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POR ORER OEE 


BSB RIES : 
DOL ele ce ieLeLeLeLeLeLeLeGeLereseperere 
BooKsS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Colonial Days and Dames. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, author of 
“Through Colonial Doorways.’ Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25 Edition de Luxe, 
limited to the number of subscribers. 


The extraordinary success of “Through Colonial 
Doorways” has caused the authoress to prepare 
another book on the same lines, which, like it, deals 
with colonial personages and incidents. The Edi- 
tion de Luxe will be profusely illustrated by portraits 
and sketches, while the small paper edition has the 
necessary number of illustrations to make a delight- 
ful Christmas gift. 


The Colonial Library. 
COLONIAL Days AND DAMES. 
THROUGH COLONIAL DooRWays. 

Two volumes. 12mo. In box, $2.50, 


Napoleon at Home. 
the Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. 
By FREDERICK Masson. With twelve full-page 
Illustrations by F. DE MYRBACH. 2 volumes. 
Svo. $7.50 
“These two handsome volumes form an addi- 
tion to Napoleonic literature which perfectly ac- 
cords with the fashion of the present day and the 
tuuste which delights in domestic revelations concern. 
ing great personalities.’—London Daily Telegraph. 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex. 


by FREDERICK Masson. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions in the best style of the French Art, 1 
volume. Svo. $5.00. 


The Works of Laurence Sterne. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, With Illustrations 
by E. }. WHEELER, 6 volumes, 1I6mo. Cloth, 
$6.00; half calf and half morocco, $13.50. Large- 
paper Edition. 150 copies printed. 50 tor 
America. 6 volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $18.00, 


Published in connection with Dent & Co., of 
London. 


Corinne, or Italy. 


By MADAME DESTAEL. Translated. With an In- 
troduction by GkorGE SAINTSBURY, Illustrated 
by H. 8S. Greic. 2 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $4.50. Large-paper 
Edition. 100 copies printed. 50 for America. 
2 volumes. $Svo. Buckram, $6.00. 


Published in connection with Dent & Co., of 
ndon. 


Early English Ballads. 


Chosen by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Illustrated by 
W. CusitTr Cooke. Illustrated with about two 
hundred Illustrations. 4 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$5.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


History of the French Revolu- 


tion. 


By Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Translated, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions from the most authentic sources, by Frep- 
ERIC SHOBERL. New Edition, printed from new 
type, with forty-one Illustrations on Steel en- 
graved by WILLIAM GREATRATCH. 5 volumes. 
Svo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume; half morocco, 
$5.00 per volume. 


This Edition will be uniform with the New Edition 
of Thiers’s ** History of the Consulate and the Em 
pire of France,” and will be published in monthly 
volumes, commencing September, 184. Subserip 
tions will be received for complete sets only by ail 
booksellers and the publishers. ? 





The Birds About Us. 


By CHARLES ConrRAD ABBOTT, M.D., author of 
“Recent Rambles,” “Travels in a Tree-Top,” 
ete. Illustrated with upward of seventy-five 
Bird Portraits. 1 volume. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

For every lover of birds. It is written in a familiar 

and genial style, and is not burdened with techni- 
calities, while being accurate in every particular, 


Madonna and other Poems. 
By Harrison S. Morris. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth extra, $2.00, 

This is the first collected edition of the author's 
poems, many of which have never previously ap 
peared in oe. The edition is printed from type, 
and limited to 750 copies for America and England. 





Illustration from MADONNA. 


History of the Consulate and the 


Empire of France. 


By Louis ADOLPHE THTERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Translated from the French, with the 
sanction of the author, by D. ForBes CAMPBELL. 
An entirely New Edition, printed from new type 
and Illustrated with thirty-six Steel Plates 
printed from the French originals. Now com- 
plete in 12 octavo volumes, with thirty-six Steel 
Plates. Cloth, $36.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.00. 

The only good edition of the English translation 

has long been out of print, and the present pub- 
lishers, in connection with an English house, have 
brought out a limited edition to meet the demand 
of the libraries and book-buyer. The last volume 
of this sumptuous edition has just been issued. 





The Sketch-Book. 


By WasHINGTON IrvING. New Edition. Ilus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood, from Original 
Desigus. 2 volumes. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt 
top, 4.00; half calf or half moroeco, $7.00. 

The illustrations of this edition were made for 
the Artist Edition, the type is new, and the size is 
suitable for the library and the table. making the 
most desirable edition of this popular classic now 
published. 


My First Book. 


The First Literary Experiences of Walter Besant, 
James Payn, W. Clark Russell, Grant Allen, 
Hall Caine, George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, 
‘. Conan Doyle, M. E. Braddon, F. W. Robinson, 
H. Rider Haggard, R. M. Ballantyne. I. Zang- 
will, Morley Roberts, David Christie Murray, 
Marie Corelli, Jerome K. Jerome, John Strange 
Winter, Bret Harte, Q,” Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and Robert Buchanan. With an Introduc- 
tion by JERoME K. JEROME. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 


By MICHAEL Scott. 2 volumes 16mo. Cloth, 
2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 


Cruise of the ‘‘ Midge.”’ 


By MICHAEL Scott. 2 volumes. I6mo. Cloth, 
$2.00; half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 

“Two books which we never fail to peruse every 

ear are ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ and the ‘ Cruise of the 

idge,’ in which humor and pathos, the most 
gorgeous descriptions, and the most thrilling narra- 
tives so marvellously intermingle.”—London City 
Journal. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. 


By HENRY Stacy Marks, R.A. With four Photo- 
gravure Plates and one hundred and twenty- 
four fac-simile Illustrations. 2 volumes. 8vo. 
Irish linen, gilt, $8.00. 

There will be included in the volume many un- 
published drawings left by Fred. Walker, the re- 
markable young English artist, whois drawn by Du 
Maurier in the character of “ Little Billee” in Trilby. 


Thomas A’Kempis’s Imitation of 
Christ. 


Edited by CANON FARRAR. Illustrated by New 
and Quaint Illustrations. Uluminated with 
Initial Letters, making the most desirable Edi- 
tion published. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50; limp mo- 
rocco, $4.00.» 


Two Girls. 


A Book for Young Girls. By Amy E. BLANCHARD, 
author of “Twenty Little Maidens.” Illustrated 
by IpA WAUGH. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25, 


Olivia. 
A Book for Girls. By MARY LOUISE MOLESWORTH. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


New Edition. Profusely Illustrated by E. A. 
LEMAN. 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer 
of the World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 1 volume. 
Crown 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s Reference 
Library. Half morocco, $2.50. 

This book does not claim to be exhaustive. Its 
aim has been to tell everything that may be rea- 
sonably wanted about every place likely to be 
looked for. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent direct by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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Peloubet’s 
Graded 
Quarterlies. 


EDITED BY 
Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
lirs. [1. G. KENNEDY. 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 
These superior Quarterlies are of 
determined merit and in every respect 
are the best Quarterlies published. 
They are used by schools who are 
seeking to adopt modern methods of 
teaching the Bible as being far in ad- 
vance of most denominational produc- 
tions, 
All Christian Workers 
are urged to send for free specimen 
copies and by close comparison form 
individual judgment as to their posi- 
tive merits in every best requirement. 
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ADDREss 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, “ass. 
POOF OV OV COV CVU Twse 


Our Leaders 
For Boys and Girls. 


1 4 The new vol- 
CHATTERBOX, 1894, ic.sr vi 
King of all chiluren’s Jonnuals. Over 200 origival 
illustrations and 400 pages of choice reading matter. 


4to, boards. 


THE BOY'S REVOLT, iscet savs'or 
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New York. By JAMES OTIs, author of “JENNY 
Ww REN’S BOARDING House, &¢.”’ Lllustrated. Square 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ZIG-ZAG_ JOURNEYS IN THE 


with excursions to the neighbor- 

wi Siocpore. “ HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Protusely illustrated with half-tone and other 
engravings. 4to, in a handsome new style parti 
cloth cover, especially designed. $2.00. 
Inu this volume the reader is shown some of the 
wonders of the recent great world's fair at Chicago. 


LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL, 1894. 


I'lustrated stories and poems for the little ones. 
Edited by Oliver Optic. With 370 original illus- 
trations. 4to, cloth, with handsome cover. $1.75 


R A brightly 
written story 


of New England lite. By CHARLES CARLETON 
COFFIN, author of “ Boys OF ’61,” etc. With eight 
full-page spirited illustrations from original designs 
by MERRILL. Large 12 no, cloth. $1.5) 


BY By MINNIE E. 
RU AT SCHOOL. PAULL. Llus- 
trated by Jessie MCDERMOTT WALCOTT. 16mo0, 
cloth. $1.00. 

A new volume, completing the popular * Ruby 
and RKuthy” series. 


The above are for sale by booksellers generally, o7 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
publisher , 


ESTES& LAURIAT, Boston. 
OBS OS SSS SVESSSTeeP 


American Messenger. 


(Monthly.) Enlarged. A favorite paper in 
many thousand homes, Single subscription, or 
papers addressed with the names of individual 
subscribers, 25 cts, a year; 5 copies to one ad 
dress, 81; 20 copies, $3.50; 40 copies, #6. Any 
number exceeding 40 at the Jatter rate. 


THE C#ILD’s PAPER (Monthly). Ten 
copies 8, one year, to one address, #1; larger quan 
tities at same r ate. Single subscriptions, Zo cts 


MORNING LIGHT (Monthly). Double 
sheet. Can be used as asemi-monthly. Terms 
same as Child’s Paper 


APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes, 
in weekly parts: beautiful pictures and printed 
in large clear type: a chromo picture each qnar- 
ter. Single copy, 50 cts. Ten or more copies, 
25 ets. each. 

Each of the above to one subscriber, #1 per 
year, postpaid. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. An eight-page 
monthly tract sold only to annual subscribers by 
the hundred. For 100 copies monthly, #2. 


~ >) 





Samples of Periodicals Sent Free. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
10 FAST 234STREET, NEW YORK. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ERASMUS 
By James A. Froude. 8vo, $2.50. 


LIFE OF 
CHARLES LORING BRACE 
Chiefly told in his own letters. With 

Portraits. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


se 
“iN 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 


By Paul Sabatier. Translated by Louise 
Seymour Houghton. 8vo, $2.50. 


7 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF DEAN STANLEY 


By R. E. Prothero and Dean Bradley. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Illustrated. 
8vo, 2 vols., $5.00. 


“ 





HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 15 
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FOUR NEW BIOGRAPHIES 


‘* Mr. Froude has produced a masterly pic- 
ture of Erasmus and histimes. . . . Nocom- 
petent critic will fail to recognize in these 
lectures a virility of judgment, a vigor of 
thought, and a skill of presentation emi- 
nently worthy of one of the greatest living 
writers of English.’’—London Times. 


The great work accomplished by Mr. 
Brace, particularly in the Newsboys’ Lodg- 
ing-Houses which he founded, gives to his 
biography a peculiar interest. The volume 
reveals the story of his mental and spiritual 
as well as his external experience—his pri- 
vate life and intimate relationships and his 
views on moral and political questions. 


‘*We have seldom seen so masterly and 
careful a criticism. We scarcely ever re- 
member to have come across an historian 
who combined the more critical faculty with 
the effusive and pictorial talent in such 
happy proportions, It is a remarkable and 
excellent book.’’—London Sat. Review. 


‘*It does not contain an uninteresting or 
unnecessary page. It is a noble record of 
one of the English Church’s noblest min- 
isters.’’—Adrance. 


YS Pros erry 


3-157 Fifth Ave, N.Y, 


NIWA 














% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. * 1st SERIES, 1-20. | 


Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9-—Passiontide. 10- Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 








“Century. 


STORIES, 25 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


by press and public the best life of 


“Casa Br: acci a 
First chapters of a new novel, ‘‘An 
Errant Wooing,” by 


! The Christmas 


CHRISTMAS PiCTURES AND POEMS, 6 COMPLETE 
ETC. 
Interesting chapters in Prof, Sloane’s 
great historical work, pronounced 


NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON'S ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 
GARRISON LIFE, PERSONAL TRAITS, ETC, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


First American story, ““A Walking Delegate 


MARION CRAWFORD’S 


a stirring serial of Italian life. 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 








(THE :SUN:OF AUSTERLITZ| ~~ 














on request. All boo 
made to 





i HIS magnificent Christmas number, sold eve “ whe re, price 35 cents. New yearly subscribers 

who begin a may have the N 3 

ksellers and newsdealers sales. subscriptions,— $4.00,— or remittance yey be 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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On the Sunday School! Lessons. 


tas bh We announce with marked pleasure the issuance of 


, \ATERRATIONAL 
LESSONS 


the twenty-first annual volume of this unrivalled assist- 
ant to the correct study of the Intern 


iational Lessons. 


Its enormous sale the world over proves it is recog- 


nized as 


desire 


Superlatiy 


invaluable by all Christian 
the clearest thought, exact knowledge, and 
e illustrations of the Scriptures. 


workers who 


Price, Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


For sale by booksellers everywhere. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., 





Send for free specimen pages. 


25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 


16—National. EVENTIDE Sk R VICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth, 


8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
us.” 


13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 17 


“Abide with 


18—“ Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 


100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid ; 


less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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Palestine in Pictures! 


The publishers of 7he Congregationalist, believing that the widespread interest excited in 
Bible lands among its constituency by Zhe Congregationakst’s Oriental Tour, starting February 
next, warrants such an undertaking on their part, have contracted for the exclusive rights for 
the Congregational denomination of a most remarkable series of photographic reproductions «f 
present day scenes in the Orient. This work will consist of 384 plates, 8in. x 1oin., each one 
accompanied by admirably written descriptive text, the latter prepared and edited by Bishop Jolin 
H. Vincent and James W. Lee, D.D. Bishop Vincent has made two extended tours in the East, 
while Dr. Lee, in company with an expert photographic artist, spent the spring and summer of 
1894 in Palestine. All the pictures are therefore new and show the country as it is. 


The publishers of this paper are intimately acquainted with the ground thus covered by pencil and camera, and they do not hesitate to say that no 
series of views has ever been prepared approaching these for sympathetic appreciation of scene and circumstance, and for artistic skill in the selection of yic- 
turesque and unique points of view. The mechanical excellence of the series we can also vouch for. 


WE SHALL PUBLISH these views in Parts, beginning Friday, Dec. 7, 1894. There will 
be sixteen pictures in each part. The parts will be published every Friday thereafter, and the 
entire Series will be completed in twenty-four parts. 


There is great advantage in this portable form for the pictures. We would not advise that the Series be permanently bound. In their present shape they 
are convenient for reference, can be easily handled, carried into the Sunday school class, or kept at one’s elbow for use at a moment’s notice. 


COST.—The price will be uniformly 10 cents per Part é0 sudscribers of The Congregationahst. 
Parts sent by mail, postpaid, or delivered at our office, 1 Somerset Street. Price to non-sub- 
scribers, 25 cents per Part. Remittances may be made in stamps or silver or by money order. 
A single Part, several Parts, or the whole Series may be ordered at one time. If the latter the par's 
will be sent weekly as issued. Cash must accompany every order. 


Earthly Footsteps of the Man of Galilee and the Journeys of His Apostles 


will be the title of this Series of photographic views, each accompanied by suitable descriptive text. 
It covers pictorially and in chronological order the events of the life of Christ and His apostles. 


By a remarkable coincidence—and this fact induced us to undertake the enterprise—it depicts the exact route of our Oriental Tour, in which the readers 
of the paper are so much interested and which they will follow for the next few months through the regular letters of our editor-in-chief, Dr. Dunning, and 
also in many cases by private correspondence from personal friends. 


WE SUGGEST THAT you send for our descriptive illustrated Itinerary of Zhe Congre- 


gationalist’s Oriental Tour (it costs 10 cents). With this in hand you will be able to follow, by the 
help of cur Pzctures in Palestine, almost every step of the party’s journey. 








FOOTSTEPS. Part 1. FOOTSTEPS. Part 2. FOOTSTEPS. Part 3. 
Published 7 December. Published 14 December. Published 21 December. 
No. 1. The Pilgrims. No. 1. Flowers of Palestine. No. 1. Cairo from Citadel. 
No, 2. Saeuee” of the Birthplace of John the | xo, 2. Interior, Church of Nativity. No. 2. Nilometer. 
No. 3. aaiceneadile <a the Esplanade of the Eng- No. 3. Altar in Church of Nativity. No. 3. Island of Rhoda. 
lish Orphanage. No. 4. Entrance to Grotto, Church of Nativity. No. 4. Drawing Water. 

No. 4. The Gardens of Shunem. | No, 5. Place of Birth, Church of Nativity. No. 5. Grain Boats on the Nile. 
No. 6. — bang nlp Jezreel. No. 6. Mosque of Omar from the South. No. 6. Approach to Nile Bridge. 
eg : 0 Ging as gga of Sasreal. No. 7. Road to Bethlehem. No. 7. Road to Pyramids. 
No. 8. Part of our Caravan at Dothan. No, 8. Tomb of Rachel. No. 8. Sphinx. 
No. 9. A Fence at Dothan. No. 9. Pools of Solomon. No. 9. Entrance to Temple of Sphinx. 
No. 10. Flocks near the Pit into which Josepb was | No. 10. Entrance to Garden of Virgin. No. 10. Temple of Sphinx. 

; _thrown by his Brethren. No. 11. Tree of the Virgin. No.11. Pyramids. 
— ~% aogier amg No. 12. Coffee House near Virgin’s Fountain. No.12. King’s Chamber. 
ain On): Midna Of Mathoon. No. 13. Heliopolis and Obelisk. No. 13. Site of Memphis. 
No. 14. Mount Ebel. No. 14, A Threshing Scene at Heliopolis. No.14. Statue of Rameses Second. 
No.15. Jerusalem from Scopus. No. 15. Drawing water on Nile by Bedouin. No. 15. Garden of Museum. 

No. 16. Approaching Bethlehem. No. 16. The Virgin’s Fountain. No. 16. Upper Garden of Museum. 

Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. Price 10 cents to Conyregationalist subscribers. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES—‘* EARTHLY FOOTSTEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTURES WITH DESCRIP- 
TIVE TEXT. TO BE PUBLISHED IN PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART, POSTPAID; TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS PER PART. ONE PART OR 
THE SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. FIRST PART ISSUED FRIDAY, 7 DEC., 1894, AND WEEKLY THERE- 
AFTER. TPE SERIES COMPLETE IN 24 PARTS. 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston 





Add 
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A Beautiful Life. 
LUCY LARCOM. 


Life and Letters. Edited by Rev. D. D. 
AppIson, who has done his work with 
great sympathy and skill, depicting Miss 
Larcom as student, worker, teacher and 
writer, and giving many very interesting 
letters to and from Phillips Brooks, Whit- 
tierand others. The book hasa very good 
portrait. $1 25. 


Delightful Books by Miss 
Larcom. 

As it is in Heaven. 

The Unseen Friend. 

At the Beautiful Gate. 
Three books, religious in subject, cheer- 
ful in tone, delightful to read, and of the 
finest quality every way. Tbe last is a 


bouk of exquisite religious lyrics. $1.00 
each; the set, $3.00. 
A New England Girlhood. 16mo, 


75 cents; Holiday Edition, $1 25. 
A delightful account of Miss Larcom’s 
childhood aud youth. 

Poems. Household Edition. With por- 
trait and illustrations. 12mo, $150; full 
gilt, $2.00; half calf, $3.00; levant or tree 
calf, $4.50 

Childhood Songs. 


Breathings of the Better Life. Sev 
enth Edition. 18mo, $1.25; half calf, 
$2.50. 

Beckonings for Every Day. A Calen- 
dar of Thought. Sixth Edition. 16mo, 
$1.00, 

Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Illustrated, $1.00, 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Situation Wanted.—A Christian young lady, com- 
potens dressmaker, desires at once position in Christian 
amily a3 companion or nurse for elderly lady. A happy 
home the chief object. Southern climate preferred. 
Best references. (Miss) M. Ackerly, Patchogue, N. Y. 


An Evening in Hawaii.—Calcium Light Lecture 
up to dite. Interesting aud instructive A few more 
engagements for January, February and March. Lantern 
outfit (new) for sale. Address Rev. F. H. Palmer, 50 
Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 





_ Wanted.—Young pastor wishes charge where there 
is scope for work among men and factory hands. No 
high toned church need apply. Address * T, I.,” care 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS! 


_ See review of Dr. Dunning’s ‘ Congregationalists 
in America” in The Critic of December 15—and then 
read this 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


_To any Congregational Minister not on our list 
since 1893 we will,on receipt of one dollar (one-third 
of regular subscription price) send The Critic from 
31 December, 1894 to 31 December, 1895. 


“You may certainly publish any words which I have 
heretofore written in commendation of The Critic, and 
add to them,if you wish, that my reading of it since 
they were written has only hightened my esteem of 
its attractiveness and value. May it reach that ever 
larger success and influence which it deserves. 

** March, 1893. RICHARD S. STORRS.” 





Address 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Ta 1 y y \f NI 
MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER. 
Pa For Social Meetings: 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, - 330 per 100 

, For Revival Meetings: 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100 

_ For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday Schools: 
Select Songs No. 2, - + Cloth, $40 per 100 
r THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

46 East 9th St..New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Sunday School Entertainment! 
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10c. explains. Send for it now} 
XMAS| I.& P.B. Myers, 85 John 8t., N.Y. 
STAMMERING CURED. 


3 Days’ Trial Free. 
Address A. O. THAYER, 205 Holland St., 
W. Somerville, Mass. 
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A New Ballad 
By Sir Arthur Sullivan 


The full piano score of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new ballad, 
“Bid Me at Least Good-Bye,”’ with words by Sydney 
Grundy, is published exclusively in the Christmas issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Written for this magazine by Sir Arthur Sullivan 





Mr. De Koven’s New Song 


One of the best ever written by the composer 
of “Robin Hood,” has also been secured 
by Tue Laptes’ Home Journat and will be 
given complete in an early issue. 


Christmas Issue on All Stands: Ten Cents 


Send One Dollar for a Whole Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 


THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 
One old subscription and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Club of five, one at least being a new subscription, $10.00, 
We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,Wo nen te 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 


Eighth Annual Issue for 1895. 
Daily Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Topics, the most valuable features 
of last year, and many additions, 
which will make the Handbook of 
1895 more useful than ever before. 
Probably a majority of the Con- 
gregational churches of the 
United States wi'l use the Hand- 
book and its prayer meeting top- 
j ics during 1895. ORDER NOW. 
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100 copies, $1.25, postpaid ; 4 cents per copy. 


™ THe CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 2, of 1st Series, Forefathers’ Day Service. 
No. 16, National Service. No. 3, Christmas. No. 4. 
New Year. No. 21 of 2d Series, ‘‘1 Am.’’ No. 22, 
‘“‘| Am the Bread of Life.’’ No. 23, ‘‘l Am the 
Light of the World.’’ Eleven other eventide serv- 
ices ready. 


HE passing year has borne away 

with it a large company of those 

whose names have long been prom- 
inent in the ranks of teaching, oratory and 
literature. Their names will quickly disap- 
pear from the newspapers to be embalmed 
in histories and memoirs. Their writings 
are already being superseded. The great 
learning of men like Scbhaff, McCosh and 
Shedd is in large degree of permanent 
value only as stepping-stones on which 
others may climb to hights where they 
will be conspicuous for a little time. But 
the tender tributes to these men from those 
who lived nearest to them stir our blood 
and quicken our pulses, Their supreme 
devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ, their 
enthusiasm for truth, for the institutions 
where they labored, and especially for the 
men and women whose characters they 
sought to mold into His likeness, have left 
impressions that will not pass away. And 
where one has spoken grateful words of 
them, a thousand busy workers feel their 
uplifting, holy influence. After all, it is 
Christly character, simple in its integrity 
and warm in its devotion, whose power 
abides and whose memory is enshrined in 
loving hearts. That is not monopolized by 
wealth or learning. Whoever lives near to 
God and has a sincere reverence for men 
because of their possibilities of likeness to 
Him will be loved and tenderly remembered 
when he has gone, will continue to inspire 
other lives, even of those who did not know 
him, will be immortal here and in the 
world beyond. 
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Christian Endeavorers are already herald- 
ing the advance of the great army which is 
to march on Boston next July. The com- 
mittee of arrangements entertained about 
100 business men and ministers of the city 
with a banquet at the Parker House last 
Thursday evening to consult how to make 
the coming convention the greatest possi- 
ble success, Its relation to the city, the 
churches, the State, the press and business 
men was discussed in brief addresses by 
S. B. Capen, presiding, J. W. Baer, William 
Shaw, Rev. Messrs. Smith Baker, Nehemiah 
Boynton, Lawrence Phelps, J. L. Hill and 
others. Those present were earnestly re- 
minded of the spiritual impression made on 
other cities where the convention has met, 
and of the Christian enthusiasm which so 
many thousands of young men and women 
bring with them and leave behind them. 
There is no doubt that, notwithstanding all 
the talk about the convention beforehand, 
Boston will be surprised at its numbers, 
will surprise itself by the enthusiasm of its 
welcome and will record the meeting as one 
of the most important historic experiences 
in its annals. We pray for the blessing of 
God on the great army of Christian youth 
who are coming and on the city which is to 
receive them. 


One wholesome result of the hard times, 
which necessitated prompt and united ac- 
tion last winter in behalf of the needy, is 
the organization in New York City of the 
Federation of East Side Workers. There 
are half a million persons in lower New 
York who are dependent, in varying de- 
grees, upon the kind services of church and 
charitable organizations, and the value of 
concentrating their efforts can hardly be 
overestimated. Protestants, Catholics and 
Hebrews will work together, all differences 
of creed being subordinated to the one pur- 
pose of ameliorating the condition of the 
‘* submerged tenth.’’ The plan includes at- 
tention to sanitation, lectures on the care 
of the home, training of children, duties of 
citizens, etc., and especially the develop- 
ment of the individual toward self-help. 
The experience of last winter demonstrated 
the possibility of all these bodies working 
harmoniously for a common end and the 
federation may well be regarded as an im- 
portant sociological movement of the times. 
It illustrates the principle we had in mind 
last week in deprecating exclusive, or even 
partial, administration by the church of 
measures for social regeneration. Her 
province is mainly spiritual, but this would 
not hinder wise co-operation with a federa- 
tion of this character. 


We believe that the churches should aid 
young men of promise who need aid in 
preparation for the gospel ministry. But 
we do not believe young men can afford to 
receive contributions from the churches 
unless compelled by necessity, and we fear 
that the number of beneficiaries is larger 
than it should be. McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary issues a special appeal for 


Numb. 50 


funds, stating that, of its 202 students, 150 
depend on such help. We understand that 
the large majority of the students at Ando- 
ver receive aid from the Education Society, 
and we presume the case is the same in our 
other seminaries, With room rent and tui- 
tion free, we are sure no self-respecting 
young man who has other resources will 
fall back on the churches for further sup- 
port. 


It is a singular fact that the exiled Rus- 
sian Jews of our American cities are throng- 
ing the Russian consulates in order to swear 
allegiance to the new Czar Nicholas. One 
would think they would be glad to sever 
all relations with a government which had 
driven them out and practically confiscated 
their property. 
found, we suppose, partly in prudence and 
partly in a genuine homesickness. They 
have been accustomed all their lives to the 
dictatorial oversight of the 
know how important it is that there should 
be no record against them in the books they 
keep. If they should ever return, they wish 
to be able to show that they were loyal 
Russians even in exile. 
been very little in their experience of West- 
ern Europe and America to make them wish 
to stay. Hurried from train to steamer, 
shown at every point that their presence was 
unwelcome, huddled together in cramped 
quarters of our cities, without knowledge 
of our language or acquaintance with our 
laws, forced into the sweat shops to earn 
their bread in a time of business depression 
and industrial distress, cheated and brow- 
beaten by petty officials, they have not 
found America a paradise for the oppressed, 


The explanation is to be 


police and 


Moreover, there has 


Probably it is true, as the Jewish Messenger 
suggests, that ‘‘if the czar initiated whole- 
some reforms and placed his Jewish subjects 
on an equality with other creeds, the steam- 
ship accommodations would be inadequate 
to hold the throngs of Russians who would 
be eager to return to the land that they 
claimed was so intolerant and cruel,’’ 

All signs point to a yearning desire for 
recognition from and with the 
Church of Rome on the part of many leaders 
of the Church of England, which will not 
stop short of considerable sacrifices to ac- 
complish its purpose. An Italian cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News, the 
most influential of the Liberal papers, re- 
cently wrote: ‘It asserted 
here that a commission of dignitaries of 
the Anglican Church will shortly arrive in 
Rome to confer with the Pope on the return 
of religious unity.’’ Whether this assertion 
be true or not, the significance of the matter 
is in the fact that such an announcement 
seems to have been received without protest 
or denial. In the interest of clear thinking 
it might be well to have the results of such 
a conference, and, if the Church of England 
is ready to deny its whole history since the 
Reformation and accept the Italian suprem- 
acy, we cannot deny that this is the logical 
ending of its present trend of thought, 
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There is no fixed halting place between the 
universal and inaliepable priesthood of all 
believers, and the universal priesthood of 
that one man who claims to inherit the 
place and function of Christ in the world. 
i eee 
THE BEGINNINGS OF OONGREGA- 
TIONALISM 

Our denominational number, Nov. 29, has 
called forth a multitude of responses, show- 
ing that Congregationalists appreciate and 
honor their history. If we have this year 
called attention more than usual to that 
history, it is because the expanding work 
of our churches and the new problems they 
are summoned to face more than ever call 
for a clear understanding of the sources 
from which they sprang and the principles 
on which they are founded. We believe 
that pastors ought especially to take advan- 
tage of the coming of Forefathers’ Day to 
inspire new interest in our denominational 
history, new enthusiasm for its principles 
and new admiration for its heroes, 

The article by Mr. Johnson this week will 
help our readers to realize the small be- 
ginnings of Congregationalism and to recall 
the noble characters which have given last- 
ing renown to obscure villages. Scrooby, 
Bawtry, Austerfield, Gainsborough and Bos- 
ton in England, though they are little, like 
Bethlehem among the thousands of Judah, 
have constantly grown in fame because out 
of them have come leaders in the Congrega- 
tional Israel, and still more because these 
leaders declare principles of loyalty to God, 
individual liberty and Christian fellowship 
of the highest value in building our repub- 
lic and in establishing within it the king- 
dom of God. Plymouth is also little among 
the thousands of New England, but the 
principles which there entered the new 
world have preserved to this day American 
freedom and have given stability to Ameri- 
can institutions. Let Forefathers’ Day be 
honored in thousands of villages and towns 
by dwelling on the fact that in them also the 
Pilgrim spirit has witnessed to faith in God 
and has stood for liberty and love to men. 

Times change, but truth abides. What 
our fathers contended and suffered for at 
Scrooby and Leyden and Plymouth and in 
the wilderness of New England is today 
more necessary than ever before to the 
maintenance of a free government with 
righteous principles. We are in danger of 
forgetting at what cost our religious and 
political freedom was bought. Many lead- 
ers are coming into our churches who have 
not learned the great lessons of Congrega- 
tional history. 

Personal accountability to God, the right 
of each individual to worship Him accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, 
the equality of all Christians under Christ, 
their only Master, the necessity of personal 
repentance and individual consecration in 
order to receive through His grace the for- 
giveness of sins and to have fellowship 
with Him—these truths, in defense of 
which Congregationalists came out from 
the Church of England and from England 
itself to found new churches and a new 
nation, are especially fit themes for pulpit 
and platform and prayer meeting at this 
season. And the picture of the Mayflower 
in Plymouth harbor and of those sturdy 
men and women setting foot on those bleak 
shores in the winter snows will help us to 
realize afresh what principles we hold and 
what they have wrought through the lives 
of our fathers. 
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{tis encouraging to know that in thou- 
sands of our churches and in scores of our 
Congregational clubs next week Pilgrim 
songs will be sung in the old Pilgrim spirit 
and Pilgrim deeds will be recounted to 
inspire the present generation to emulate 
them, and so to make Congregationalism of 
nobler service to our country and of greater 
power to lead men to do worthy homage to 


God. 
Pasian eee 


THE RELIGIOUS VERSUS THE SEOU- 
LAR PRESS. 

The Springfield Republican and the Bos- 
ton Jerald think that religious newspa- 
pers are declining in influence because 
secular daily and Sunday papers are taking 
their places, and remark that those have suf- 
fered least which have made their secular 
features most prominent, If this be true, 
it bodes ill to our land. If interest in re- 
ligious life and progress is being supplanted 
by interest in secular affairs, that means a 
lower moral tone, less ground for confi- 
dence in doing business, less noble motives 
for living. Self-interest alone would note 
such a tendency with regret and fear. 
There is no doubt a strong tendency to de- 
press religious beneath secular affairs. The 
Sunday newspaper greatly strengthens that 
tendency. Mr. R. H. Dana, in an address 
before the Episcopal Church Congress in 
Boston, said that he had examined twenty- 
one Sunday papers published in our prin- 
cipal cities and had found in only two of 
them any really religious reading. But he 
said ‘‘there was an accumulation of hor- 
rors, crimes, scandals, a certain belittling 
of subjects, as if to bring them down to 
inferior minds, a method not very flattering 
to the reader.”’ 

Dr. George H. Hepworth, in the introduc- 
tion to a volume of sermons he has pub- 
lished in the Sunday edition of the New 
York Herald, gives the estimate of the 
value of religious reading by a representa- 
tive editor. Mr. Bennett, in deciding to 
have a religious topic discussed in his 
paper, remarked that ‘religion is worth 
as much as the tariff or any other political 
issue.’ If it is worth no more than that 
it cannot be expected to occupy permanently 
in most minds a very large place, and 
religious reading cannot have a wide cir- 
culation. 

Yet we do not believe the religious press 
is declining in influence. It is no doubt 
true that people care less than they once 
did about sectarian quarrels, They are 
also less interested in doctrinal controver- 
sies. But they want no less the words 
of truth and cheer that strengthen faith 
in God and brighten the home, and hal- 
low the Lord’s Day and uplift the heart; 
that bring Christians into closer commun- 
ion with one anotker, and give them cour- 
age to work together for the salvation of 
the world, and tell them of the triumphs of 
the Holy Spirit in changing the lives of 
men in every nation; and that interpret 
the events of daily life in their relation to 
the advancement of the kingdom of God. 

Many of the secular papers, we are 
thankful to say, are recognizing and re- 
sponding to these demands of their readers 
more than ever before and more in this 
country thanin any other. Religious news- 
papers also are spurred by their competition 
to a broader outlook, a larger charity and 
to greater enterprise. They will hold and 
enlarge their influence only by meeting the 
greater wants of their constituents. But 
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those which have steadfast confidence in 
the religious aspirations and faith of Chris- 
tian readers are finding encouraging re- 
sponse to their efforts. Religious journal- 
ism requires greater abilities and greater 
toil than ever before. But its opportunities 
more than keep pace with its requirements. 





WHAT OUR “USAGE IN ORDINA- 
TION” REALLY MEANS. 

Various misconceptions as to the deci- 
sion of Judge Bolster in the case of Mr. 
Wriston, who was convicted of solemnizing 
matrimony without legal right to do so, 
require us to return to the subject. 

In September, 1892, an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, called by the Beachmont church, re- 
fused to ordain Mr. Wriston. Two months 
afterward that church voted, at the close 
of a prayer meeting and without previous 
notice of the business, to ‘‘ authorize and 
empower’’ Mr. Wriston ‘‘to perform all 
the duties of an ordained minister,’’ but it 
did not proceed to ordain him. He has not 
been reported by the church, our minutes 
show, as an ordained minister, but specifi- 
cally as a licentiate, and as such also he 
has been regularly reported by the minis- 
terial association which licensed him. This 
license was given a month after the coun- 
cil refused to ordain him, and it was re- 
newed, on his written application, ten 
months after the church vote alleged to 
have made him an ordained minister. It is 
worthy of note, also, that Mr. Wriston at a 
still later period requested the church to 
call a council for his ordination, to which 
the church consented, but on account of 
some disagreement as to method the mat- 
ter was dropped. 

The statutes of Massachusetts give the 
right to solemnize marriages to a minister 
‘‘ordained according to the usage of his 
denomination.’’ The only question in court 
was whether Mr. Wriston, being a Congre- | 
gationalist, was, by the vote of the church 
to which we have referred, ‘‘ordained ac- 
cording to the usage of his denomination.” 
This was the question, simply a question 
of ‘‘usage,’’ upon which Judge Bolster was 
to pass. It was a question of ‘‘usage’’ 
purely, and not one of theory. It was to be 
settled by evidence upon a question of fact. 

We need not allege the apparent opinion 
of Mr. Wriston himself, as seen in his 
action regarding his license, nor that of 
his church in continuing to report him 
purely as a licentiate, nor the fact that in 
all their publications our churches have 
never recognized him as anything but a 
licentiate. The vote of the church itself 
is easily explained by its desire to have him 
administer the sacraments, and thus obviate 
the necessity of obtaining a minister spe- 
cially at every communion. The church 
could authorize him to do this much, al- 
though it is not orderly except in case of 
necessity, and no such vote could have any 
effect to give him any authority, ecclesiasti- 
cal or legal, outside of bis own church. 

Five witnesses testified as to our ‘‘ usage ”’ 
in ordination. Two of these were called by 
the prosecution and three by the defense. 
Two of these ministers had been more than 
forty years in service. Two questions 
were asked each witness: (1) ‘‘Have you 
ever known of any person being ordained in 
our denomination without the ‘laying on 
of hands’?’’ (2) ‘*Have you ever known 
an instance in which a Congregational 
church ordained its pastor without the con- 
currence and instrumentality of a council 
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of churches?’’ To each of these questions 
all the witnesses answered in the negative. 
These unanimous answers, coming from 
men of wide experience, several of whom 
are in eminent official positions, make it 
clear that no intelligent and honest judge 
could give any other decision than that 
given by Judge Bolster as to the ‘ usage”’ 
of our denomination in ordaining ministers. 
The judge was deciding purely a question 
of such ‘‘ usage.” 

If books had. been admissible, Buck’s 
Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law would 
have had great force. Mr. Buck, an able 
member of the Suffolk bar, had made, as 
his work shows, a thorough study of all 
legal decisions and of Congregational prac- 
tice. He says [p. 97]: ‘‘In the Congrega- 
tional churches, the ordaining of ministers 
belongs by usage to ecclesiastical councils, 
though it has been exercised in some in- 
stances by ministerial associations, under 
protest, however.’’ The “‘ usage”’ was well 
settled, therefore, thirty years ago, when he 
wrote, and his work covered also the his- 
tory of our denomination far back. We 
could readily show that this ‘‘usage’’ has 
been thoroughly settled for at least two 
hundred years. 

We are now prepared to see the exact 
character of Judge Bolster’s decision. We 
are also forced to see why an appeal to a 
higher court was not made. All our read- 
ers know what the “‘ usage”’ is, and all that 
the statutes have in mind is our ‘‘ usage.” 

Our Unitarian brethren have taken much 
interest in this case, and, while astonish- 
ingly mistaken as to its details, have under- 
taken to declare the Congregational law for 
our denomination. We must kindly sug- 
gest that we take neither our polity nor our 
doctrine from a body other than our own. 
That for obvious reasons, found in their 
gradual and somewhat silent change of doc- 
trine, those churches did not relish the old 
practice of examination of candidates by 
councils and, in the early part of this cen- 
tury, drew away from it, does not require 
us to abandon ancient usage. 

We are led, however, to this restatement 
of the case chiefly by a letter from an emi- 
nent Congregational minister, who has evi- 
dently seen misleading statements as to the 
judge’s decision. He quotes the decision 
to be that ‘‘a man is not a Congregational 
minister unless he has been ordained to that 
office by a council according to the usage of 
our denomination.”’ He wishes to know 
the status of one or two men ordained by 
ministerial associations; of President Wool- 
sey, ordained by the clerical members of 
the corporation of Yale College, and of 
ministers coming to us from other denomi- 
nations which do not ordain by council. 

We think it will be seen that the state- 
ment which he quotes was not the decision 
of the judge. The decision simply was in 
reference to qualifications for solemnizing 
matrimony in Massachusetts, and it was 
based upon a distinct statute. It was not 
deciding who is a Congregational minister, 
nor what kind of ordination in another 
denomination of a man afterward received 
into our fellowship is necessary, but whether 
this particular Congregationalist, alleged 
to have been ordained within our denomi- 
nation, had been ordained according to its 
“usage.’’ Nor do we suppose that if any 
man, ordained in some informal way, had 
been afterwards received by our churches 
into full ministerial fellowship, and the 
original inadequacy thus removed, the 
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question could ever have got a standing in 
court, 

As to ordination by some ministerial as- 
sociation, it is undoubtedly a violation of 
Congregational] principles. In no sense do 
these associations represent the churches, 
and they have no right to usurp the author- 
ity which belongs to the churches. To 
allow that ministers ordain ministers, with- 
out regard to churches or church fellowship, 
is to assume the priestly character of the 
ministry, a character to be handed down 
from minister to minister. Against this 
theory our churches have always rebelled. 
If ministers are to ordain, it would be 
better to have ordination by the minister 
known as bishop of a diocese. 

Any abnormal ordination may be remedied 
by some act of the churches admitting the 
man into fellowship. We presume that the 
act of the clerical members of the Yale cor- 
poration (who are not even a ministerial 
association) in assuming to ordain a man to 
be a Congregational minister was so sublime 
a piece of impudence as to be condoned 
only by reason of the eminence of the men 
concerned in the transaction. As to those 
coming from other denominations, the 
judge’s decision had no bearing whatever. 
When we receive ministers from other de- 
nominations we never go behind the fact of 
their standing as ordained ministers in 
their own body. We simply say that when 
we, in our body, ordain a man we do it ac- 
cording to our own ‘‘ usage.” 
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HAVE OOLLEGE FAOULTIES THE 
NERVE TO AOT? 

The credit of first acting in the necessary 
movement against ‘‘ barbarics,’’ which col- 
lege faculties must initiate if they are to 
deserve the confidence of parents and the 
respect of their fellow-mortals, belongs to 
a Roman Catholic institution, Georgetown 
College, District of Columbia. The students 
of that institution have been forbidden to 
play with other teams, whether collegiate 
or not, until the game has been so radically 
altered as to preclude, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, all danger of serious casualties, 
Professor Mead, in his article on Barbarics 
inthe Independent, does not exaggerate the 
situation at all. Nor is it pleasant to find 
Paul Bourget, in his study of our national 
life—Onutre Mer—saying that in our amuse- 
ments we are very brutal, and proving his 
contention by a description of the ’93 Har- 
vard University football game, and a series 
of boxing contests which, under the auspices 
of an ‘‘ athletic club,’’ he witnessed in the 
national capital. Concerning the game of 
football he saw, which was tame compared 
with the recent one at Springfield, M. 
Bourget says: ‘* The brutality with which 
they seize the bearer of the ball is impossible 
to imagine without having witnessed it.”’ 

Prof. John Bascom of Williams College, 
in his admirable letter in the Springfield 
Republican, sums up the whole matter thus: 

But the objection above all objections is the 
moral one. This objection is not merely that 
these games ure constantly sinking into plain 
brutality, are giving rise incidentally to gam- 
bling and to debauch, that their instinctive 
affiliations are downward, but the farther and 
graver objection, that they inevitably destroy 
in the minds of the young—and that, too, in 
our colleges, to which we are looking for 
strength—the true moral proportions of events. 
Things trivial are made great, and this means 
that things great become trivial. No temper 
is more difficult to manage or opposes a more 
invincible obstacle to the serious and pro- 
gressive work of life than that which is ab- 
sorbed in exciting and artificial events. This 
is the sporting temper, and it presents an in- 
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superable barrier to sound thought. This 
vice once fastened on our college life will 
work inconceivable mischief. The vision of 
the mind, one’s estimate of good, the feelings 
of the heart will all be distorted and turned 
out of their proper channels. 
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WHAT ANSWERS TO YOUR PRAYERS 
HAVE IMPRESSED YOU MOST? 

As we look back over the years, few or 
many, since we began to pray intelligently 
there can be few, if any, who are not con- 
scious of having had some prayers answered 
impressively. But responses to such an in- 
quiry as that above are sure to be different, 
Some will reply at once—The answers which 
have been most striking in themselves. 
They have in mind unique experiences, 
such as that of one who, having fallen over- 
board several miles from land and having 
discovered that his boat was being blown 
away from him faster than he could swim 
toward it, prayed for help and found that 
the breeze ceased until] after he had caught 
and clambered into bis boat. 

Others will reply—Those which, whether 
striking in themselves or not, came in the 
moral crises of our lives. They recall per- 
haps some increase in the intensity of right- 
eous purpose, some sudden clarification of 
puzzled judgment, at a supreme moment 
when, face to face with grave issues, aware 
that the characters of their entire careers 
was at stake, yet utterly in the dark as to 
the path of duty, they have turned for light 
to God in prayer as their only resource, and 
not in vain, 

Others again will reply—Those which 
have made our lives most broadly and 
richly fruitful. Some answers to prayer 
have seemed to open our way to the hearts 
of our fellow men and women in an unusual 
degree. They have come in the form of 
new opportunities, new allies and support- 
ers, additions to our pecuniary resources, 
or any one of many other forms. They 
have enabled us to be of larger and more 
lasting use than ever had been possible to 
us before. And yet others will say—Those 
which have revealed God to us most fully. 
Sometimes the answers to our prayers have 
come chiefly in the quickening of our sense 
of the divine presence, interest, care and 
love for us individually. We have seemed 
to feel the very heart-beats of our Heavenly 
Father. We have gained new conceptions 
of His nature and character which have en- 
nobled and enriched us for all timo, and 
which have remained with us, sweet inspira- 
tions to everything good and holy. These 
have been answers to prayer which have 
changed our lives. 

Happy are they—and they are many, too 
—whose responses to such a question in- 
clude all of these specific replies. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Under a new name, but with the old 
malign, grasping purpose, the lottery that 
once had its headquarters and drawings in 
New Orleans now probably plunders the 
people quite as much as it used to. To be 
sure, it nominally has its headquarters in a 
Central American state, but Tampa, Fia., 
is the real center. While it has been shut 
out from the mails, nevertheless it is using 
them somewhat, but is relying chiefly upon 
the express companies for the transporta- 
tion of its literature and its revenue. Sen- 
ator Hoar drafted a bill last year which 
struck squarely at this new aspect of the 
evil. It passed the Senate, went to the 
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House, there felt the influence of the lot- 
tery lobby, and when Congress adjourned 
the bill not only was not passed but it was 
lef; on the calendar in a place not calcu- 
lated to give it speedy hearing at this 
session of Congress. Hon. Case Broderick 
of Kansas, who has charge of the bill now, 
is heartily in favor of the law, but the five 
men in the House who now can do most to 
help on the reform are Speaker Crisp and 
Messrs. Catchings of Mississippi, Outh- 
waite of Ohio, Reed of Maine and Burrows 
of Michigan of the committee on rules, and 
if they are made to understand by a shower 
of letters and petitions thatthe honest peo- 
ple of the country insist that the measure 
shall have a fair chance, then it is safe to 
presume that after an open debate, and on 
a yea and nay vote, the lottery will be 
defeated, 





Our Washington correspondent outlines 
the situation there politically. Financially 
speaking, the treasury already begins to see 
the flow of gold Europeward, and the futil- 
ity of our present policy again becomes ap- 
parent. The appearance of Secretary Car- 
lisle and Comptroller Eckels before the 
[louse committee on banking, and their 
cross examination on the details of their 
new banking schemes, is an act to be com- 
mended heartily. It is a proceeding that 
should become customary. It benefits all 
concerned. President Cleveland once more 
has done admirable service to the nation and 
the cause of reform of the public service 
by adding to the list of places exempt from 
the greed of the spoilsmen 150 employés of 
the Interior Department’s geological survey. 
This insures that places demanding men 
educated in scientific and technical schools 
will be filled hereafter by those who have 
secured their places through merit proved 
after competitive examination. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, though 
not unanimous, affirms the constitutionality 
of Massachusetts’s law excluding oleomar- 
garine from the State. The decision over- 
rules in part the famous ‘original pack- 
age’’ decision, and denies the interpreta- 
tion of the interstate commerce law which 
makes it superior to the right of a State to 
exclude objectionable products. 





The result of the municipal elections in 
New England cities during the past fort- 
night have on the whole favored the best 
interests of the cities and their citizens. In 
New Haven, Ct., there was a large increase 
in the ‘‘no license ’’ vote, and that venerable 
city is stirred as it has not been in many 
years. Startling disclosures of rottenness 
in high places are promised soon, and it is 
hoped that ere long that seat of a great uni- 
versity will be a safer place for the student 
body than it has been during the past decade, 
Twenty Massachusetts cities voted on the 
4th. Pittsfield swung into the license col- 
umn and Ilaverhill out of it. Thirteen 
cities voted for license and seven against it. 
Somerville elected as mayor, for his fourth 
term, an excellent Congregationalist, Hon. 
W. H. Hodgkins. Fall River changed its 
rulers for the better, and generally speaking 
the candidates elected represent a purer 
type of manhood and stronger devotion to 
the early New England ideals of govern- 
ment, Some of thisis due to the awakening 
of churches and church members to their 
duties as citizens, some of it to the organ- 
ized opposition of secret societies and some 
of it to the short-sightedness of the vicious 
—their unconcealed greed for oftice defeat- 
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ing their ambition by its very audacity. 
The clergymen of Boston and Cambridge 
and the cities which voted on the 11th were 
unusually outspoken in their advice to the 
voters, some exceeding their rights and 
duty, but most of them keeping near to that 
border line of just discrimination between 
abuse and use of the pulpit as a place for 
vote winning. 





The meeting of the National Municipal 
League, in Minneapolis, has had no such 
body of representative men in attendance 
as gathered in Philadelphia last January, 
but a sufficient number of eminent men 
have been present to give weight to the dis- 
cussions and proceedings, and the attend- 
ance of city officials and municipal re- 
formers in the cities and towns of the 
Northwest has been so large that the bene- 
ficial results to that section from the meet- 
ing must be very perceptible during the 
coming year. Next week we shall publish 
a report of this meeting and add comments 
that are now impossible, owing to meager 
press reports. The New York Chamber of 
Commerce, realizing the facts which justify 
a growing feeling of confidence among the 
police officials and politicians of the city 
that the influence of Mr. Platt and his 
legislature will not permit the Lexow com- 
mittee to proceed much longer or further in 
its work of investigation, has come out 
openly and declared itself utterly opposed 
to any such suppression. So this influen- 
tial body will lead in the next fight, namely 
the effort to neutralize the influence of the 
mapn—and his allies—whom Dr. Parkhurst 
has described as more dangerous than Mr. 
Croker. Father Ducey has attended the 
sittings of the Lexow committee and lis- 
tened to the additional proof of the venality 
and brutality of the judiciary and police. 
Boston has begun to get a glimpse of the 
facts which have justified the charges re- 
cently uttered by the Municipal League. 
The decision of the police commissioners 
has not been given yet, but the force of 
the testimony of the ignorant, timid, fear- 
ful Jews of the city, regarding the two offi- 
cers alleged to have received tribute money, 
has not been broken by any cross examina- 
tion or testimony introduced to prove the 
integrity of officers. 





John Burns, M. P., the eminent English 
legislator, member of the London County 
Council, and the idol of the radical masses 
of Great Britain, is in Denver, Col., 
this week, attending the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor. His advice to that important body 
it is now too early for us to report, but his 
speeches in New York City have been a pe- 
culiar combination of radicalism and con- 
servatism, quite in keeping with his record 
in London. He comes to this country to 
study as well as to teach. His duties as 
legislator and administrator of great British 
interests naturally lead him to desire to 
study social conditions in this country and 
our methods of administrating city affairs, 
of dispensing relief, guarding and reform- 
ing prisoners, etc. Moreover, he has come 
with a purpose to carefully study our na- 
tional and State labor bureaus. Hence, 
after he finishes his important work as the 
bearer of fraternal greetings, he will be seen 
and heard in our great cities. So far as he 
has investigated some aspects of lifein New 
York City his’ conclusions are not compli- 
mentary to us, 
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The new treaty with Japan has gone to 
the Senate for its approval. The treaty 
with China, which the Senate indorsed last 
August, has been ratified and the formali- 
ties concluded by the representatives of 
either government. It will remain in force 
ten years, and unless six months before 
that time notice of its final termination 
shall be given by either party it will con- 
tinue another decade. It isto be hoped that 
we will conform toits provisions more faith- 
fully than we did to the pledges we made 
in the preceding treaty. Only those Chinese 
laborers who have wives, children or parents 
in the United States, or have assets or liabil- 
ities to the amount of $1,000 in the United 
States, are allowed to return to or enter the 
United States, and then only if they have 
complied with rigid registration require- 
ments before leaving the United States. 
Even Chinese subjects of a higher grade— 
such as Officials, teachers, students, tourists 
—can only enter the United States by pro- 
ducing a consular certificate, and to no 
Chinaman will we grant citizenship. We 
do, however, pledge to all Chinese the pro- 
tection of person and property that is given 
to citizens of the most favored nations, and 
all skilled and unskilled American laborers 
residing in China must comply with any 
registration law which China may enact. 
Our government also is bound to report to 
China the name, age and occupation of all 
citizens of the United States, including 
missionaries, within and without the treaty 
ports of China. . 





Japan, very properly, has decided that 
not until China sends a duly accredited 
ambassador empowered to act—and bind 
by his acts—will she cease to be militant 
or consider any propositions of peace that 
China may make. No startling episode 
marks the course of the conflict since we 
last wrote. A new treaty with Italy has 
just been signed; and Japan has found it 
necessary to display force again in Korea in 
order to impress upon the officials at Seoul 
that Japan really means to reconstruct 
and purge the Korean administration of in- 
ternal affairs. The United States Senate 
was peremptory in its demand upon the 
State Department for full informaticn re- 
specting the instructions which led to the 
surrender of the Japanese spies, and it will 
be well worth noting carefully just what 
sort of an answer the State Department 
gives. 





The demand of the Senate for the publi 
cation of Admiral Walker’s report upon 
Hawaiian affairs also has significance, 
since it reveals the determination of the 
people to get at all the facts, even if sucha 
pursuit of knowledge reveals the incapacity 
of our State Department. Admiral Walker 
may or may not have had to suffer for his 
report, but its character only confirms the 
public’s former opinion of his ability and 
stalwart Americanism, and if any suffer by 
its publication they are those who tried to 
suppress it, who, in turn, are those who 
have shaped our recent policy toward Ha- 
waii, with all its discreditable consequences. 
Admiral Walker shows how strong has been 
the British influence in Honolulu, how per- 
sistent have been the plottings of the 
British diplomats to secure control of the 
islands, and how menacing is the aggressive 
attitude of Japan to the present govern- 
ment of the islands. But neither British 
scheming, Japanese planning, nor the re- 
buffs of Mr. Gresham have shaken the loy 
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alty of the dominant forces in Hawaii to 
the United ‘states, or lessened their desire 
for annexation. The recent elections went 
strongly in this direction, and Nov. 29 was 
as truly a day of Thanksgiving in Honolulu 
as it was in Boston, President Dole having 
set it aside by formal proclamation. 





Reports of the massacres of Armenians 
by Turkish soldiers and Koords have given 
details of such atrocious and awful inhu- 
manities that it was difficult even for those 
acquainted with the history of Turkey to 
believe they could be true. The story from 
Andagh, telling of the wholesale self-de- 
struction of the Armenian women, is one 
that thrills every heart with horror, and at 
the same time gratifies all who love to see 
honor counted of more value than life. But 
the newspapers of Constantinople, which are 
under the press censorship, have announced 
that the sultan has sent one of his imperial 
guards to Erzingen to carry a special deco- 
ration to Zeki Pasha, who commanded the 
army engaged in the massacre; and also 
that the sultan has sent a silk banner to 
each of the four Koordish chiefs who joined 
in the slaughter. After this royal approval 
of the deed no Turkish investigation would 
have the slightest value. The common in- 
terests of humanity imperatively demand 
that foreign governments should find out 
and make known to the world the truth 
concerning outrages, the report of which 
stirs with indignation every lover of his 
kind. It can hardly be possible that Chris- 
tian England will look on these reports 
without insisting on a thorough investiga- 
tion. The latest information from London 
indicates that British influence is at last 
making itself felt at Constantinople. Our 
own government could not afford to be 
silent in this matter, and, although Presi- 
dent Cleveland has not informed Congress 
and the people as to just what has been 
done, it is semi-officially announced that he 
has agreed that a representative of this 
nation may accompany the non-Turkish 
commission of investigation which England 
and the other powers, it is said, will force 
the Porte to permit to enter the Armenian 
territory. That our representative will not 
be an integral member of this commission 
is due to the decision of our State Depart- 
ment that it will be best to avoid respon- 
sibility for future co-ordinate action with 
European powers which such formal par- 
ticipation might involve. 





The loss of two seats to the English 
Liberals in recent by-elections has startled 
the party’s leaders, and the result is inter- 
preted as indicating the coming dissolution 
and downfall of the Liberal party. Lord 
Rosebery seems to be riding for a fall, but 
a resolute foreign policy zealously guarding 
the interests of the Armenian Christians 
might enable him to rally and hold the 
Nonconformists, who are so essential to 
Liberal success and who have been so luke- 
warm of late. The English Nonconformist 
journals—just at hand—interpret the result 
of the recent school board elections as a 
great moral victory for the opponents of the 
Clericals, and they express the opinion that 
the nominal Clerical majority in the board 
will not dare to disregard the verdict-of the 
people. But the cable brings different news. 
The twenty-nine Clericals made no con- 
cessions to the twenty-six Progressives last 
week, when they met to select officials for 
the coming year, and the fight from this 
om promises to be even more bitter than it 
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was preceding the election. The result of 
the first parish councils elections in England 
can scarcely be determined ag yet, but it 
seems to be evident that the reign of the 
clergy and the squires is broken, and the 
wisest of them have seen this and have co- 
operated to aid in developing proper offi- 
cials from the ranks of the voters. 





Our trade relations with Germany just 
now are far from pleasant. We are learn- 
ing that retaliation and discrimination is a 
game that two can play, though of course 
Germany just now finds in this discrimina- 
tion against our staple products ammuni- 
tion that helps the cause of the government 
in its effort to win the votes of the agra- 
rian party. The speech of the emperor at 
the formal opening of the elegant new home 
of the Reichstag indicated the tenor of the 
new bill, since introduced, which so sharply 
and relentlessly limits the right of free 
speech, the freedom of the press. Aimed at 
the rapidly multiplying Socialist party, it is 
a weapon just as hostile to the Clericals and 
the anti-Semites should it ever be the whim 
of the Ministry to turn it in their direction. 
This being so, it is thought that the Social- 
ists will find allies in the Reichstag who 
will fight against the law—at least until 
they get their price for the withdrawal of 
opposition. Signs of the gravity of the sit- 
uationin Germany multiply. A disintegrat- 
ing, revolutionary spirit is abroad, which 
the imperiousness, self-sufficiency and ex- 
travagance of the emperor are doing much 
to stimulate. Prussian supremacy is not as 
tolerable as itwas. The economic situation 
is strained. 
been a gratifying success. The burden of 
taxation grows heavier. And last, but not 
least, the recent sudden replacement of the 
chessmen on the board of European state- 
craft has not left Germany in a strategic 
position. 

cee 
IN BRIEF. 

We are sending to all our subscribers this 
week a copy of the Handbook for 1895, Pas- 
tors should send in their orders early. Those 
already received are in excess of last year, 
and it is very desirable that churches should 
secure their supply before the closing weeks 
of the year, thus avoiding disappointing de- 
lays. We are receiving unusually cordial 
words in commendation of the year’s edition. 





Boston’s city government very properly has 
put up a memorial tablet on the house No. 50 
Essex Street where Wendell Phillips lived 
and wrought; and friends and admirers of 
Charles Sumner have marked his old home 
on Hancock Street, No. 20, with a bronze 
tablet. 





Calls for the Palestine pictures and the itin- 
erary of our Palestine tour far exceed our ex- 
pectations. Evidently a very large company 
will in spirit accompany the tourists on their 
journey and, we hope, will in a real sense 
share their experiences as they shall be re- 
corded in our columns. 





Two Fall River Roman Catholic churches 
will, it is said, apply to the Massachusetts 
Legislature for incorporation. Heretofore, 
most, if not all, of the Catholic churches have 
given the control of their property to the 
diocese and the deed has been made in the 
name of the bishop. If these churches have 
many imitators it will be an interesting drift 
to watch, revealing the influence of new as- 
pirations and environment. 





We tender our compliments to the North 
Carolina conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. Last week it declined $300 
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offered to it by the president of the great ciga- 
rette‘‘ trust’ of thecountry. Money made by 
cruel boycotting of rivals, remorseless dicta- 
tion to producers, and extortion of consumers 
—to say nothing about their physical deterio- 
ration—and which places the recipient under 
embarrassing obligations has no place in the 
treasury of the Lord. 





The delightful, illustrated article on Scrooby 
in this number of The Congregationalist will 
recall a somewhat similar article by the same 
artist author on Plymouth in last year’s Fore- 
fathers’ Day number. We have a few copies of 
that issue on hand, which we can supply at ten 
cents each. The two numbers together (six- 
teen cents) are invaluable to any one who is 
interested in the ever fascinating story of the 
Pilgrims, and who is thus enabled to see 
them in both their English and American 
surroundings. 





This is the time when in many congrega- 
tions cards are being distributed for pledges 
for systematic giving for next year. Many 
people less need exhortations to give than 
clear information as to the objects to which 
they are giving. The pastor can do an accept- 
able service to his people by setting forthina 
single sermon the work of our national socie- 
ties and their relation to one another and to 
thechurches. The Congregational Handbook 
gives in brief compass the materials for such 
a sermon. 





Dr. N. D. Hillis, who has been called to the 
Central Church, Chicago, to succeed Profes- 
sor Swing, is a Presbyterian of a liberal type, 
but with no inclinations toward extremely 
advanced views. It is said that the salary is 
to be ten thousand dollars a year and three 
months’ vacation. He is very much beloved 
in his present parish in Evanston. If he 
accepts his call, as he probably will, he 
will be a power for righteousness in a most 
important pulpit. It will be interesting to 
see whether he retains his full ministerial 
standing in the Presbyterian Church. 





The course of lectures recently given in the 
Old South, Boston, on the founders of New 
England, is being repeated in Brooklyn. The 
list is suggestive as we approach Forefathers’ 
Day: William Brewster, William Bradford, 
John Winthrop, John Harvard, John Eliot, 
John Cotton, Roger Williams, Thomas 
Hooker. They were all men who feared God 
and wrought righteousness. Their names 
might fitly be added to the eleveath chapter 
of Hebrews: and they would furnish admi- 
rable themes for pulpit discourses about this 
season. 





The decision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court on marriage as a contract, rendered 
recently, is an exceedingly important one. 
It holds that in some cases fraud preceding 
engagement and marriage may justify divorce. 
Mere silence, though resulting in the conceal- 
ment of matters which would have prevented 
the engagement if known, would not consti- 
tute fraud, but ‘‘a partial and fragmentary 
disclosure, accompanied by the willful con- 
cealment of material and qualifying facts, 
would be as much of a fraud as actual mis- 
representation and would be, in fact, misrep- 
resentation.’’ 


Rev. D. W. Waldron of the City Missionary 
Society of Boston, Miss Z. D. Smith of the 
Associated Charities, Mr. Henry Peterson of 
the Industrial Aid Society, Rev. R. B. Tobey 
of Berkeley Temple, Mr. Pickert of the 
Hebrew Benevolent Association and Rev. E. 
A. Horton of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, in interviews with a representa- 
tive of the Boston Herald, agree substantially 
in declaring that the calls for aid up to date 
this year have been much fewer than they 
were last winter, and they predict an easier 
winter for the poor and unemployed. Never- 
theless, they all expect to have abundant op- 
portunity for rendering aid, and they ail ask 
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for and should receive aid from their several 
constituencies. 





It would not be at all surprising if, in the 
great uprising against municipal misrule, 
some of the brave leaders had to shed their 
blood or lose their lives as the penalty for 
truth telling. The late editor of the Forum, 
Mr. L. S. Metcalf, now editing the Citizen of 
Jacksonville, was savagely assaulted recently 
by a police commissioner of that city for 
daring to say in an editorial that the city 
and county officials were cognizant of and 
tolerated gambling and illegal sales of liquor. 
Dr. Wallace of the First Church, Portland, 
Ore., who has led in the crusade against gam- 
bling houses in that city, has received letters 
threatening him and his with destruction by 
the use of dynamite. He smiles serenely and 
continues to fight. 





It must not be imagined that the much-ad- 
vertised conferences of Pope Leo with “ the 
representatives of the Eastern churches” 
stand for genuine negotiations between the 
Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catholic 
Churches. The Orientals now in consultation 
with the Pope belong to small and scat- 
tered bodies which have already accepted the 
papal supremacy, while retaining their own 
governmental and liturgical forms and their 
privilege of marriage for the clergy. They 
have no more authority to speak for the 
masses of the Greek Christians in Russia and 
Turkey than American Roman Catholic bish- 
ops visiting in Rome would have to negotiate 
for the submission of the Protestants of Amer- 
ica. Instead of beingrepresentative members 
of the Orthodox Oriental Church they are 
merely Oriental Roman Catholics renewing 
allegiance to the Pope. 





The chiefs of police of the cities of the State 
of Illinois have an admirable custom of meet- 
ing once a year to discuss their professional 
interests, an example that the officials of 
other States might well imitate. We find the 
present chief of Chicago’s police saying, what 
is too often forgotten by reformers, viz., that 
‘*the policeman is just a plain, ordinary man. 
He is not an angel, nor is he inclined to make 
heroic sacrifices in the cause of municipal re- 
form.’”? Why? Because he knows that “a 
score of scheming politicians are after his 
place for some partisan worker,” and if he is 
not considerate of the interests of the men 
who ‘‘ made ”’ him he will be  broken.’”?’ What 
is Chief Brennan’s remedy? ‘The police 
of any city should be as entirely non-partisan 
as is the United States army... . So long as 
political leaders can use the police, so long 
will they do it.’”” Here is a cry from the ranks 
for relief, and it harmonizes exactly with the 
opinion of the Committee of Seventy and the 
National Municipal League. 





We always rejoice in the success of a con- 
temporary, religious or secular, which has 
earned popular esteem by fidelity to high 
journalistic ideals. Sucha one is the Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald, which signalized its centennial 
last Saturday by issuing a many-paged edi- 
tion, reflecting not only its own history dur- 
ing the last one hundred years but that of the 
city and State whose welfare it has so studi- 
ously promoted. It is of passing interest that 
one of the founders of this influential paper 
was for some time pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Rutland, Dr. Samuel Will- 
iams. He saw at that early date the oppor- 
tunity which a newspaper afforded for dis- 
seminating truth, and his leading deacon be- 
came his chief financial backer. The Herald 
sends out with its special edition a remark- 
ably excellent facsimile of the first copy. 
There are only a dozen other papers in the 
country which have had a continuous exist- 
ence of one hundred years, and, fittingly 
enough, it is proposed to bring their present 
managers together in a littleclub. As editors 
of the oldest religions paper in the country, 
we would smile approval on such an. organi- 
zation, 
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FROM NEW YORK. 
At Work Again. 

The Lexow Committee resumed its ses- 
sions on Monday last, and has been kept 
busy with investigations of new and old 
charges against new and old transgressors, 
police and other. ‘ Father’’ Ducey attends 
the sessions as regularly as before his arch- 
bishop issued his edict. Charges of cruelty, 
more revolting than any heretofore made, 
and proofs of perjury, bold and persistent, 
have shocked the community anew. But 
much of the time has been given to the 
shortcomings of the district attorney, 
through whose chronic laziness, criminal 
neglect of duty, or positive sympathy with 
lawbreakers, cases have been left untried for 
years, and many of the vilest criminals have 
been allowed to escape punishment. One 
of his latest obstructions of justice was the 
unhindered escape to Europe of the chief 
(female) witness against half a dozen ac- 
cused police blackmailers, not likely now to 
be convicted for want of her testimony. 
Steps are being taken for his early removal. 


Typical City Fathers. 

A leading Tammany alderman has fol- 
lowed ‘“‘ Judge”? Pat Divver’s example by 
getting into a drunken braw!] with one of his 
saloon-keeping friends, smashing his plate- 
glass windows, his well-filled bottles, his 
furniture, etc., and is now working his 
‘*pull’’ to get rid of the consequences. 

Another alderman of the same stripe has 
been convicted of conducting a notorious 
gambling house at Asbury Park. Being in 


*the hands of New Jersey—instead of Tam- 


many—authorities, he was fined $500 and 
sentenced to five months in jail. Out on 
$5,000 bail, he is waiting the result of an ap- 
peal to the higher Jersey courts. 

Dr. Parkhurst. 

As might have been expected, Dr. Park- 
hurst has had to hold up for a while to rest 
his over-worked throat, but rest and the air 
of the Lakewood (N. J.) pine groves brought 
him round, and he bids fair to live to make 
life more than ever a burden to Tammany. 
On his return he addressed the young peo- 
ple of his own church, the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, Calvary Baptist, and Plymouth, 
Brooklyn, on their duties as Christian citi- 
zens, Last week a dinner was given in his 
honor by the City Vigilance League, at- 
tended by more than 500 of his admirers, 
representing many other hundreds who 
were unable to procure tickets. It wasa 
noble tribute to the noble doer of a noble 
work, 

Among the various methods of honoring 
the anti-Tammany hero, one which meets 
with growing favor just now is the erec- 
tion, by general subscription, of a memo- 
rial building for the use of the benevolent 
workers on the East Side, below Fourteenth 
Street, to be known as the Parkhurst House 
—a sensible, useful, permanent testimonial 
which Dr. Parkhurst would prize vastly 
more than any monument of marble or 
bronze. 


Another Mammoth Structure. 

Another great purchase of real estate has 
surprised our business people quite as much 
as did the Metropolitan Insurance Compa- 
ny’s late absorption of the block from Mad- 
ison Square to Fourth Avenue. This new 
purchase comprises the entire block be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues, Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Streets. Most of the prop- 
erty has been bought, and lots that could 
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not be at once transferred have been leased, 
by a Chicago firm that proposes to tear 
down the buildings of the entire block, 
including the well-known Chickering Hall 
and St. Ann’s Episcopal Church and rec- 
tory, and to cover the whole square, 184 by 
920 feet, with a modern mercantile build- 
ing, or possibly more than one, of many 
stories, to be occupied as an immense ‘ de- 
partment store’’ for the sale of everything 
needed by families of every grade in city 
or country. The outlay of $3,000,000 for 
the land, and the coming cost of millions 
more for the building, give fresh illustra- 
tion of the way in which business is done 
nowadays—the big fish remorselessly eating 
the little ones. 


The Lecture Season. 

Dr. Lysander Dickerman has resumed his 
lectures here this season, and has won 
hearty applause from thoughtful audiences 
by his discourse on the Condition of Woman 
in Ancient Egypt. This monograph, the re- 
sult of long, patient and scholarly research, 
has been delivered on this side before the 
New York Geographical Society, and its 
president, Judge Daly, pronounced Mr, 
Dickerman to be the highest present Amer- 
ican authority on Egyptology. Across the 
river it was delivered before the Brooklyn 
Institute with the like success, 

The institute, by the way, is giving the 
Brooklynites an unusually profitable course, 
literary and scientific, this season. Among 
the lecturers have already appeared Dr. 
William Everett, on Saints and Saintly Serv- 
ice, Professor McKay on Polarized Light, 
Prof. William James of Harvard College on 
Psychology, Locke Richardson’s readings 
from Shakespeare, Tennyson and others, 
and Dr. Janes on the French Republic. 

Great expectations are excited by the in- 
stitute’s promise of a course of eight lec- 
ture on the Founders of New England by 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
Governor Greenhalge, W. R. Thayer, James 
De Normandie, John Cotton Brooks, Presi- 
dent Andrews and Dr. J. H. Twichell. 
Brewster, Bradford, Winthrop, Harvard, 
Eliot, Hooker, Cotton and Roger Williams 
are to be the themes of the speakers. If 
one only had time to attend all the lectures 
nightly offered in the two cities there is 
next to nothing that he might not know. 

Dr. MacArthur has stirred up no little 
feeling by his utterance of a strong plea in 
behalf of our public schools as the nurge of 
patriotism, the conservator of all the rights 
and duties of citizenship, the defense against 
national prejudices and religious bigotries 
and one of the chief promoters of the repub- 
lic’s welfare. In good round terms he de- 
nounced the foes of the common schools— 
the trading politicians, sectarians and those 
indifferent to the character of our teachers— 
as foes to the nation’s grandest possibilities. 
He maintained that the great principles of 
truth, purity, honesty and morality could 
and should be taught in our schools to the 
children of Protestants, Romanists, He- 
brews, Gentiles, Christians or heathens, and 
warned his hearers that the American peo- 
ple will not long allow any church to con- 
trol the education of our children. 


The Passing-on of Dr. H. M. Storrs. 

The funeral of Dr. Henry M. Storrs was 
attended on Tuesday in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Orange, N. J., the spirit- 
ual home of his people for the last twelve 
years. All the seats Were filled, as were 
many extra chairs brought into the aisles. 
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The pulpit and platform were draped in 
black, relieved by a profusion of flowers 
and plants. All business throughout the 
city, even that of the liquor saloons, was 
suspended during the services. A large 
delegation of pastors and lay members 
of New York, Brooklyn and New Jersey 
churches attended, with two from his early 
charge in Lawrence, Mass., and every pos- 
sible token of respect and loving apprecia- 
tion for the strong preacher and successful 
pastor was shown. Dr. R. S. Storrs offered 
prayer at the family home. At the church 
the funeral address was tenderly given by 
Rev. Dr. N. A. Hyde of Indianapolis, a 
seminary classmate and ever since a close 
friend of the deceased. This was in fulfill- 
ment of a compact made in the seminary, 
that whichever of the pair survived the 
other should conduct the funeral service. 
Drs. Hickok and Ludlow, neighboring pas- 
tors, took part in prayer and reading of the 
Scriptures. 

The bereaved church has most generously 
voted to assume all expenses of its pastor’s 
sickness and burial, and to continne his 
salary for the benefit of Mrs. Storrs, who 
has been for some time, and still remains, 
seriously ill. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
A Good Start. 

The short session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress has started off with unexpected vigor, 
which, if continued, may result in some 
positive legislation of a desirable character 
before next March. The gathering of the 
clans was accompanied by considerable 
merrymaking on the part of the Republi- 
cans, but, all things considered, both sides 
behaved remarkably well and there was a 
noticeable absence of the acrimony dis- 
played on the similar occasion six years 
ago. The President's message bored every- 
body and offended a great many, but, on 
more mature consideration, the Congress- 
men as a whole appear to have coincided 
with many of the President’s recommenda- 
tions which at first fell upon unfriendly 
ears, and particularly with those relating 
to tinancial and currency reform. The con- 
sensus Of opinion here now is that if there 
were time both houses would be very likely 
to act affirmatively in response to the latter. 
But, as usual in the short sessions, there is 
grave doubt whether tbere will be time for 
this or for any other important and exten- 
sive piece of legislation. 

Currency Legislation Probable. 

The House committee on banking and 
currency has already taken steps for formu- 
lating a bill on the lines indicated by the 
President and Mr. Carlisle, and the Senate 
committee will follow the example soon. 
It is remarked with pleasure that this im- 
portant subject bids fair to be considered 
in a patriotic spirit and independently of 
party lines. For once the Eastern bankers 
and the Southern and Western inflationists 
seem disposed to act in concert. The oppo- 
sition will probably come mainly from the 
radical free silver men. 

The Cloture Idea Making Progress. 

The unexpected tendency toward activity 
has been manifested in other directions 
also. In the Senate, immediately after as- 
sembling, the cléture proposition was re- 
vived, and was advocated with great energy 
by several senators who were formerly 
prominent in opposition to the idea. 
Among them were Senators Vest, Daniel 
and George. The movement was subse- 
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quently abandoned for the session by agree- 
ment, but it is evident that the cldture 
principle is steadily advancing in favor, and 
that it will not be many months or years 
before the prediction of The Congregation- 
alist in regard to its adoption by the Senate 
is fulfilled. In the debate great stress was 
laid upon the assertion that without cléture 
nothing could be accomplished in this ses- 
sion. It remains to be seen whether this 
proves literally true. Certainly nothing 
can be accomplished that is strongly ob- 
jected to by two or three individuals, That 


has been proved abundantly, not only in, 


short sessions but also in long sessions. 
What Is Likely to Happen. 

It looks now as if there would be no 
chance whatever for any further tariff legis- 
lation, or for either of the so-called ‘ pop- 
gun”’ bills. A great many senators would 
like to pass a supplementary measure re- 
ducing the duty on sugar, for the purpose 
of disciplining the refractory sugar trust, 
but there are several friends of the trust in 
the Senate, and they can prevent the con- 
templated action. Besides, the Republicans 
have intimated that if the tariff question 
is reopened at all they propose to reopen it 
in its entirety, and the Democrats would 
probably prefer anything rather than this 
to happen. As to the Nicaragua canal, it is 
unquestionable that during the autumn re- 
cess there has been a great increase of favor 
toward the proposed assumption of the 
canal enterprise by the government, and 
that if Congress could be brought to a vote 
on the subject today the vote would be in 
the affirmative. But there is not absolute 
unanimity on the subject, and it is appre- 
hended by many that it will be talked to 
death by its enemies in the Senate, as usual. 
This fate is extremely probable for the 
national bankruptcy bill and for the free 
ship bill. It is possible that the Republi- 
cans may allow the Arizona and New Mex- 
ico admission bills to go through, having 
profited so much and so unexpectedly from 
the admission of Utah, and also inasmuch 
as Arizona went Republican in the recent 
election for the first time in its history. 

The anti-option bill has few friends and 
fewer chances; it is doubtful if it will be 
even considered. The anti-lottery bill may, 
perhaps, be passed, but it will be recollected 
that it has been subjected to some modifi- 
cations which rob it of much of its intended 
effectiveness, The free silver men are un- 
doubtedly in a majority in both houses, 
and yet scarcely any one expects a serious 
attempt in behalf of free coinage this win- 
ter, partly because it would precipitate an 
endless debate, and partly because, even if 
a free silver bill were passed, it would, of 
course, be vetoed. There remains the prop- 
osition to allow pooling by railways under 
regulation by the interstate commerce com- 
mission, and the general opinion is that 
this is favored by a majority on actount of 
the very manifest and grievous difficulties 
which the railway systems of the country 
have been and are still encountering, and 
which appear to many congressmen to call 
for relief. The bill, however, will have to 
take its chances in the Senate, like all other 
measufes, 

Foreign Affairs. 

Several senators have a rod in pickle for 
the administration, and there will be a 
good deal of sharp criticism anent the 
policy of the President and Secretary 
Gresham toward China, Japan, Samoa, 
Turkey and Hawaii. The bond issue will 
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furnish a text for various animadversions 
upon the administration in both houses, 
and it is not unlikely that in the lower 
house some day a general scolding match 
will be precipitated. The Democrats, the 
silverites and the Populists are brimfal 
of wrath and grievances against the admin- 
istration, and the Republicans at least will 
not take any active measures to quell any 
tumult of this kind that may arise on the 
floor. 

Friction with Germany. 

Among other public questions engaging 
the attention of the authorities here the 
tariff difficulties with Germany have aroused 
much interest in the treasury department 
and they may develop into a matter of 
national importance. At present it is evi- 
dent that Germany intends to resent our 
discrimination against her beet sugar by 
shutting out American importations of all 
kinds, so far as she can find any pretext 
whatever for doing so. A beginning was 
made with American meat and cattle and 
then American canned goods were placed 
under severe restrictions, Next a German 
commission was appointed to discover some 
way for dispensing with the use of Amer 
ican cotton, and now it is proposed to in- 
crease the duty on cotton seed oil 250 per 
cent. It is quite a lively little tariff war as 
it stands, and the treasury officials are as 
yet unable to foresee the end of it. 

In Behalf of the Indians. 

Friends of the Indians are interested in a 
bill, just introduced by Senator Berry, pro- 
viding a territorial form of government for 
the Indians occupying what is known as the 
Indian Territory, and changing its name to 
Indianola. The bill grants the usual terri- 
torial suffrage to all male residents of law- 
ful age, thus securing representation in 
Congress, and makes Indian homesteads in- 
alienable and exempt from taxation. It has 
not yet come up for discussion, but on its 
face it appears likely to commend itself to 
the favor of both houses. 

Dec, &. Cc. 8. E. 

FROM THE INTERIOR. 
A Well-Housed Church. 

The Second Church at Rockford entered 
its new home (Dec. 2) with this striking 
record on its program: Dedicated May 8, 
1892, Destroyed by Fire Feb. 20, 1894, Re- 
dedicated, Dec. 2, 1894, In many respects 
the last building is an improvement on the 
first. Its entire cost, $80,000, has been pro- 
vided for, so that practically the church 
enters its new edifice with no burden of in- 
terest to look after. Its organ proves more 
than satisfactory. The trials of rebuilding 
have united the people and their much 
loved pastor, Dr. W. M. Barrows, if possible, 
more closely than ever before, and made 
them more anxious than ever to do the 
work of a Christian church. During the 
work of rebuilding the pastor has been 
careful to present all the usual objects of 
benevolence, so that causes depending in 
part on the gifts of this church might not 
suffer. There are few bodies of Christian 
people anywhere which have been readie 
to respond to appeals for help than that 
which forms the church at Rockford. 

No wonder that the pastor, as he surveyed 
the audiences which filled the great audi- 
torium to the very doors, said that it seemed 
like getting home to be once more within 
what, only nine months since, were black 
ened and ice-covered walls. No worde 
that he had words of appreciation fer the 
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building committee, to whose energy and 
care the rebuilding has been pushed so 
rapidly forward, or that in making the 
words of Matt. 20: 16 his text he natu- 
rally chose to translate them, as he has 
authority to do, ‘‘ Many are called but few 
are the choice ones.’”’ He must have 
thought, if he did not put his thought in 
words, that there are a good many choice 
ones among his people. 

A Strong Plant in Michigan. 

The Old First Church in Detroit, where 
Dr. W. H. Davis is now completing the 
tenth year of his pastorate, possesses one 
of the most beautiful and convenient houses 
of worship inthe country. It has a Sunday 
school averaging over five hundred, achurch 
membership hard upon seven hundred, 
Christian Endeavor Societies full of enthu- 
siasm and loyalty, and other organizations 
which enable it to care for the spiritual 
interests of those in its vicinity. Its gifts 
to outside objects, including those to mis- 
sions and branch churches formed and nour- 
ished by the mother church, during the last 
fifty years amount to more than a quarter 
of a million of dollars ($256,000). Begin- 
ning its life Christmas Day, 1844, it has ex- 
hibited the Christmas spirit of giving 
throughout its entire history. Its recent 
gift at a single collection of $3,350 for city 
missions indicates its purpose to make the 
second half-century of its life richer and 
better than the first. The well-known 
Woodward Avenue Church began as a col- 
ony from this church. Another coluny has 
been sent out the past year for which the 
outlook is most hopeful. Three other 
churches and two branch churches, one of 
them Polish, have largely been sustained 
by the gifts and personal assistance of the 
First Church. Some of them are even yet 
dependent upon her gifts for a part of their 
support. During the present pastorate the 
church has been compelled to exchange its 
down-town site for an up-town location. 
During these ten years the additions to the 
church have reached the large aggregate of 
six hundred. 

These facts and many others of great in- 
terest were brought out at the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church, a service which was a 
jubilee in fact as well as in name, The 
church has had five installed pastors, two 
of whom, Rev. H. D. Kitchell (now 85 years 
old) and Dr. Addison Ballard, professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of New 
York, were present and took part in the ex- 
ercises. The historical address, by Deacon 
George M. Lane, was read Saturday evening, 
and the next day, Dec. 9, was made Jubilee 
Sunday, and was crowded full of commem- 
orative services. Of the thirteen original 
members three survive and were present at 
the jubilee reception. One of the three was 
appointed clerk at the first meeting of the 
church and has held the office ever since. 
It is only when we review the life of a 
church like this that we are able adequately 
to appreciate the work it has done and the 
place it has come to fill in the life of a com- 
munity. It isin no boastful spirit that one 
may ask, What would Detroit be, or Michi- 
gan, in fact, were the work which this Old 
First Church has done to be blotted out 
from their history? 


The Pacific Theological Seminary. 

From the catalogue for 1894-5 we learn 
that this institution was never in better 
condition than at present both as regards 
endowments and instructors. The choice 
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of Dr. J. K. McLean as president and the 
work he has been able to do in this office 
have added very greatly to the efficiency of 
the institution. In the courses of study 
offered and in the thoroughness of the in- 
struction given the institution need not 
shrink from comparison with older institu- 
tions East. Provision has been made for a 
course in sociology, and lectures are given, 
as they ought to be in all our theological 
seminaries, not only in systematic but in 
Biblical, practical and historical theology. 
From the number of hours assigned to the 
different courses, one may conclude that 
the climate on the Pacific coast is not un- 
favorable to work. 

Ministers’ Meeting. e 

The feature of the gathering Monday 
morning was a scholarly and an apprecia- 
tive, as well as a discriminating, review by 
Dr. J. G. Johnson of Dr. Dunning’s book 
on Congregationalism and Prof. Williston 
Walker’s History of Congregationalism. 
Both works were praised highly, the for- 
mer for its popular style and for the clear- 
ness with which it presents the facts which 
the people ought to know. Professor 
Walker’s book, written from a somewhat 
different standpoint and with a different 
aim, was also commended as a work of 
great value. Dr. Johnson called attention 
to the influence which some of the fathers 
of Congregationalism have exerted in the 
political history of the country, and sug- 
gested that these facts have not as yet been 
made sufficiently prominent. 

Chicago Commons. 

This is the name given to the social set- 
tlement under the charge of Prof. Graham 
Taylor. Its situation in the heart of the 
Tabernacle parish and among a foreign born 
people is very favorable. The settlement has 
been equally fortunate in securing a house 
large, well-built and admirably adapted to 
its needs. The house has been furnished at 
small expense. The settlement has already 
done an amount of work which encourages 
its management to feel that to its useful- 
ness there is practically no limit. Two 
homes form the nucleus of the household. 
There are seven resident and six non-resi- 
dent members. The settlement is con- 
nected with the seminary through the de- 
partment of sociology. The work is as 
varied and extensive as the region seems to 
demand. This whole work, including that 
of the Plymouth Winter Night College in 
connection with the Bohemian Mission, has 
been placed under the care of a committee 
appointed by the directors of the City Mis- 
sionary Society. To the privileges afforded 
by this college the young people have heart- 
ily responded. 

Thursday Afternoon Seminary Lectures. 

Every alternate week lectures are given 
the students on some practical topic by gen- 
tlemen eminent in their professions or in 
their sphere of life. Last Thursday Dr. 
J. H. Hollister, prominent alike as a Sun- 
day school superintendent for nearly forty 
years, as a physician, and as the head ofa 
great medical college, spoke instructively 
and attractively on the development and 
care of the body. At the close of his lec- 
ture Professor Herron of Iowa College was 
introduced. He has been absent in the 
East for a month, and expressed himself as 
happy over what he had seen, and as con- 
firmed in his belief that now all classes of 
people are coming as never previously in 
history to accept Christ’s standards of duty 
as the rule of life. 
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The Lewis Institute. 

This is another of the institutions for 
which a large estate has been left. Ihe 
trustees, after allowing the original gift to 
accumulate till it has reached the sum of 
$1,500,000, have purchased land at the 
corner of Madison and Robey Streets, and 
in the spring will begin work. The ques- 
tion with them is, What sort of work shall 
it be? A few nights ago representative 
people were brought together at the Union 
League Club and asked to express their 
opinions. Some advocated asecond Armour 
Institute, some wanted another manual 
training school, some a normal school, 
some a trades school, and some a school for 
the training of girls in housekeeping and 
in occupations by which they will be able 
to secure self-support. 

Fargo College. 

No better news have we heard for many a 
day than of Dr. D. K. Pearsons’s gift of $50,- 
000 to Fargo College on condition that $150 
000 be raised in addition. This sum will 
put the college on its feet and equip it for 
the work it is now called upon todo. The 
trustees have accepted the gift and pledged 
themselves to meet the conditions. The 
president writes that the money will be 
found. But it will not be found unless lov- 
ers of learning come generously and speed- 
ily to the rescue. That the college ought 
to live, has earned its right to live, and 
ought to live just where it has been put, no 
one familiar with the geography of the re- 
gion can doubt, 

Chicago, Dec. 8. FRANKLIN. 

FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Municipal Affairs. 

The ballots of the people in the Twin 
Cities have recently spoken, in no uncertain 
way, regarding the corruption of well known 
city officials. In St. Paul startling charges 
were made which have Jaid bare corruptions 
intrenched for thirty years. In Minneapolis 
Robert Pratt was elected mayor by a large 
majority, which means that the executive 
of the city cannot ignore, without rebuke, 
as did Mayor Eustis, well-known Sunday 
closing and other statutes, giving as his 
reason that the so-called respectable lead- 
ing wholesale liquor men do not desire the 
law enforced. Mayor Eustis made the seri- 
ous blunder of his administration when he 
took the liquor men into his confidence and 
let them dictate his so-named “ policy.” 

The Northwestern cities are working ear- 
nestly and are expecting large local results 
and new impetus from the meeting of the 
National Municipal League just held in 
Minneapolis. 

A Musical Revival. 

Mr. F. H. Jacobs of Chicago, Mr. Moody’s 
helper in evangelistic work, has recently 
held a musical institute among the East Side 
Minneapolis churches. He has done much 
toward bringing out the best musical and 
spiritual worth of the Gospel Hymns. He 
has also been able to organize large cho- 
ruses in most of the churches, which will 
be helpful in the evening services. When 
such a master as Mr. Jacobs gets hold of 
these hymns he disarms nearly all adverse 
criticism. But the greatest gain is the new 
impulse which it gives the young people 
for spiritual songs and evangelistic work. 
Missionary Extension. 

The Endeavorers of the Twin Cities are 
wide awake to this new movement and are 
canvassing the churches, enlisting all young 
people and interesting them in mission 
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work. Plans are all made to hold simul- 
taneous meetings throughout each city, de- 
voting the entire Sunday to missions. At 
these meetings speakers from abroad will be 
present. This movementis primarily educa- 
tional, but it is fundamental and is already 
bearing fruit among our young people. 
Dr. French. 

The man who has been called to the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church at Malden, Mass., was for five 
years the pastor of Wesley Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Minneapolis. His personal 
character and eminent usefulness are well 


attested in all this region. He has won a- 


good name and hosts of friends in all the 
churches. Malden is to be congratulated 
in securing so able a preacher and such an 
untiring leader and worker. 

Evening Service. 

A number of our churches in Minnesota 
have just organized young men’s clubs for 
the purpose of reaching the people in the 
community who do not ordinarily go to 
church. These Sunday evening meetings 
are yielding very satisfactory results. In 
Plymouth Church Dr, Wells has adopted 
even a simpler method. He has a special 
musical program of the best music by the 
choir, and the old hymns for the audience, 
and a short address on some religious or 
social topic by the pastor. Already the 
evening audience has increased threefold, 
and the good which such a service is doing, 
in this down town church, is incalculable. 
Ministerial Training. 

In our Interior and Western States there 
is a growing demand for Biblical and min- 
isterial training which is in no sense in 
opposition to our theological schools, but 
it arises from those classes for whom no 
adequate provision is made. First, there 
are students graduates in other than the 
classical course in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The ordinary English course in 
a few of our seminaries, planned for an 
entirely different class, is not well fitted 
for the theological training of these already 
well-trained minds. Asa result in our col- 
leges, and notably in our State universi- 
ties, every year we lose to the ministry 
some of our best students, simply because 
there is no theological school which meets 
their demands, 

Again there are many pastors, especially 
in our pewer States, who have not had 
much theological and Biblical training, who 
are desirous to avail themselves of the best 
instruction, but who cannot generally go to 
any of our theological schools. There are 
also laymen in every community who for 
various reasons would be glad to place 
themselves under competent instruction. 

There are two ways of meeting this de- 
mand. First, by planting a denominational 
theological training school in connection 
with the leading interdenominational col- 
lege or State university. This would need- 
lessly multiply instructors and expenses. 
Or adjacent to this college or university 
a theological school may be planted in 
which competent instruetors from the uni- 
versity or college, regardless of denomina- 
tional affiliations, shall give instruction. And 
then, if it be necessary, let some specialist in 
each denomination be asked to give instruc- 
tion on its distinctive doctrines and polity. 

This or some better method would save 
to the ministry every year some of the keen- 
est and most promising graduates of the 
non-classical courses. These are often left to 
wander off into other professions simply be- 
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cause the church has as yet opened no door 
through which they may enter the ministry. 


J. A. S. 
—_ — 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


There have been not a few readers of Har- 
per’s Magazine who have wondered why such 
a magazine published writings like Trilby, 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, and Thomas 
Hardy’s new story, Hearts Insurgent. They 
will find the defense for such editorial judg- 
ment in an article by Henry M. Alden, editor 
of the Magazine,in the current Weekly. It 
must be remembered that Mr. Alden is the 
author of a remarkable book, God in His 
World, once studied at Andover Seminary, 
and is a profoundly spiritual critic of liter- 
ature. He says the only requirement we 
can make of Mr. Hardy is that he tell the 
whole truth of Wessex life as it is lived. 
“ The artist is only indirectly a philosopher or 
a preacher. He does not attempt to justify 
the ways of God to men, or to show how the 
ways of men may be finally reconciled to 
those of God—he attempts nothing beyond 
the concrete synthesis visible to him.... 
What is itthe objecting moralist would have? 
What more effective sermon—if one calls for a 
sermon—could Mr. Hardy have preached than 
this: showing thatin the world old dilemma of 
the human heart, beset on the one side by 
nature, through passions which she urges on to 
excess, lest she should fail of her ends, and on 
the other side scourged by the conventions of 
a social order and by a conscience assentient 
to that order.’’ Concerning Tess’s end Mr. 
Alden says, ‘‘ She was deprived of the conso- 
lations of an uncondemning nature, but not 
brought to a real knowledge of the uncon- 
demning Christ.” 

The question of the necessity or profit of 
having divinity schools allied with universi- 
ties is discussed by Gen. F. A. Walker, in the 
December Educational Review, in an article 
on Professional and General Education. He 
thinks that the past history of the country 
does not intimate that this formal connection 
is highly important. ‘‘The schools of this 
class which have exerted the greatest influ- 
ence upon the life and thought of the nation 
have been separate schools,” but he thinks 
that possibly changed conditions and ideals 
may change the situation in the future, for 
‘today the clergyman is largely a man of 
affairs; the importance of denominational 
tenets is greatly reduced, even in the minds 
of theologians.’’ President Warfield of La- 
fayette College, in the same journal, pleads 
for student co-operation in college govern- 
ment. He says the whole system of Ameri- 
can college government needs recasting. ‘It 
demands a recognition of the student as a 
free agent, the complete abandonment of ideas 
drawn from feudalism and despotism, and 
the fundamental recognition that the major- 
ity of men who enter college are men of ear- 
nest purpose, who, if given an opportunity to 
choose between right and wrong under natu- 
ral conditions, will almost invariably choose 
the right.” 

The Churchman sees a great light. The es- 
sentials of church unity on missionary ground 
it apprehends. Naturally the question fol- 
lows, If so in Japan, why not in the United 
States? It says: “‘ Missionaries in Japan, for 
instance, cannot reckon upon any strong feel- 
ing of Scotch patriotism propping up the 
Westminster Confession; nor on any English 
Nonconformist hatred of prelavy and an es- 
tablished church; nor on any German abhor- 
rence of papal usurpations and popish super- 
stitions. They must present, not the compro- 
mises and controversies that have lasted for 
centuries in Europe, but the simple essentials 
of the Christian religion, which can be ap- 
prehended and appreciated in Japan. It is 
evident that the Japanese are throwing off 
everything else as mere surplusage; perhaps 
they are throwing off something of what is 
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really necessary and vital. But here is the 
great question for every missionary—nay, for 
every thoughtful Christian—how much of the 
religion I want to live by myself and transmit 
to others is really necessary ? If that question 
could be answered, how much nearer Chris- 
tian people would be to a genuine unity.” 

One of the most suggestive and encouraging 
articles recently written is that by Prof. A. J. 
Dubois in the December Century, in which he 
asks, What Has Science to do with Religion? 
He takes issue with Professor Huxley in his 
assumption that religion is based on the ve- 
racity of records, and must stand or fall with 
them. Professor Dubois says that ‘the only 
basis upon which any religion can stand, or 
has a right to stand, is at bottom identical 
with that upon which science rests—viz., the 
basis of universal experience, the testimony 
of universal consciousness, the result of daily 
verification. This is a basis which science 
cannot ignore. ... However conflicting and 
diverse the views of theology, back of all lies 
the solid fact of human experience. This is 
the basis of religion—the verification of the 
spiritual in life. Doctrines of theology, like 
theories of science, have their day and give 
place to better, but the basis of both is the 
same. Faith is thus not a dream; it is not 
merely the substance of things lioped for; it is 
the evidence of things unseen,”’ 

The Pilot, after discussing the use of the 
Sarum ritual at the recent jubilee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the Advent, Bos- 
ton, says: ‘‘ Wise Catholics, however, look 
very kindly on the Ritualistic movement, 
which is steadily gaining strength among the 
Episcopalians, both in England and America. 
It can have but one logical conclusion, In- 
dividuals are constantly reaching it. That 
the whole body will yet be brought to it is not 
an extravagant forecast.” 


ABROAD. 


English Nonconformist Liberal sentiment 
thus voices itself in the words of Rev. C. A. 
Berry, in a recent number of the New Age: 
“The day is forever past when half a dozen 
well-meaning men might choose a candidate 
and draft a program, and then invite the 
working classes to come in and adopt their 
cut-and-dried schemes, The day of the work- 
ers has dawned. They justly demand a place 
in the innermost councils and the preparatory 
conferences of the party whichis seeking their 
support. And if Liberalism is to achieve ulti- 
mate victory at the polls, no time must be lost 
in putting local Liberal organizations on this 
broad and deep foundation. Middle-class 
Liberalism is a spent volcano. The progress- 
ive achievements of the future depend, alike 
for their character and their speed, upon the 
degree in which the older and the newer ele- 
ments of Liberalism can be drawn into free 
and intelligent association.” 


« —<— - 


“NO DEBTS AND NO ASSETS.” 


BY REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D., NEW YORK. 





The trustees of a great city church, 
whose pastor has just died, reported the 
other day to the congregation that this is 
the condition of their affairs and in view of 
it recommended that the church disband. 
The fact has since been brought out that 
the statement that there are no assets 
did not merely indicate that there is no 
property but also that there is no visible 
stock of those more important articles 
which would generally be catalogued as 
constituting the valuable assets of achurch, 
There is no prayer meeting, no Sunday 
school, no system of interior organization 
for the work of benevolence, no esprit du 
corps, little or no mutual acquaintance 
among the members of the congregation, no 
social life—nothing, in short, but personal 
attraction tothe minister. 

It seems that, while the preacher had a 
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nominal salary, in fact the trustees turned 
over to him the receipts after the incidental 
bills had been paid. In other words, the 
minister was looked upon as using his pul- 
pit and his congregation as an opportunity 
for earning his living while doing them 
good—measuring his income by the re- 
ceipts from the people. The experience of 
this church, which for so many years has 
been in the eyes of the public, with a pastor 
so prominent as was Professor Swing, calls 
attention to the theory of the Christian 
church and raises the question, Can the 
mere fact of being able to show a certain 
amount of property at any time determine 
so vital a question as the continuance in 
existence of a Christian church? What 
constitutes a church? Wherein is its 
vitality? What gives it a right to the 
name? How does it secure an assurance of 
perpetuity? Isachurch to be regarded as 
a business concern, in which accumulated 
capital is the chief, if not the sole, ground 
of credit and success? If so, the first duty 
of every church ought to be to secnrea fund 
or a plant so placed as not to deteriorate 
but, if possible, to steadily increase in 
value. 

By contrast, then, the Central Church of 
Chicago emphasizes the truth and impor- 
tance of an entirely different theory of the 
church. There are those who think that 
the devotional and social life of the church 
and much care for its internal and organic 
development are unimportant and aside 
from its true function, They do not want 
organization and deprecate ‘‘ machinery.” 
To be sure, too much may be expected 
from organization. There is a story cur- 
rent here of a prayer recently made in pub- 
lic by an enthusiastic church member some- 
what as follows: ‘‘O Lord, you have a great 
many unconverted people in this commu- 
nity. You know they have been prayed for 
and labored with; letters have been writ- 
ten to them and many of them have had 
postal cards sent to them, too.’’ He seemed 
to think that the crank had been turned to 
the full extent, and that that measured all 
that the Lord has a right to expect. 

The appointing of committees, the mak- 
ing of reports and the multiplication of 
meetings may be as futile in their direction 
as the entire absence of all such methods 
may be in the other direction; but it still 
remains true that the work of the modern 
church cannot be done by one person, how- 
ever richly endowed, or however industri- 
ous, nor by a small group of persons. The 
church is filling too large a place in the 
life of the community for that. It may be 
a sign of the approach of the final triumph 
of the kingdom of Christ. But, be that as 
it may, the demands upon the church have 
certainly multiplied immensely; and those 
demands seem to measure its success, if 
not to determine the conditions of its per- 
manency. That church today has the lar- 
gest hold upon the life of the community 
and the greatest vitality which gives some- 
thing to do to the largest number of people. 

But it must be something worth the do- 
ing, for men were never so quick to discern 
the difference between marching and mark- 
ing time as they are now. Work will not 
be done that is not worth doing, and every- 
where prompt and manifest usefulness is 
the indispensable condition of service. The 
call today is not only that pastors shall 
plan work for their people, but that the 
people shall expect such work to be laid 
upon them and shall on their part plan to 
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undertake it—of course, according to the 
measure of their strength and time. 

All churches cannot be ‘institutional 
churches,’’ and it is doubtless far from 
desirable that they should attempt to be. 
A few of that class are filling a distin- 
guished place, and there may be room for 
more, but it will probably remain true that 
the vast majority of Christian churches will 
have to move along lines not unlike those 
in which they have lived in the past. But 
within those lines they are to be seen today 
everywhere strengthening themselves by 
perfecting their internal arrangements. 


Church buildings are being made more con- . 


venient and attractive, offering accommo- 
dations for all ages; official duties are less 
and less concentrated in the hands of any 
group; terms of service are limited and 
made to rotate; pulpits are treating, if not 
broader themes, at least the ordinary themes 
in a broader way; congregations are in- 
creasing; the sense of loyalty to their own 
church, on the part of church members, is 
quickening; the covenant of membership is 
coming to mean what it has not meant in 
the past, and the church is regarded as a 
partnership in which all the members are 
equally interested and responsible for serv- 
ice as well as for benefit. 

The community at large is responding by 
a growing respect and a manifest surrender 
of itself to the spiritual forces which the 
church represents. Our great missionary 
societies are coming to have a new impor- 
tance in this connection. They have been 
looked upon in the past as chiefly valuable 
for the work that is waiting to be done in 
far-away lands and in destitute parts of our 
own country. Now they are coming to be 
recognized as the bond among the churches 
and a strong help in their inner organiza- 
tion and life. Missionary societies of all 
kinds within our churches are united to 
corresponding ones in other churches. 
Their sense of isolation is removed and the 
feeling which often has maintained of the 
feebleness and insufficiency, and perhaps, 
at times, the valuelessness of these little 
groups of people united for missionary pur- 
poses within the churches, has given place 
to a sense of importance and dignity due to 
their recognition as members of a great 
fellowship and parts of a splendid whole. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon our 
churches, therefore, that every one should 
either be in itself a missionary society, or 
should have within it societies united to 
those which represent the denominaticn, 
that in this way they may be in touch with 
all, and draw from the common life as well 
as contribute to the common work. 

No church is too small for this privilege. 
The benefit it will ‘receive is not to be meas- 
ured by the amount of its yearly contribu- 
tions, but, on the contrary, the contributions 
and the benefit will alike be influenced by 
the closeness of contact between the indi- 
vidual society or church with those who 
are engaged in the common work. It is the 
privilege of every church—even the smallest 
—to have some such connection with all 
our departments of denominational work. 
Hitherto the women have recognized this 
and entered into it far more than the men. 
The time has come both for the sake of the 
churches and the men themselves that they 
should have their part in this organized 
work. 

It may be difficult to forecast the method 
by which this is to be brought about, but 
that our churches are on the eve of a larger 
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development of the power both of the men 
and the women in united, organized labor, 
there can be no question. The very life of 
the churches, as well as the growth of the 
individual Christian, demands it. The Lord 
is calling upon His people to prepare for 
great things in His kingdom. He would 
have all participate in the advance. It is 
not to be an affair of the minister or of the 
women, but of His people. 

The lesson of the hour seems also to be 
that God would have His work done eco- 
nomically. There is great waste in unor- 
ganized labor, as there is in unorganized 
giving. It may be that these hard times, 
which have as yet been so little fruitful in 
spiritual results in the churches, are in- 
tended of the Lord to teach us the need of 
greater care in the economizing and direct- 
ing of our forces. If it shall result in this, 
they may stand as closely related to the 
progress of the church as did the hard 
times of ’57 and the Great Revival. 

DR. PARKHURST’S GENTLER TRAITS. 

The illustrated papers are responsible for 
our one-sided picture of Dr. Parkhurst. 
He is so often portrayed as a fierce hunter 
plunging his sword into the tiger, a St. 
Michael with his foot on the dragon. He 
has certainly shown himself a valiant sol- 
dier, or, better, a far-seeing general, himself 
in the thickest of the battle, but there isa 
deeper, gentler side to his character, a soul 
of courtesy and kindliness which not all 
recognize. 

His great heart of sympathy for all who 
are unhappy was shown one day when a 
miserable woman came into his parlor. Not 
one of the élite, nor of the elect, only a 
wretched sinner, who had been driven into 
the street the night before. She had been 
told that Dr. Parkhurst was the cause of 
her trouble, and came to abuse him with all 
the power of her waspish tongue. Her 
bold, hard face, battered by many a street 
encounter, was very defiant and curses were 
on her lips, but in five minutes she was cry- 
ing, repentant. As she said over and over 
again in later weeks when she was strug- 
gling against sin, ‘‘ My own brother could 
not have been kinder.”’ 

For a naturally quick-tempered man, im- 
patient with others’ faults, it must be no 
easy thing to listen hour after hour to these 
stories of sin, to long arguments on some 
unimportant thought or belief, to plans that 
are trifling. Yet he does it patiently, help- 
fully, always giving some word of hope 
which helps upward toward the light. 
Sacrifice of time or strength does not count. 
He feels that interruptions, cares, anxieties 
are all pages of the same book—the inter- 
esting book of life. 

There is always a willingness to give of 
his best to any one who presents a need, an 
ever growing sense of his own responsibil- 
ity, a forgetfulness of his own pleasure. 
I remember how quickly he gave up one 
evening a rare concert, one which had 
strongly appealed to his music-Joving na- 
ture, when at the last moment a message 
came from the mission asking him to find a 
nurse for some poor person who was very 
ill. This fidelity to the simplest duty, this 
absorption in that which comes to his hand 
to do are marked characteristics. 

Dr. Parkhurst is as true to what he be- 
lieves his duty, as surely to be reckoned on, 
as is the procession of the equino*es. 
Often of late he has grown impatient with 
all the expressions of appreciation and 1 c- 
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ognition of his bravery, and has said: ‘‘ But 
I have only done my duty—just what every 
one ought to do. Is it such a strange thing 
for a man to do his duty?’’ Thesame fear- 
lessness which has led him to attack high 
officials has carried him into a home bur- 
dened with malignant disease, and he acted 
as nurse for days, while the whole neighbor- 
hood was in terror. 

It may seem almost superfluous to speak 
of his sincerity, that trait which God de- 
mands as the root of all virtue. In his own 
entire honesty of purpose and of speech, 
Dr. Parkhurst feels a special dislike to any 
cant or affectation in others. He can for- 
give faults when he can believe that at the 
heart there is a desire to be true. The tre- 
mendous earnestness of such a nature is 
saved from fanaticism by his keen sense of 
humor. Far from being annoyed by many 
of the absurd caricatures of himself, he is 
intensely amused by their wit and sharp- 
ness. His own comments are often bril- 
liant, spontaneous, quite worthy of Life. 
There seems to be no thought of saying 
something bright or original, but it is the 
thing that comes, and he gives it. 

Along with his abiding cheerfulness and 
growing with his spiritual power has come 
a great love for children. They feel this 
intuitively and are often on most familiar 
terms with the ‘‘rebuking prophet.’’ Small 
ragamuffins in the Bowery, bobbing their 
heads from dark areas, call out eagerly, 
‘*Good night, Dr. Parkhurst,’’ as though he 
were an intimate friend. 

One of the attractive features of his 
church work is the afternoon service which 
he occasionally has for the children. His 
talks to them are singularly happy, and 
afterwards the little people crowd around 
him insisting that they will not go home 
until he has given them a word or a kiss. 
Ile believes in child nature, so the children 
believe in him. With the love of the little 
ones comes also the tribute of the strong 
men who tell not only of their admiration 
and honor but of their love for him when 
heart has spoken to heart. 

In the intense excitement of this last 
election and the almost overpowering wave 
of popularity that has come to him it has 
been interesting to see his own attitude 
toward it. The hundreds of congratulatory 
letters and telegrams from all over the 
world, the honors in his own city, these he 
accepts as quietly as he did the harsh criti- 
cism of two years ago. It is perpetual 
thanksgiving with him that ‘truth has 
won” not ‘I have won.’ Other thoughts 
than of personal credit are filling his ample 
brain and heart, 

Old and young come to him with their 
problems of life. He enters into their 
feelings, he knows their temptations and 
appreciates their weaknesses. While stern 
in his judgment of sin, he loves the sinner. 
Many are the hours of vicarious suffering 
he has spent with the sins of others weigh- 
ing him down. How has this scholarly 
man, once absorbed in his books, giving out 
obscure thought in complicated sentences, 
seemingly so far away from the common 
people—how has he come into close touch 
with these people, showing this depth and 
breadth of human sympathy? Possessing a 
sensitive nature more and more responsive 
to the needs of living souls, has he not in 
these later years faced forces mightier than 
himself? Today the lens through which he 
looked in former years is too small. Now 
his outlook is over the vast and the deep, 
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for he has lost sight of himself as he stands 
with his Master—Christ. Cc. P. B. 





PAITHFUL. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 





An Irish girl in our house once said of 
something she had done, ‘Sure I did the 
best I could* and the angels could do no 
more.’’ I do not suppose tbat the sentence 
was original with her, but she had a right 
to appropriate it. It is good to think of 
the angels, and it lifts one out of low 
things when it is discovered that angelic 
and human service have a common stand- 
ard. Some theological talk of divine per- 
fection, angelic perfection and Adamic 
perfection, if applied to work, is, of course, 
a mere play upon words. The angels can 
do no more than the best they can, and the 
child who does the same is so far the moral 
equal of the angels. 

At a concert (so called) of a Sunday 
school a very small boy ran out upon the 
platform, made his little bow, spoke his 
little piece as rapidly as possible, 


Iam a little mahn, 
But | do the best I cahn, 


and ran off again. The people laughed, of 
course, but the sentiment was an inspiring 
one. I wonder if the boy, when he ceased 
to be a “‘little’’ man and went off to col- 
lege, carried this rule with him into his 
life. One thing I know, that he worked 
steadily and patiently in a vacation whose 
story I heard. I have had occasion to be 
made acquainted with the persistent strug- 
gles of various young men in their well- 
nigh heroic efforts to obtain an education. 
The world seldom knows these histories. 
It is not necessary that it should, 

But struggling is not enough. Nor is it 
sufficient that single efforts now and then 
should be of high order. To be faithful 
denotes, I suppose, a character which can 
be trusted. The faithful person is uni- 
formly true to duty. If he is set to do 
some work, he will do that work patiently, 
completely and thoroughly. If he is placed 
on duty as a sentinel, he may be relied upon 
to be sleepless, watchtul and ready. If he 
is a patrolman, he is on his beat, vigilant 
and tireless, and no part is neglected. If 
he is a boy in a store, he loses no time, 
does his regular tasks heartily, promptly 
and to the best of his ability. I have been 
told by employers that this kind of boy is 
hard to find, I should be sorry to think so. 
The faithful man or boy may need instruc- 
tion, but he needs no watching. It is such 
people who are likely to succeed in the 
world. They certainly become the useful 
people in the werld. 

My mind has particularly turned to that 
feature in faithful work which may be 
called completeness. I think that this is 
the one point liable to be neglected. It 
comes to me especially in thinking of edu- 
cation. I have heard it said of more than 
one teacher, ‘‘He does faithful work.’’ 
That means that he omits no part of his 
work, however apparently unimportant, and 
that he does every part of his work thor- 
oughly and well. Such a teacher, and only 
such a teacher, is faithful to his trust. 
There are many such teachers, men and 
women conscientiously doing their work in 
this spirit of fidelity. But it is becanse 
they have governing them a higher law than 
the personal profit of their calling. 

Reciprocally, the faithful student is one 
who does complete and thorough work ip 
all particulars. He acknowledges every 
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call made upon him by the course of study 
upon which he has entered. [He does not 
regard it as at his option whether he shall 
or shall not attend to prescribed exercises 
or omit prescribed parts of study. I sup- 
pose that many students wonld think it 
hard to be called unfaithful, if so called on 
the ground of their indifference to pre- 
scribed work and their independence of rule 
and system, but they might well consider 
whether they are notin such a class. It is 
a fact that more than one-half of all college 
students receive special aid in money from 
college or other funds. Such recipients 
are certainly under peculiar obligation to 
do their whole work and to do it well. If 
they do not, they are obtaining money under 
false pretenses. The principle upon which 
such aid is given is the expectation thata 
thorough education is demanded, and not 
one weakened by a heavy per cent. of neg- 
lect. Faithful students make faithful men. 
Never to allow a single task to be omitted, 
nor a single lesson to be slighted, is what 
should be urged upon every boy and girl in 
the lower schools by all parents, and the 
habit of faithfulness will continue in the 
higher stages of education, or in business 
life, as the future may determine. I do 
not know that there is any different princi- 
ple in mechanical work. Thoroughness is 
the quality of good workmanship. But this 
implies an ideal. The little book, Hiram 
Golf’s Religion, beautifully illustrates this 
principle. The inscription upon his tomb- 
stone, ‘‘Shoemaker by the grace of God,’’ 
is a volume in itself. [t turns our thought 
to the fact that all work has in it a divine 
principle, not now that of usefulness, but 
that of the possibility of faithfulness, Faith- 
fulness thus illustrated takes all work into 
the range of heavenly capacities and heay- 
enly qualities. Here it finds the true dig- 
nity of labor. It shades by imperceptible 
degrees all service into Christian work and 
devotion. 

Whatever duties may be found embodied 
in moneyed power, or in the industry which 
makes that power effective, are alike under 
the law of faithfulness—faithfulness to the 
One who has committed both these abilities 
to His stewards. 

For there is a higher meaning in the word 
‘*faithful’’ than that of merely answering 
to a committed trust. It is true that there 
can be nothing more dishonorable or more 
debilitating than faithlessness to a trust. 
But the real life of ‘‘faithful’’ has its 
source in being full of faith. ‘ Faithful 
Abraham,’’ mentioned in Paul’s epistle to 
the Galatians, was the Abraham who could 
be trusted; but he was ‘faithful,’ trust- 
worthy, because he was first a man of faith. 
This is no play upon words. Search the 
Seriptures and you will find the several 
meanings. Soa Christian is faithful in his 
Christian service, fit to be trusted by his 
Lord, reliable alike in all emergencies and 
in all the little details of life, just in pro- 
portion to the strength and fullness of his 
faith in his Redeemer and Lord. With full- 
ness of faith he is no eyeservant nor one 
who shirks his duty. 

We began with the thought of the angels, 
Who was the builder—I do not remember, 
but some reader will—who made the beauti- 
ful reply to persons saying that the delicate 
carvings with which he insisted upon finish- 
ing the spire hundreds of feet from the 
ground would never be seen by any man? 
‘*No,”’ he answered, ‘but the angels will 
see,”’ 
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The Home 
“WHERE I8 THE GUEST-OHAMBER?” 


BY REBECCA PERLEY REED. 


Here, in my poor, sin-haunted soul, O Lord ? 
And doth Thy kingly hand deign to break bread 
with me? 
Scant hospitality my low-browed walls afford ; 
I am unused to royal courtesy. 


Yet would I lift the latch to welcome Thee, 
Who standest patient just before my door; 
I, who so oft forget my loyalty, 
Would serve Thee better and would love Thee 
more! 


How passing strange that | should ever fail 

To spread my board and set a chair for Thee, 
Since in my heart of hearts I bid Thee hail, 

That of Thy grace Thou wouldest sup with me! 


And if it happen that my soul is stirred 
With echoes of Thy knock against my door, 
Where only lies a broken-wingéd bird 
That as I open flutters to the floor; 


Or if I tind beside my garden gate 

A shivering child, or meet the woe-struck eyes 
Of maiden, fallen from her white estate, 

Or childless mother, dumb, in grief’s surprise ; 


Help me Thy messengers to recognize— 


The poor, sick, wandering, sorrowing, desolate— 
And through the rags and soil of sin’s disguise, 
Behold the souls Thy love would new create! 
—_— 


Shall we continue Santa Claus worship? 
This question is asked by a writer in one of 
our religious exchanges, a foreigner, who 
expresses his amazement at the way in 
which Americans pay homage to this ‘‘ old 
red-nosed, tobacco-smoking, grinning fel- 
low who, in all things, is as far from being 
a saint as heaven is from hell.’? While 
such a characterization is unnecessarily 
severe, it is yet a fair question whether the 
thought of Jesus Christ as ‘the author of 
Christmas joy is not overshadowed in 
the minds of children by the image of 
merry and good-natured SantaClaus. Many 
churches and Sunday schools which are 
now preparing for Christmas festivals are 
in danger of dethroning the child Jesus 
and elevating to undue prominence the 
office and gifts of this lesser personage. 
Let not the deep religious significance of 
the occasion be lost sight of. Let Santa 
Claus with his reindeer train and bulging 
pockets be subordinated to the old but ever 
new and tender picture of the Bethlehem 
Babe, the manger, the angels, the shepherds 
and the guiding star, all of which may be 
made beautiful and inspiring to the thought 
of childhood. 





HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER HIM? 

An article in this department a few weeks 
ago, entitled The Story of One Experience, 
was evidently an exponent of the struggle 
going on in other minds concerning the 
great questions of the existence of God 
and the destiny of the human soul. Young 
men and young women everywhere enter- 
tain doubts which they never utter, and we 
are glad, therefore, to receive a letter de- 
scribing one of this class, which we believe 
epitomizes a general experience. There is 
something pathetic in the account of this 
boy’s groping after truth, if haply he may 
find it, which we hope will touch the hearts 
of pastors, parents and teachers and lead 
them to offer some solution for his diffi- 
culty. 

The substance of the letter is this: The 
young man’s love for nature is so in- 
tense that to him a pantheistic worship 
of God in nature gives the best and only 
conception of the attributes of God; espe- 
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cially is His love thus clearly portrayed; 
otherwise his idea of God is of an Infinite 
Being in whom the element of justice pre- 
dominates. He is thoughtful beyond his 
years, interested in modern scientific re- 
search, and once, when almost led to doubt 
the existence of a God, recovered his faith 
by the scientific argument of cause and 
effect. Brought up under rather strict re- 
ligious influences, he united with the church 
in early youth before he began to think 
much about these puzzling problems. He 
has been constantly spoken to in reference 
to some of his theories as expressed in 
Christian Endeavor meetings, and this has 
led him to feel that he ought to withdraw 
from active membership in that organiza- 
tion. He feels, tuo, that he does not de- 
rive the help from these meetings which 
he ought, and has often forced himself to 
speak simply to keep the pledge. On Sun- 
days he is more helped by ‘‘ communion 
with nature’? or by music, for which he 
has a special talent in the line of improvisa- 
tion, than by attendance upon church serv- 
ices. He tries to be sincerely conscien- 
tious in all his thinking, but wants to 
prove things to his satisfaction before he 
can accept them in belief. He is inclined 
to be pessimistic and has a fit of the blues 
occasionally. 

What would you do, pastor, if this boy 
were a member of your chuich and your 
Christian Endeavor Society? What books 
would you recommend him to read? How 
would you train and develop his imperfect 
faith? What would you say, father, if it 
were your son? Are there any parallels in 
your early experience which would make 
you a safe and sympathetic guide for a boy 
who is blindly stumbling along the path- 
way of doubt? What books or influences 
strengthened you as you crossed the thresh- 
old of nascent young manhood? What 
course of action would you advise, teacher 
in either day or Sunday school, for a youth 
thus perplexed? 

Surely there should be specialists for 
these disorders of the spiritual life as well 
as for physical ills. Every intelligent parent 
knows that the boy’s ‘“‘ blues’’ have their 
root in physiological conditions which a 
skillful physician can treat successfully. A 
proper regimen of food, exercise and gen- 
eral hygienic living, together with a health- 
ful mental diet, can change this youthful 
pessimist into a sunny optimist. But who 
will prescribe for the maladies which are 
imbedded in the deepest and most sacred 
region of his spiritual life? These questions 
are asked sincerely, not for this boy alone, 
but for the class of youthful Christians 
which he fairly represents. 


a 


THE BLESSING AT THE TABLE. 


BY REV. R. DEWITT MALLARY,. 





The blessing at the table has much to 
commend it—the example of Christ, the 
necessity of cultivating household religion 
and the sense of gratitude for mercies re- 
ceived. Itis a small feature of our domes- 
tic life, though entering potentially into it. 
In many households it is omitted altogether, 
either from diffidence or indifference, ex- 
cept when a visiting minister is being en- 
tertained. Around some tables it is a form 
injected irreverently into the clatter of 
dishes and the chatter of tongues, a sort of 
empty phrase which propriety demands. 
Sometimes with an excess of zeal it becomes 
a long-drawn-out petition testing the nerves 
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(and the necks) of the little ones. Many 
seeing the abuse of this ordinance have been 
led to ask what good it does. Do we say it 
lest otherwise there may be ‘‘ death in the 
pot?’’ Do we utter it as a pietistic for- 
mula? What do we mean by “asking the 
blessing ’’? 

To say ‘‘grace at the table,’’ then, is, 
in a word, a momentary turning of the 
spirit heavenward in prayer and praise. It 
means, first of all, thankfulness for the mer- 
cies spread before us, and for the unnum- 
bered benefits of which they are the repre- 
sentative. It means a fresh emphasis of the 
truth, which we are prone to forget, that 
all our blessings flow from the ‘“ goodness 
of God,’’ and are designed to “lead us to 
repentance.’”’ It means the ceaseless recog- 
nition of the fact that the strength which 
our ‘‘ daily bread’ affords should be spent 
in service for the kingdom. It means that 
the Christian would see in the provision of 
bread statedly supplied a constant reminder 
of the need of the ‘‘ true Bread.’”’ It means 
the earnest petition that in everything we 
do, ‘‘ whether we eat or drink,’’ we may 
glorify God. It means a renewed affirma- 
tion that we believe in the duty, the dignity 
and the potency of family religion. Ought 
not an ordinance that suggests all this to 
be earnestly and heartily enshrined in Chris- 
tian homes? 

Practically a word. Four essential prin- 
ciples should regulate our manner of ‘‘ giv- 
ing of thanks”’ at the table—sincerity, brev- 
ity, variety on the part of those who ask 
the blessing and unity of sentiment on the 
part of all who are present. The last may 
be secured impressively by the general re- 
sponse ‘‘ Amen”? at the close of the uttered 
prayer. As for variety—an important thing 
to seek—this may be obtained in many 
ways. The contents as well as the form of 
the prayer may be changed, The blessing 
may be asked silently, as the Friends do 
who simply bow the heads in quiet petition, 
or it may be said in concert, or it may be 
sung with fine effect. If one acts for all in 
saying grace, it need not always be the same 
person who voices the general thanksgiving. 
The consecrated ingenuity of the readers of 
this article will devise other ways, if neces- 
sary, in which to vary the manner of “ ask- 
ing the blessing.” 

To aid the diffident some forms which 
have the sanction of use are herewith ap- 
pended. It would be of great service to the 
church if The Congregationalist would print 
a collection of ‘‘ forms for asking the bless- 
ing at the table”’ gathered from the wide 
circle of its readers. A knowledge of the 
various methods of observing this house- 
hold ordinance in different parts of the 
world would help exalt it to its proper 
place inthe home. The forms given below 
are those which are perhaps most frequently 
heard: 


‘ Bless this food to our useand us in Thy service.” 

‘For these and all Thy mercies we give Thee 
thanks, O God.”’ 

‘““We thank Thee, O God, for this food; may we 
spend the strength it gives in more acceptable serv- 
ice to Thee.” 

‘“*We thank Thee, our Father, for Thy remem- 
brance of us and for Thy provision for all our 
needs.” 

“We recognize in these mercies the hand of the 
Giver, O Thou who givest liberally and upbraidest 
not. May we in return give ourselves more un- 
reservedly to Thee.” 

‘* Help us to do all that we do, whether we eat or 
drink, unto the glory of God.” 

** May this food, our Heavenly Father, remind us 
of our need of the true Bread, of which if a man eat 
he shall live forever.” 

“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within 
me bless His holy name. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all His benefits. [Repeated in 
concert.) 

Be meet at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored ; 
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These creatures bless and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee. 


(Repeated in concert or sung to any long meter tune.]} 

If any one is inclined to think that this 
article refers to a small duty, he is right. 
It is a trifle, some one may say; yet it is 
well to remember that ‘‘ Trifles make per- 
fection, but perfection is no trifle.”’ 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION IN THE 
H 


BY A MOTHER. 





We hear altogether too much for our 
comfort in these days of this already famil- 
iar phrase, ‘‘ bribery and corruption,’ and 
we women in our quiet homes are apt to 
look with something of a superior pity at 
the men of the world who, in their daily 
life, are obliged to come in contact with 
more or less of the evil, and in many cases 
to be actually tempted and tested by it. 
But it behooves us to beware lest we fall 
under the pressure of a like temptation in 
our own nurseries. Not that we are the 
bribed, but the bribers; not that the bribery 
is such as our husbands could tell about, 
but that it is bribery suited to the minds of 
the little ones about us, though none the 
less bribery. 

A few days ago I met a neighbor of ours 
who has a little daughter. We were both 
returning from town and as we talked she 
said to me, ‘* Does your little girl expect 
you to bring her something every time you 
go down town?’’ ‘Why no,” I said, ‘she 
has never been taught to expect something.”’ 

‘“‘Well, my little girl does,’ she said, 
‘‘ and now she is getting so clever that she 
says to me when I go out, ‘Mamma, if you 
will bring me some candy, I’ll be good till 
you get back.’”’ And the mother went on 
to say as she bade me good morning, “I 
think it is a pretty cheap price at which to 
secure good behavior, and so I always 
promise.”’ 

I could not help pondering her words 
seriously as I walked toward home. It is 
a case in point. What was she doing to 
her child? Bribing her to be good. What 
idea of goodness was she teaching her? 
The idea that there was no object in being 
good unless some tangible reward were 
offered. Was not that bribery and corrup- 
tion? It seems to me so, and of a most 
dangerous kind. A child reared with the 
hope of reward always before him as the 
incentive to good behavior, and with the 
fear of punishment as the preventive of 
bad, is a child in whom it will be most difti- 
eult to cultivate a quick conscience—that 
great safeguard to all, and especially to the 
young. It will be a difficult task to teach 
that child to love the right for right’s sake, 
and to hate the wrong, and the mother will 
constantly find herself driven to use a threat 
as a means of securing obedience. 

It was a logical sequence to the conversa- 
tion just quoted when, some days after, the 
same mother and her little daughter came 
to our home onan errand, The child was 
curious to investigate everything in the 
room, and paid not the slightest heed to 
her mother’s repeated request—not to say 
command—that she should sit down quietly, 
It was no surprise to me when the mother 
remarked, in a discouraged tone, ‘‘ Mary 
never minds me when we are away from 
home.” 

“No,” I felt like saying; ‘“‘ and you ought 
not to expect her to; she looks for the same 
threats or promises of reward that you use 
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at home, and you are ashamed to make use 
of them when others are near.” 

I should be glad to think that this is an 
exaggerated case, but I am forced to believe 
it an all too common one. No one feels 
more keenly than I the difficulty of training 
up a child in the way he should go, no one 
sympathizes more keenly with the multi- 
tude of mothers whose hands are so full of 
other work when the critical moments of 
discipline come that they seem to be driven 
to the most effective means. 

I confess that the promise of some prized 
dainty or the threat of some dreaded pun- 
ishment appeals to most children more 
quickly than anything else. I admit, also, 
that it is much easier to secure right action 
from our children through any means, be 
they fair or foul, than to secure right action 
simply because it is right; that it is much 
easier to secure in the child fear of wrong 
through dread of punishment than hatred 
of wrong. But the wise mother will look 
forward far enough to tell, to some extent, 
what the result of her treatment may be, 
and will keep ever before her the highest 
moral aims, rather than immediate, physi- 
cal and selfish gain. We shall have done 
our little ones an immeasurable service if 
we can train them to feel the consciousness 
of right a sufficient guerdon for obedience, 
and the shrinking of a well-trained con- 
science from all evil the barrier to disobe- 


dience. 
——_ 


A “HARD TIMES” CHRISTMAS. 


BY MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHT. 





PART I. 

Dorothy Miner stood in the parsonage 
door, staring blankly at Dr. King’s familiar 
gig and cream-colored horse as they jogged 
off into the distance. She forgot that she 
was letting a stream of cold air into the 
sitting room, and never minded that her 
fluffy, brown hair was blowing all about her 
perplexed face. Some unlooked-for and 
unwelcome news had suddenly come to 
Dorothy—anybody could see that, as she 
puckered her smooth forehead into an un- 
usual frown and twisted her white apron 
tightly around her fingers. Meanwhile she 
was thinking, of course, as hard as she 
could. 

‘*There! I begin to believe in premoni- 
tions. Hav’n’t I suspected that something 
was wrong with Uncle Harry? Nowitturns 
out to be money matters. And here I was, 
planning to go on just the same!’’—this 
with a passing expression of supreme self- 
contempt—‘‘what if I am entering my 
third year? I’m not gray yet, and I pre- 
sume that college will remain in existence 
a year or two longer. Anyway, whatever 
happens, P’ll not be an ‘inmate’ this year; 
that’s settled!”’ 

She smoothed out her apron with such an 
air of determination that only those who 
knew her best could have guessed how hard 
it was for her to come to this mysterious 
decision. 

** Dolly, dear!’’ called a voice from within, 
‘‘ what are you doing out there in the cold? 
You must be more careful, child, for your 
own sake, First you know you'll have 
quinsy or rheumatism all winter!’’ The 
tone was bright and cheery, notwithstand- 
ing the doleful prediction. 

‘‘Q, mother,” remonstrated Dorothy, 
laughing, but shutting the door carefully 
behind her as she crossed the little entry- 
way, ‘‘you’ll frighten me into the ‘ rheu- 
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matics.’ 1 really can’t have a cold this 
winter, for my old cloak’s got to do, and it 
is getting woefully thin. Dear me!” stop- 
ping short before a pile of mending on the 
floor, ‘do you really expect to do anything 
with those old things? Well, you are cour- 
ageous,”’ and she held up a dilapidated 
flannel garment and stood looking hope- 
lessly at it. 

Mrs, Miner spread out the heap, and ex- 
amined each article critically. ‘‘ Every one 
of those ‘things’ can be mended,”’ she de- 
clared stoutly. ‘I’m glad you are so nearly 
ready, so that I can go at them. It’s get- 
ting frosty already, and the boys are in a 
dreadful state.” 

Dolly sank into the big, green rocking- 

chair with a stifled sigh. Then she began 
to talk rapidly, keeping her eyes fixed on 
her mother’s work-basket as she sorted out 
its mixed contents and wound the tangled 
thread on the various spools: ‘Suppose I 
shouldn’t go back to school, mother; I’m 
thinking of taking a year’s vacation.”’ 
‘* Dorothy Miner!’’ Her mother sat look- 
ing at herin astonishment. ‘ Not go back! 
Why, I thought you were particularly anx- 
ious to go this term.”’ 

‘Present, ‘am,’ past, ‘was or were,’”’ 
suggested Dolly, sententiously; ‘‘in this 
case, present, ‘am not’ The fact is, I have 
always flattered myself on my genius for 
economizing and I think I see a chance for 
developing it. I should like to experiment 
for a while at Uncle Harry’s, if you ap- 
prove.”’ 

Mrs. Miner looked startled. ‘‘ Why, Dor- 
othy!”’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘do you think your 
uncle is—is—troubled financially? ”’ 

‘“*I’m sure of it, mother,’’ said the girl, 
looking up earnestly. ‘‘I saw Dr. King a 
few minutes ago and he as good as told me 
so. You know he has just come from Wes- 
ton. He says uncle is greatly depressed 
and looks unhappy, and hinted that he has 
a ‘very expensive family.’ | know what 
that means, and, mother, do you think I 
can be an added burden at such a time? 
Not as long as my name is Miner.’’ Here 
Dolly held her head proudly and set the 
basket down with unnecessary emphasis. 

Her mother looked at her with a dis- 
tressed face, yet approvingly. ‘‘My dear 
girl!’’ she said, ‘‘if your father and I could 
only send you! But this year it is more 
impossible than ever, All the same, you 
are right. We cannot add to your uncle’s 
cares, under the circumstances, But, dearie, 
why do you want to go there? Are you 
sure that’s best?” 

Dorothy reddened and looked confused, 
but she explained, bravely: ‘It sounds 
dreadfully egotistical, mother, for a girl 
like me, but I do believe I could help him 
You remember my little visit 
there a few years ago.”’ Here a queer ex- 
pression flitted across Dolly’s face, but she 
went on quietly: ‘‘Well, mother, here’s 
the whole thing in a nutshell, according to 
my observation. Uncle Harry married a 
sweet, lovely girl, who had always had 
plenty of money but did not possess any 
ideas on managing a house. And you know, 
mother, with all those children and two 
servants there is quite a house to manage. 
I believe she tries to do the best she can, 
but I know she uses piles of money. Now 
here’s this child,’’? pointing to herself and 
looking gayly at her mother, ‘‘ who has had 
a long and systematic education in economy, 
with one of the best of managers for a con- 
stant example. Don’t yon believe I could 
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make myself useful there? I’d be very 
careful, of course,’”’ she added, quickly, as 
her mother hesitated. ‘‘I should be on 
delicate ground, I know, but Uncle Harry 
trusts me and | think his wife and I would 
get along nicely together.” 

For a minute or two longer there was 
silence, then Mrs. Miner said, heartily, 
‘“‘ Well, try it, you young reformer, I'll risk 
you, and I don’t think your father will 
make any objection.’’ Then, ina different 
tone and tenderly: ‘‘I understand the sac- 
rifice, dearie, and there is One who knows 
more than I do about it. I know you do it 
for His sake.”’ 

About a week after this Mr. Harrison 
Miner was sitting in his little private room, 
commonly known as the ‘home office.” 
He was leaning his elbows upon the table 
in a dejected and rather inelegant attitude, 
his thoughts as follows: ‘‘What in the 
name of—everything, am I going to do? 
Here’s the house in the hands of two ex- 
travagant girls, coal and gas bills coming 
in, to say nothing of a by-gone ice bill, Fan- 
nie demanding Christmas money, ‘so as to 
be ready in advance,’ and no money of any 
kind to be had. I remember she spent $200 
last year. Then there’s Dorothy. I must 
get her through college, now that I have 
promised, but I’ll have to borrow to do it. 
There doesn’t seem to be any way out. I 
may as well go blindly on until thingssmash, 
though that’s just what I always said I 
wouldn’tdo. Heigh ho! hum! Let’s see what 
the mail has brought in the way of duns.’’ 

Dorothy Miner’s letter was first on the 
pile. He tore it open and glanced down 
the page, his face changing rapidly as he 
read. Finally he sprang up and began to 
walk the floor, back and forth, bursting out 
as he did so: ‘‘ Bless that girl! she’s trying 
to help me. ‘Don’t want to leave home 
this year,’ in one breath and wants to 
‘come and stay with us till after Christmas’ 
in the next! She suspects that something’s 
wrong and wants to ‘lend a hand.’ I de- 
clare, she’s made me feel better already. 
Thank Heaven, there’s somebody alive to 
the situation!” 

Just before, Mr. Miner had looked what 
he was—a practical, driving business man of 
forty, and much worried withal; now he 
appeared ten years younger and a genial 
light came into his face as he murmured, 
**Dear little Doll! she’s a rare girl. I wish 
my Amy could be just like her!’’ 

The announcement of Dorothy’s intended 
visit was received with jubilation by her 
cousins, but young Mrs. Miner only re- 
marked, disapprovingly: ‘‘1 think Dolly’s 
very foolish. It’s a pity she doesn’t care 
more for her schooi, She will get behind 
dreadfully in a year, and of course you are 
willing to send her.’’ 

‘¢* Willing!’ yes, Fannie,’ returned her 
husband, almost impatiently, ‘‘ but not able. 
Can’t you understand that I hav’n’t any 
money? I don’t know what we shal] do 
ourselves this winter, and, Fannie, unless 
we are very careful of our expenses our 
business may be closed up altogether. 
Everything depends just now on keeping 
our credit good. I wish I could make you 
see it.’ 

Fannie looked at him with wide open 
eyes, startled at last as for the first time in 
her fortunate life she faced the disagreeable 
fact of ‘‘no money.’”’ ‘*But what shall I 
do, Harry,’’ she said, helplessly. ‘I need 
lots of money, right away now. The chil- 


dren have got to have clothes, and’’— 
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Mr. Miner rose abruptly and moved 
toward the door. ‘I don’t know what 
you'll do,” he said, with just a shade of 
sarcasm, ‘‘ unless you should try to manage 
alittle. That might help clear things up,” 
and he took himself off, leaving poor Fannie 
to tears and lamentations, as she declared 
that ‘‘ Harry was really getting morbid and 
dreadfully unkind.”’ 

It was into this cloudy home atmosphere 
that Dorothy appeared, a few evenings 
later. The day had been dark and rainy, 
and the contrast was extremely pleasant as 
she stepped into the brilliantly lighted hall. 
Harry, Jr., Amy, Ned and Millicent, a lively 
quartet, flocked around her, all talking at 
once and giving her a whole-souled welcome, 
while even baby Lucy clamored for some 
share of attention. Mrs. Miner greeted her 
gracefully and even warmly, while Uncle 
Harry favored her with a hug that nearly 
strangled her. Plainly enough they were 
glad to see Dorothy. In that regard, at 
least, her way was open. 

After the little folks were sent to bed, 
Dolly’s keen sense noticed a shade of con- 
straint between Mr, Miner and his wife, and 
she shrewdly guessed the reason. ‘* Too 
bad!’’ she thought, inwardly, ‘‘ but I guess 
we'll straighten that out. They’re both too 
nice for any such works. Dear me! Doro- 
thy Miner, you stick to it and live a single 
life all your days!’’ 

The next morning, in the lull which came 
to the household when the schoolchildren 
had been disposed of and the baby was 
taking her nap, Dorothy and Aunt Fannie 
had a long visit and confidence in a cozy 
corner of the library. Dorothy herself 
brought it about with all the skill of a diplo- 
mat, and she soon discovered tbat the little 
woman’s heart was all right, that her mis- 
takes had been through ignorance and that 
her feelings had been very much hurt. 

‘I know Harry’s dreadfully worried,” 
she said, in an aggrieved tone, “but he 
needn’t be mortally offended.” 

‘*Never mind, Aunt Fannie,” with a ca- 
ressing touch of the little white hand. 
‘*Down in his heart he thinks the world of 
you. Will you let me help you straighten 
out these horrid expenses? Then we’ll see 
if it won’t all come right.”’ 

‘*Dear me, yes, if you will,’’ sighed Fan- 
nie, wearily; ‘‘it makes my head ache. But, 
Dolly, you don’t know how bad it is. 
Harry won’t give me a cent extra, here just 
before Christmas. I really haven’t enough 
for my clothes and the children’s, and he 
even groans over the ordinary household 
Why, it’s awful!”’ 

‘* Been used to it all 
** You see, I'll be right 
If you won’t think 


expenses, 

Dorothy laughed. 
my life,’’ she said. 
in my proper element. 
me presuming ’’— 

‘*Dorothy!”’ interrupted Mrs. Miner, ‘if 
you’ll stay and help me out till after Christ- 
mas you may do anything you want to, and 
I'll take lessons in economy. I suppose I 
need to,’’ in a humble little voice, which 
made Dolly spring up and kiss her. ‘I 
do want to help Harry, and I don’t know 
how.”’ 

‘‘The bargain’s closed,’’ said Dorothy, 
briefly. ‘‘ We'll begin right away, and if I 
go too far in any direction you must prom- 


ise to tell me so.” 
(Concluded next week.) 





—_ 


Beware of buying poorly-printed books as 
Christmas presents for the children. The 
shops are flooded with literature which is ex- 
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cellent in character, but the blurred type and 
cheap paper destroy its value. Permanent 
injury to the eyesight has resulted from read- 
ing such books. It is poor economy to buy 


them. 


PRETTY WORK FOR OHILDREN. 

Mothers may like to know of some pretty 
work which always delighted me when I was 
small, and which I have used with great suc- 
cess for the entertainment of my own sisters. 
It consists of making balls out of bright-col- 
ored worsted and is an excellent way to dis- 
pose of small scraps and remnants of worsted. 
Girls, and boys, too, enjoy it from the time 
when they are first old enough to use a nee- 
dle until they are well on in their “‘ teens.” 

Cut out from cardboard (visiting cards are 
stiff enough) two disks about two inches in 
diameter. From the center of each cut out 
the cardboard to within three-quarters of an 
inch of the edge all around. Then put the 
two circles together and sew them over and 
over with bright worsted or yarn. When the 
hole is so full that you cannot force the needle 
through again insert the point of some sharp 
scissors through the worsted on the edge be- 
tween the circles of cardboard and cut the 
worsted threads all around the circle. If you 
have put in enough worsted the threads will 
spread out into a firm bal! that will bounce 
nicely. Take some stout shoe thread, slip it 
in between the pieces of cardboard, wind it 
around several times and tie it securely. 
Then break away the cardboard, clip off the 
uneven ends of worsted, and you have a 
bright, pretty ball to delight the eyes of any 
color-loving baby. If you like twist a cord of 
several strands of the worsted and tieit in with 
linen thread between the pieces of cardboard 
before you break them off. 

By using a degree of ingenuity, some fasci- 
nating little animals can be made of these 
balls. Cover four small disks, two an inch 
and two half an inch in diameter, entirely 
with bright yellow; make eyes in the smaller 
one by sewing in black worsted or beads, sew 
the balls together, add wire hairpin legs at 
the proper angle, and you have a perky little 
chick. Be careful, when you clip, to leave a 
few longer strands for a tail. 

You can make a mouse out of two little gray 
balls, with ears carefully left from the clip- 
ping, black eyes and a truly grewsome tai! 
made of a single strand of the gray worsted 
twisted until it curls up. With a little thought 
and some imagination, other animals may be 
constructed. 

In teaching quite young children to do this 
pretty work it is important to have the 
worsteds bright and the balls not too large, 
or the little ones will become tired and dis- 
couraged before much has been accomplished. 
Worsted-needles with blunt points are better 
than darning-needles and safer for the chil- 
dren to use, and if the eyes are large mother 
need not leave her work to thread the needle 
each time. 

These balls and the animals made of them 
are pretty, easily constructed, inexpensive 
and can be made available for Christmas dec- 
orations, fairs and missionary barrels. 

; A. B.C. 

SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 

AND GIRLS.* 
SOME SUNDAY PLAYTHINGS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


BY MES. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, NW. Y. 





Many requests come from parents and 
teachers for information regarding objects 
which will make Bible study a pleasure to 
children. A Cornerer recently asked Mr. 
Martin where sliced Bible pictures could be 
bought. Directions are here given for their 
home manufacture, mentioning first a few 
Sunday playthings that can be bought. 

Of games of Bible cards, on the general 
principle of Authors, two of the best are Whe 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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Knows His Bible? [50 cents], published by the 
United Y. P. S. O. E. Society, Boston, and 
Bible Characters [75 cents], by L. J. Colby, 


3,226 Forrest Avenue, Chicago. Of dissected 
maps of Palestine there is one on cardboard 
by Goodenough & Woglom, New York [50 
cents], and one on board with the Command- 
ments and books of the Bible on the reverse 
side for $100. This is called The Temple of 
Knowledge, and is sold by the inventor, Mrs. 
A. J. Chamberlain, Galesburg, Ill. The Pic- 
tured Life of Joseph, on small, colored cards, 
with verses which give his history, and put 
upon oblong blocks, can be obtained of Mrs. 
H. A. Sawyer, 5,813 Van Vernen Avenue, St. 
Louis. Kindergarten sewing cards, illustrat- 
ing the International Sunday School Lessons, 
are furnished weekly by Mrs. R. G. Smith, 
2,528 East Twenty-second Street, Minneapolis, 
for twenty-five cents a year. It is better to 
let boys paint these pictures, as they are apt 
to disdain sewing as girls’ work. 

The Bible Time Ladder and the Puzzle 
Cross have now stood the test of a year’s use 
and are warmly commended by many mothers 
and teachers in various States. They admit 
of so many different combinations that chil- 
dren do not tire of them. Price, 50 cents each. 
Write to the author of this article. 

The following helps have appeared recently: 
Seed Time is a chart, or roll, of Scripture les- 
sons for primary Sunday school teachers and 
mothers [F. H. Revell, New York. $1.00]; 
Song and Study for God’s Little: Ones is a 
bright little book of lessons and songs [Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association, 25 Brom- 
field Street, Boston. 25 cents]. An ingenious 
and instructive Bible help is Rev. C. J. Kep- 
hart’s Chart of the Public Life of Christ [F. H. 
Revell. 75 cents]. Its use can be adapted to 
even the younger boys and girls by a little 
pains. A new book, Boysof the Bible [Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., Third Avenue, New York City], 
is also good. 

Since so few Sunday playthings can be 
bought, the best way is to make one’s own. 
Sliced and dissected Bible pictures are easily 
made by gluing pictures to a background 
of thin board or heavy pasteboard. The les- 
son picture cards used by primary teachers 
can be placed four or six together and made 
into dissected puzzles. A scroll saw will 
cut the board into the desired irregular parts 
and a carpenter’s sharp knife will cut the 
cardboard. Mark plainly in ink before cut- 
ting. A map of Palestine, drawn in indelible 
ink on heavy cardboard or thin board, hay- 
ing on it the places mentioned in the next 
year’s Sunday school lessons, will be found 
much more helpful than the best map that 
one can buy. Maps have too much on them. 
A good way is to have only the bare outline 
of Palestine and let the map grow from week 
to week. Places may be located by putting 
in pins or tacks, and the map is fresh for 
each lesson. Or a complete map may be 
made and then dissected. Dissected puzzles 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, 
etc., can be made in the same way from the 
colored picture rolls used by primary Sunday 
school teachers. 


Materials for next week’s Christmas lesson : 

A large piece of heavy cardboard three or 
four feet by two, some tiny candles, a bit of 
magnesium wire, a sheet of red tissue paper, 
a pasteboard box about eight inches square. 


— 


ABSENOE OF NERVES. 


In that delightful book by Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith, entitled Chinese Characteristics, is a 
chapter which graphically describes the dif- 
ference between Americans and the Chinese 
in the matter of nerves. He says: 


We cannot sit still, but we must fidget. 
We finger our pencils while we are talking, 
as if we ought at this particular instant to 
be rapidly inditing something ere it be for- 
ever too Jate. Werub our hands together, 
as if preparing for some serious task which 
is about to absorb all our energies. We 
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twirl our thumbs, we turn our heads with 
the swift motion of the wild animal which 
seems to fear that something dangerous 
may have been left unseen, We have a 
sense that there is something which we 
ought to be doing now and into which we 
shall proceed at once to plunge as soon as 
we shall have dispatched six other affairs 
of even more pressing importance. . 

It seems to make no particular difference 
to a Chinese how long he remains in one 
position, He will write all day like an au- 
tomaton. If he is a handicraftsman, he will 
stand in one place from dewy morn till 
dusky eve, working away at his weaving, 
his gold beating, or whatever it may be, 
and do it every day without any variation 
in the monotony, and apparently with no 
special consciousness that there is any mo- 
notony to be varied. In the same way, Chi- 
nese school children are subjected to an 
amount of confinement, unrelieved by any 
recesses or change of work, which would 
soon drive Western pupils to the verge of 
insanity. The very infants in arms, instead 
of squirming and wriggling as our children 
begin to do almost as soon as they are born, 
lie as impassive as so many mud gods. 
And at a more advanced age, when Western 
children would vie with the monkey in its 
wildest antics, Chinese children will often 
stand, sit or squat in the same posture for a 
great length of time. 

It seems to be a physiological fact that to 
the Chinese exercise is superfluous. They 
cannot understand the desire, which seems 
to possess all classes of foreigners alike, to 
walk when there is no desire to go any- 
where; much less can they comprehend the 
impulse to race over the country at the risk 
of one’s life in such a singular performance 
as that known as a “paper hunt,’’ repre- 
senting ‘‘ hare and hounds’’; or the motive 
which impels men of good social position to 
stand all the afternoon in the sun, trying to 
knock a baseball to some spot where it shall 
be inaccessible to some other persons, or, 
on the other hand, struggling to catch the 
same ball with celerity, so as to ‘‘kill’’ an 
other person on his ‘“‘base’’! A Cantonese 
teacher asked aservant about a foreign lady 
whom he had seen playing tennis, ‘‘ How 
much is she paid for rushing about like 
that?”’ On being told ‘‘ nothing,’’ he would 
not believe it. Why any mortal should do 
acts like this, when he is abundantly able 
to hire coolies to do them for him, is, we 
repeat, essentially incomprehensible to a 
Chinese, nor is it any more comprehensible 
to him because he has heard it explained. 

In the item of sleep, the Chinese estab- 
lisbes the same difference between himself 
and the Occidental as in the directions al- 
ready specified. Generally speaking, he is 
able to sleep anywhere. None of the tri- 
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fling disturbances which drive us to despair 
annoy him. With a brick for a pillow, he 
can lie down on his bed of stalks or mud 
bricks or rattan and sleep the sleep of the 
just, with no reference to the rest of cre- 
ation. He does not want his room dark- 
ened, nor does he require others to be still. 
The ‘‘infant crying in the night’’ may con- 
tinue to cry for all he cares, for it does not 
disturb him. In some regions the entire 
population seem to fall asleep, as by a com- 
mon instinct (like that of the hibernating 
bear), during the first two hours of summer 
afternoons, and they do this with regularity, 
no matter where they may be. At two 
hours after noon the universe at such sea- 
sons is as still as at two hours after mid- 
night. In the case of most working people, 
at least, and also in that of many others, 
position in sleep is of no sort of conse- 
quence. It would be easy to raise in 
China an army of a million men—nay, of ten 
millions—tested by competitive examina- 
tion as to their capacity to go to sleep 
across three wheelbarrows, with head down- 
wards, like a spider, their mouths wide 
open and a fly inside! 
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NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y 


For sale by all Grocers 





Y DEAR CORNERERS: Yes- 
terday was Thanksgiv- 
ing Day! Judging from 
the crowd in the Union 
Station in Boston on 
Wednesday evening a great 
many city people went to 
their early homes in the 
country. The young man 
who sat with me on the 
train was on the way to 
spend the holiday with his 

ae mother in an old New 

Hampshire town—Durham, I think; yes, it 

must have been, for he told me about the 

new Agricultural College there, and the 

monument to Major-General Sullivan, a 

famous Revolutionary officer and the ‘‘ Pres- 

ident of New Hampshire’’—how strangely 
that sounds now! I hope that he and all 
of you kept the Pilgrim festival in a way 
worthy of the descendants of the Pilgrims, 
hearing as good a sermon as I did (it ex- 
pressed the patriotic gratitude of the peo- 
ple over the triumph of good government 
in New York), and heartily enjoying the 

Thanksgiving Dinner afterwards—without 

needing to have, as in the menu gotten up by 

our head printer for home use, ‘ pepper- 
mint served in the vestibule’’! 

One of my guests was a Corner boy, son 
of a foreign missionary, who (would you 
believe it?) not only helped to devour one 
of his fellow-beings, but conspired to de- 
stroy his native land! He described a curi- 
ous dish prepared for feast days by the 
people in his country, consisting of layer 
after layer of nuts and sweetmeats baked in 
an oven—but I do not believe it would equal 
our New England chicken pie or even our 
(Baldwin) apple pie. In a home where I 
called in the evening the children had had 
a performance of their own; I saw the pro- 
grams, with pictures of Thanksgiving cake 
or plum pudding painted by one of their 
number on the back. Two of the parts, | 
remember, were ‘‘The Young Mathemati- 
cian’’ and ‘Little Johu Bottle-John’’—I 
wish I could have heard them. 

The reference to a foreign land introduces 
this nice letter from a new member, whom 
we weicome heartily to our Corner: 


M 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
I have a collection of but- 
terflies. I have thirty-two kinds. I know 
the English names of all of them, but the 
Latin names are very hard to remember. I 
have two * Monarch” butterflies which my 
father brought to me from Egypt. He came 
home on Easter Sunday and he brought me 
an ostrich egg. I am seven years old and I 
should like to bea Cornerer. I cannot write 
well enough to write you, but I am telling my 
mother what to say to you, IT have a collec- 
tion of 150 stamps. 
Yours truly, WILLIE P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


The reference to a ‘‘ young mathemati- 
cian’’ introduces a boy’s answer to the 
minister's question in the Corner of Nov. 
15 about the Roman method of adding num- 
bers: 

ANDOVER, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: In adding Roman letters, 
a small letter before a larger letter, as I before 
X, is to be taken away. Such letters may be 
crossed off against the same letters anywhere 
else. Then put all letters of each kind to- 
gether in their order. 


Example. Proof. 
CXVII 117 
CCV 205 
DCCCXCIV 894 
KX5Ix 39 
DCCCCCCCXXXXVVV = MCCLYV. 1,255 


Yours truly, GEorGE H., JR. 


The Conversation Corner. 
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D. F. will please put a period or some 
other sign above the figures which George 
has “crossed off’? with his pencil. This 
cancellation will work correctly and will 
shorten the process for us, although I sup- 
pose there is no proof that the Roman boys 
did it in that way. But how did Marcus 
and Lucius and Quintus and other boys in 
the R. H. S. do sums in multiplication and, 
especially, in long division ? Would cancella- 
tion help them there? Even if they could 
practice simple arithmetic with their count- 
ing- board (abacus) and pebble-stones (cal- 
culi, from which we have calculate), how 
could state officers manage the large num- 
bers connected with the military and finan- 
cial operations of the empire? Were any 
trial-balance sheets found in Pompeii? 

The reference to our Pilgrim ancestors 
introduces a courteous note from the presi- 
dent of the Weymouth (Mass,) Historical 
Society: 

Dear Mr. Martin: From the Conversation 
Corner of Nov. 1, I learn that your ancestors 
lived in Weymouth. Weymouth claims to be 
the political mother of Boston by virtue of 
supplying her first inhabitant, William 
Blackstone, and her alma mater also by giving 
to the world Joshua Bates, the founder of her 
Public Library. We claim the ancestors of a 
great many other distinguished men and 
women. Our Historical Society would be 


pleased to have your connection with your 
‘ Weymouth ancestors.” 


It may be difficult for me to give infor- 
mation sufficiently accurate to satisfy a gen- 
ealogical expert. Unfortunately for my 
chance of being associated with Blackstone 
and Bates, my ancestors did not remain 
long in Weymouth, but removed with their 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Newman, to found the 
town of Rehoboth, four or five years after 
landing from the English ship. Among 
the proprietors who drew their lots in 
Rehoboth in 1644 were Abraham, Isaak, 
and—instead of Jacob—Robert Martin. I 
know that my ancestor was chosen the next 
year one of the seven ‘“‘townsmen’’ of 
Rehoboth, and afterwards represented the 
town in the Plymouth Court. The account 
in the New England Magazine of the recent 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Rehoboth says that Roger Williams, when 
driven from Boston, took up his abode on 
Martin’s Neck, now in the town of Seekonk. 

The history of Rehoboth says that Rev. 
Daniel Martin was an early minister in the 
town and published a sermon “ against par- 
ticular election.”’ (I think if he were living 
now he would be strongly in favor of the 
‘** particular election’’ recently held in New 
York!) Finally, my own grandfather was 
a soldier from Rehoboth in Washington’s 
army. I must leave it to the experts to 
trace the exact steps of my descent from 
those early settlers in the Plymouth Colony, 

Now that I am forced into such personal 
allusions I might as well print this from 
a young lady in Plymouth County: 

. . . [have often wondered if you were the 
Mr. Martin who was State supervisor of 
schools. How we young people used to trem- 
ble when Mr. Martin came in! He used to 
ask us such strange questions. Perhaps my 


curiosity will be satisfied sometime as to your 
identity with him. 


Perhaps it will! At the present time it 
seems to fall to me to answer ‘strange 


questions.”’ Mw. Maen) 


P. S.—A gentleman in Maine sends me an 
old Bowdoin College catalogue once owned 
by ‘*Capt. Clement Martin’’—was he my 
kinsman too? Mr. M. 
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THE MARKET CROSS—BAWTREY 


The Pilgrims’ England 






By Clifton Johnson, Illustrated from Photographs by the Author 


HE English home of the Pil- 
grims was in northern Not- 
tinghamshire in the neigh- 

N/7 borhood of the market town 
pee of Bawtry. That region, 
“XE because of the connection 
of these persecuted religious Independents 
with it, is sacred ground to New England- 
ers, and many an American pilgrim of the 
present on a European tour turns his steps 
thitherward. In my own case Bawtry was 
put on the list of places I must not fail 
to visit long before I bought my steamer 
ticket. 

Thus it came about that one April morn- 
ing I left southern England, where I had 
heen stopping, with the intention of seeing 
for myself this country of our New England 
forefathers. It is astonishing how some of 
these English trains get over the ground. 
| went on a fast train from London to Ret- 
ford, a distance which is almost the same 






as from Springfield to New York. We did 
it in two hours and three quarters. I must 
say, though, that you get well shaken 


while you are being taken. 

It was nine o’clock when I alighted at 
Bawtry station. All the way from London 
we had been passing through low rolling 
country all under careful attention or culti- 
vation. Even the wooded patches that had 
been recently cut off were clean and had 
none of the American raggedness. We 


passed farms and villages and mansions 
lying far off across the fields, and some- 
times had a chance to look down on a little 
tewn that huddled its red-tiled roofs in 





some hollow and wreathed the air above 
with hundreds of blue and vapory smoke 
columns from the chimney pots with which 
the place fairly prickled. But the newest 
sight to me was an occasional windmill 
standing ghostly in the twilight of the hazy 
distance. By and by it became too dark to 
see things outside and it grew more chilly 
and the windows misted over. 

At Bawtry the station porter, whose 
day’s work was done, guided me down to 
the village a half-mile distant and to its 
only hotel, called ‘‘ The Crown.” Bawtry, 
by daylight, proved to be a good-sized vil- 
lage. It has a wide chief street, lined by 
ancient shops and dwellings. English vil- 
lage streets are commonly very narrow and 
the reason of this broad, barren open in 
Bawtry lies in the fact that here they held 
market many years. At each end of the 
half mile of hard trodden earth of the old 
market place is a pump and near the upper 
one is a battered and armless market cross. 
Most of the village buildings are of brick 
and nearly all the roofs are tiled, which 
makes the place look very red as seen from 
a distance. I had heard that the region 
was level and monotonous, but the im- 
pression I got from seeing it was much 
more agreeable. There are some wide 
stretches of wet meadows along the two 
rivers, the Idle and the Ryton, but the 
country as a whole rises and falls in long, 
low swells pleasantly broken with trees, 
hedges and small woods. But no abrupt or 
high hills are anywhere within sight. 

A mile and a half of pleasant, winding 





roadway to the south brings one to the 
little hamlet of Scrooby. Here, nearly 300 
years ago, lived the Pilgrim leader, William 
Brewster. 

When you approach the village you dip 
into meadow 
bridge, beneath which runs the little river 
Ryton. From the bridge you can see the 
stream for a long distance as it wanders 
along the borders of the village, and then 
as it goes on in its crooked way in a glisten- 
ing thread through the green grassland till 
it disappears beneath the red brick arches 
where it is crossed by the railroad. Its 
banks are dyked to keep it from overflow- 
ing and in places the land adjoining is 
lower than the stream level. Cattle and 
longhaired sheep graze along the banks 
and the morning I was there several swans 
were sailing on the current 
their feathers at the water’s edge. 
one of the swans in flight and it had sucha 
great reach of strong white wings it made 
a magnificent sight. But they appear ugly 
and awkward enough on shore dabbling in 
the marshy hollows after food, 

From the distance the look 
Scrooby village, with its red roofs, half 
hidden in the spring greens of its shrubbery, 
and the little spire shooting up the 
midst, was very pretty. But in its near 
reality it is a shapeless, forlorn little place, 
whose days of former prosperity are a long 
way removed. Before the time of railroads 
tue village was on the main stage route 
north from London and it was more busy 
and prosperous. Now it has the railroad 
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and everybody flies past it and its own 
people drift away to larger places. 

A cluster of three or four dozen houses 
makes up the village. They are built close 
together on several intertwining lanes. 
Nearly all the houses seem very old and 
most show signs of neg- 
lect and some are crum- 
bling into ruins, The vil- 
lage has two three 
inns—a village, however 
poor and decayed, has to 
have its drinking places 
—and it has an ancient 
gristmill built over the 
little river. 

The church is small 
and homely. There isa 
touch of awk wardness iu 
tearly every view of it, 
for an has been 
added on one side with 


or 


aisle 
vo corresponding addi- 
tion on the other, 
that it lacks symmetry. 
Ic is built wholly of a 
gray stone and the east 


sO 


end is thickly overgrown 
with ivy. 

At the church gate I 
met a gray old gentle- 
man with a key in his 
band, who said he was 
the church and 
that the place had many 
visitors from America, I 
looked into 
interior with him and 
then he took me down 
a village alley and di- 
rected me to follow a 
path through a gate to the site of the old 
manorhouse that Brewster used to live in. 

I crossed a pasture field where a herd of 
cattle was feeding and approached a group 
of farm buildings. I knocked at the back 
door of the house, which was opened by 
a bent old man. He showed considerable 
interest when he found I wasfrom America, 


warden 


the church 
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and got two of the women folks to bring 
out some photographs for me to see. After 
that he took me into the parlor and had me 
write my name in a thin blank-book he kept 
for a visiting register, and showed me a 
great old-fashioned mangle of solid oak in 
a back room, Then he said we would go 
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outdoors and called to his wife, ‘‘ I want 
me hat.”? His wife was busy and he had to 
poke out of the way the baby that was 
toddling about underfoot and get the hat 
himself. 

The house is a roomy building largely of 
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one section has been doubled in hight. 
When Brewster ‘‘turned good,” as my 
guide termed it, he and his fellows probably 
held meetings in the hall or chapel of the 
ancient manorhouse from which came the 
beams which now support the roof of two 
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white-washed brick and has a tiled roof. 
It is two stories high in front, but at the 
back descends broadly into one. The house 
has been chiefly built since Brewster’s time, 
but you can plainly see traces of a more 
ancient part. The Ryton River flows along 
just at the foot of the garden and beyond it 
is a long stretch of level meadow. The view 
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to the east is interrupted by the railroad 
embankment, but in the old days one looked 
in that direction on a semicircle of rich low- 
land a mile across. 

My guide took me down a garden path to 
some long brick stables. They form a 
shed-like building except at one end where 


of these sheds. To visit this building, 
which itself is quite modern, we had to 
enter a mucky barnyard and so disturbed 
the meditations of a very corpulent and 
pug-nosed pig, which with a younger re- 
lation followed us and sniffed us with 
suspicious interest as we kept along the 
cobbles at the borders of the yard. 

The interior of the 
long shed is divided in- 
to a number of apart- 
ments by brick parti- 
tions. The one of spe- 
cial interest is as large 
as a moderate sized room, 
In itself it is quite bare 
and uninteresting. There 
was some straw on the 
floor and the partition on 
the left had a ragged hole 
in it through which you 
could see a horse lying 
down. This hole is the 
only window, avd the 
place was even dimmer 
and grayer than the shad- 
owy interiors of the old 
English churches. The 
space above is open to 
the roof, which is sup- 
ported by a number of 
sloping beams of carved 
wood that ran across 
from wall to wall well 
above our heads. 

These beams in the stable came from thé 
palace that used to stand in the pasture 
field close by. Nothing is left of the pal- 
ace now but these beams and some rem- 
nants of the old walls. A little beyond 
where the palace stood is a crab tree so old 
that it is thought Brewster must often have 
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eaten of its fruit. 
The top and one side 
have fallen away, and 
there is only a shell- 
like and gnarled old 
stub left that is, per- 
haps, ten feet high. 
In spite of age and 
decay it has life 
still, and the bushy 
sproutsthat crowded 
it were full of pink 
budsthatsoon would 
be blossoms. 

The old man of 
the manor told me 
he sold the stocks 
that were once used 
in the village for the 
punishment of of- 
fenders for £5. They 
were not in reality 
worth a shilling, he 
said, but the man 
wanted them to send 
to Amelica, and as 
he himself had no 
use for them he let 
them go. Ile had no doubt that he could 
sell the old crab tree to go to America if 
he cared to. 

“You have a good many visitors from 
America, don’t you?”’ I said. 

**Q, aye!” he replied; ‘‘they’re comin’ 
all the time. There was hundreds of ’em 
here at the time of the celebration two or 
three years ago.” 

Another distinguished leader of the Pil- 
grims, William Bradford, lived in a cottage 
at Austerfield, and there is a tradition that 
a part of the time the Pilgrims had reli 
gious worship in his cellar. Austerfield is 
barely a mile from Bawtry by a path across 
the fields in just the opposite direction 
from Scrooby. It isan uncommonly dismal 
village. Its brick houses and barns crowd 
close together along its single street fora 
half-mile or more. Their walls are snug 
with the cobble walks mostly, and their 
barrenness is not relieved by either flowers 
or vines. Worse than this, the buildings 
seem to present their backs or sides to the 
street, and these are often windowless or 
nearly so. The prospect looking along 
these grim old walls of brick and 
plaster, unshadowed by a single 
tree, is as depressing as a vista 
of greasy tenements in an Amer- 
ican factory village. Still, the 
farther sides of the houses were 
doubtless pleasanter, for in that 
direction were gardens and blos 
soming trees, hedges and green 
fields, Yetthe place as you fol- 
lowed the street had the air of 
a penal village, and the sight of 
that huddling of rusty walls, with 
stables, barnyards and bouses as 
tight together as they could get, 
and all crowding close up to the 
highway, was decidedly unpleas- 
ant, 

The street rises gently to the 
northward and there at the out- 
skirts, on the summit of a low 
hill, was the old cottage. A plow- 
boy pointed it out. ‘It’s that 
next hoose,’’ he said, ‘‘ where ye 
see that big peer tree leanin’ o'er 
it.’. The building had a small 
yard in front and an unpainted 
picket fence along the road.gA 
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tall pear tree in full blossom overbung its 
front gable. From its rear there was a 
pretty prospect, across a wide but shallow 
valley, of wavy lines of cultivated hills. 

Back in the village center, down a short 
lane, next a barnyard, is a dilapidated little 
church, ‘The top of the front wall has an 
extension above the roof peak, and in its 
open arches hang two small bells. Down 
the street is another and more prosperous 
church built of brick. This is a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. It is small and square 
and steepleless, but it is in good repair— 
not weatherworn and splintered by storm 
and frost as is the older church. However, 
the traveler pays little attention to the 
chapel except by way of contrast, for it 
is thoroughly modern. As for the church, 
that not only dates back to the days of 
the Pilgrims, but hundreds of years beyond. 
One need only look at its enormously thick 
walls and its quaint Norman arches, with 
their rude chiselings, to feel assured of 
the great age of the parts that have not 
been remodeled, 

The tiny churchyard is roughened all 
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over with mounds 
and hollows, but 
they continue to dig 
fresh graves there, 
nevertheless. It 
seems plain that this 
little burial place 
could not contain all 
the village dead for 
any length of time. 
The traces of un- 
marked graves in 
time disappear, and 
it often happens that 
the ground is dug 
over and over again. 
Here, as in many 
like places, a grave 
is seldom dug with- 
out disturbing the 
remains of one or 
more former occu- 
pants of the soil. 

All this region was 
prosperous in the 
days of the Pilgrims. 
Indeed, it is within 
fifty years thatit has 
fallen into decay, Yet the land is still 
under thorough cultivation, as I suppose 
it has always been for hundreds of years. 
It is only the homes that look shabby. 

The country al] around is pleasant and 
attractive, and no doubt, with the memory 
of this in their minds, New England’s 
rough wilderness must have proved a very 
homesick place to that first little company 
that setiled on the Massachusetts coast 
nearly three centuries ago. 

aCe OES 

We wish that there might be some monu- 
ment at Scrooby, some monument reared 
by the children of New England, the chil- 
dren of the Pilgrim Fathers. We wish that 
that monument might be alibrary, standing 
by the grounds of the old manorhouse. 
We wish that it might be full of books, 
showing what has come of the faithfulness 
of these old saints and heroes, not only for 
the use of the American student who wan- 
ders here, but for the use, too, of these 
simple folk of Scrooby and Bawtry and Aus- 
terfield.— From an article in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, September, 1889. 
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SOROOBY AS SEEN BY ANOTHER 
AMERIOAN. 

To Mr. Johnson’s sketch of the towns in 
which the Pilgrims dwelt we add a few ex- 
tracts from Rev. Morton Dexter’s book, The 
Story of the Pilgrims, which furnishes a his- 
torical setting for the descriptions given on 
the previous pages. 

The estate belonged to the archbishopric 
of York and was used for occasional retire- 


tHE 


ment and as a resting-place in journeying 
to or from London. It was pleasant and 
also comparatively secluded, although easily 
accessible. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
daughter of Henry VII., slept there on her 
way to Scotland. Henry VIII. lodged there 
at least once, Hunter, the eminent Engi#sh 
antiquary, says on June 12, 1543, and 
James I. liked it so much that he tried, 
but in vain, to buy it. The original 
house must have been built before the 
year 1500, for at that date Archbishop 
Savage spent a large sum upon it. 
Hunter adds that the same archbishop 
‘¢often made this his place of residence 
for the purpose of hunting in Hatfield 
chase.” ... 

In 1557 Archbishop Heath leased the 
estate for twenty-one years at £20 15s. 
per year to his steward, James Bryne. 
In 1575 Archbishop Grindal leased it 
on the same terms to William Marshall, 
Later, in December, 1582, Archbishop 
Sandys leased it to his oldest son, Sir 
Samuel, for £65 6s. 8d., and he leased 
it, probably, to William Brewster's 
father and, certainly, to William Brew- 
ster himself after the senior Brewster’s 
death. We know that William Brew- 
ster, the Pilgrim, lived there from April 
1, 1594, to Sept. 30, 1607. In addition 
to the protecting moat the house had 
ornamental and useful fish ponds and 
gardens, and unquestionably it was for 
the times a stately and imposing edifice. 
After having been leased to successive 
tenants for a generation or two it was 
mostly taken down, and probably be- 
fore the middle of the seventeenth cen- 


having been standing ‘‘ within memory.” 
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Probably a farmhouse was built upon a part 
of its site at once.- At present the location 
of the courts and the plan of the building 
and its grounds remain conjectural. In 
1871, by permission of the lord of the manor, 
the late Lord Houghton, Dr. Henry M. Dex- 
ter, assisted by the writer, made many meas- 
urements and some excavations in the 
hope of determining these particulars. The 
meadow is full of remnants of masonry be- 
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neath the turf, and a few ridges and hollows 
indicate a possible outline. But no trust 
worthy conclusions can be formed unless 
after a more systematic and extended ex- 
amination. Such details probably were re- 
corded formerly and in full in the official 
documents of the archbishopric of York, 
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Until recently [Mr. Johnson states that 
it has not yet wholly disappeared] there 
remained in the garden a very old stump 
of a mulberry tree, said to have been 
planted by Cardinal Wolsey while dwelling 
at the manor for several weeks on his 
way to York after his fall from power. 
The ditch along the south edge of the 
meadow also marks the line of that part of 
the original moat. These are the only visible 

traces jiof the early ap- 
pearance of the place 
which remain. Its inti 
mate connection with the 
history of the Pilgrims 
had been overlooked dur- 
ing the intervening cen- 
turies until in the summer 
of 1851 it was sought out 
by Dr. Dexter and at 
about the same time by 
Mr. George Sumner. 
Their published accounts 
of their observations di- 
rected attention to it 
afresh, and ever since it 
has been visited frequent- 
ly, especially by Amer- 
icans. At the close of the 
first International Congre- 
gational Council, held in 
London in July, 1891, that 
assembly made an expe- 
dition thither in a body 
and held an appropriate 
memorial service in the 
grounds. 
North of Scrooby about 
a mile lies the small mar- 
ket town, Bawtry, but, 
beyond the fact that prob- 
ably some thus far unidentified Pilgrims 
lived there, it has no special claim upon our 
notice. Another mile, almost due north, 
brings one to Austerfield, a little hamlet 
smaller than Scrooby and equally quiet. It 
contains a cottage in which, according to 
a tradition generally believed to possess 
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but the most diligent search has failed to some probability, William Bradford, the 
tury, for Thoroton in 1673 spoke of it as find them and it is evident that they have governor of the Plymouth Colony, was 


been lost or destroyed... . 


born. 
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[As the Christmas topic is very familiar and helps 
to its study are abundant, and as the following Sun- 
day is review, we present in this and the next issue 
two connected articles, the first describing the In- 
ternational Sunday school system, and the second 
giving a pen picture of the present lesson commit- 
tee engaged in its work. We are sure the usual 
readers of this page will be interested in these 
articles.] 


CHOOSING THE SUNDAY SOHOOL 
LESSONS. 


I. THE PLAN, 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The membership of the Protestant Christian 
Sunday schools of the world approximates 
20,000,000. In by far the larger part of these 
schools the selections from the Bible known 
as the International Lessons are studied. 
Twenty-two years ago a bold step was taken 
by the National Sunday School Convention, 
held in Indianapolis, recommending a single 
series of selected passages as the uniform 
topics for all Sunday schools. The success of 
this movement is one of the wonderful events 
of the history of Christianity. The plan pur- 
sued is still by many imperfectly understood. 
The lesson committee holds its appointment 
from the International Sunday School Con- 
vention, which meets triennially. The term 
of each committee is seven years. 

The plan as first adopted and still followed 


was the outgrowth of many years’ experience . 


in Sunday school teaching. It contemplated 
a survey of the whole Bible, as far as practica- 
ble in seven years, by the selection of one 
portion as a lesson text for each Sunday, to 
be used by all the schools adopting the sys- 
tem. This passage being the basis the treat- 
ment of it might be graded for all classes by 


lesson writers, and interpreted to suit each" 


denomination by expositors and teachers offi- 
cially or unofficially appointed in each. The 
sole business of the committee was to select 
the passages, alternating in such periods as 
seemed best between the Old and the New 
Testaments. For the most part one half of 
each year was given to each Testament, but 
with the longer time in the course to the New. 
The committee has been careful not to favor 
the peculiar doctrines of any denomination 
by their divisions of Scripture, nor by the 
titles of the lessons, knowing that such a 
step would be fatal to the acceptance of the 
plan. It has also avoided directing the schools 
to interpret any passages in favor of particular 
moral reforms, except when instructed to do 
so by the convention appointing them, as in 
the case of temperance lessons. The theory 
acted on is that all the truth in the Bible is at 
the service of those who teach it, but that the 
committee, choosing selections for all‘denom- 
inations, has po right to attempt to interpret 
them for any. 

The same general outline has been followed 
in each of the four courses, the latest being 
for six years. The salient points of Old Tes- 
tament history have been taken, as far as pos- 
sible, in chronological order, with prophets 
and poets interwoven in the later periods, 
where they belong, so far as is known and so 
far as seems to be suited to popular intelli- 
geuce. In the New Testament each of the 
four gospels has been taken in every course, 
with the history of the early church, some at- 
tention being given to the Epistles in the 
places where they historically belong. For 
the present year from July, 1894, to July, 1895, 
the lessons follow in chronological order the 
harmony of the four Gospels, giving the out- 
line of the life of Christ. 

The committees selecting the lessons have 
always understood that they were to provide 
for the least intelligent, while affording scope 
for the highest scholarship. The majority of 
teachers and scholars among the millions 
using the lessons possess very limited advan- 
tages either in training to teach or in intellec- 
tual discipline. These, who cannot plan for 
themselves, demand the first consideration. 
It is not denied that plans of study may be 
made better adapted to certain classes than 
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these lessons. Of course those who can de- 
vise and use such plans are at perfect liberty 
to do so, and some have done so. But many 
who might have preferred other courses for 
themselves have believed that greater gain 
would come from the enthusiasm of united 
study, and have acted accordingly. It was 
supposed that it would be evident that a his- 
torical line of study was generally to be fol- 
lowed, the verses selected being the most im- 
pertant. The lesson writers have generally 
conformed to this plan, giving with more or 
less completeness the historical connection of 
the lessons. But of late the committee, re- 
sponding to criticisms of the fragmentary na- 
ture of the selections, has indicated passages 
to be studied in connection with verses to be 
used as lessons. 

The history of the reception and use of the 
International Lessons is too well known to 
need rehearsal. They were met by mingled 
criticism, opposition and enthusiasm, which 
have continued to the present time. They 
were opposed by publishing houses which 
were issuing lesson books of their own. Other 
plans were put forth which have had a limited 
use. But the International Lessons found in- 
creasing acceptance and in a few years be- 
came the most popular of any in the United 
States and Canada, and were extensively 
adopted in other countries. 

The results of their use are too varied and 
wonderful to be summarized in a single para- 
graph. They have led to the formation of 
union Bible classes in thousands of towns and 
cities where Christian teachers of all denomi- 
nations have met in united study. They have 
made it possible to sustain regularly State, 
national and international Sunday school 
conventions, to plant multitudes of Sunday 
schools in missionary regions, to interest 
young and old in churches and homes in the 
study of the Bible. They have created a new 
and higher kind of Sunday school literature, 
have introduced expositions of Scripture 
widely into secular newspapers, have en- 
gaged the ablest scholars in the world in pre- 
paring aids to these lessons, and have popu- 
larized interest in the Bible to a degree be- 
fore unknown and almost undreamed of. 

Within the last few years certain criticisms 
on the International Lesson system have 
taken more definite shape and have found 
large place in religious periodicals. Graded 
selections of texts have been urged, two or 
more for each Sunday. It is believed by some 
that greater advantage will result from choos- 
ing the simpler narrative portions of the Bible 
for young children and more difficult portions 
for older scholars. Complicated courses have 
been prepared, inviting study of the history, 
structure and contents of the Bible along the 
lines of higher criticism. The Blakeslee sys- 
tem, now called the Bible Study Union Les- 
sons, is the most elaborate of these efforts. 
It has been prepared by able scholars, in- 
cludes many of the results of latest Biblical 
research and aims at a comprehensive survey 
of the Bible covering some fifteen years. It 
is to be expected that different views of the 
best ways of studying the Bible in the Sunday 
school should prevail according as interest 
centers mainly in the history and structure of 
the Scriptures themselves, or as they are re- 
garded as an instrument divinely provided to 
reveal a Saviour, a way of salvation and laws 
of Christian living. It is best that different 
systems should have fair trial, for only in this 
way can the wisest methods be found; and 
the intelligence of Sunday school teachers can 
be safely relied on to choose the best. 

So far, in meeting the popular demand, 
nothing has been devised to take the place of 
the International Lessons. They are now 
being used by a larger number of persons and 
in more countries of the world than ever be- 
fore. Lesson helps are translated into many 
languages. It may be safely aftirmed that 
more than twelve millions of people unite 
every Sunday in the study of the same subject 
and the same passage of the Word of God. 
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Any radical change in the method of studying 
the Bible would mean a radical change in the 
popular idea of the Sunday school and of the 
place of the Bible in teaching Christian truth. 
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THE OHRISTIAN WORKERS’ OONVEN- 
TION AT SYRAOUSE. 


BY REV. KE. N. PACKARD, D. D. 


Between Thursday, Nov. 22, and Tuesday, 
the 27th, a second district convention of the 
Christian Werkers Association of the United 
States and Canada was held in Syracuse, fol- 
lowing by about a month a similar assembly 
in Rochester. The blessing attending this 
gathering was so great and marked that it 
ought not to be allowed to pass without dis- 
tinct emphasis and grateful remembrance. 
The preparations were hasty, but a sufficient 
company of ministers of various denomina- 
tions gave a cordial invitation and arranged 
for the place of meeting in the First Presby- 
terian Church, of which Dr. George B. Spald- 
ing is pastor. The edifice is massive and 
stately, but never was there more freedom 
and simplicity and wide doors of utterance 
than there. Several hundred delegates sent 
in their names to Rev. John C. Collins, the 
secretary, before the convention met. The 
sessions began promptly and followed sched- 
ule time with railroad-like exactness. There 
were no papers, but short, fresh, personal 
stories of the way in which God had led into 
various kinds of service for the lapsed or for- 
gotten or unreached classes. From the first 
it was evident that the Spirit of God possessed 
the convention and was to be with it all along. 
There was not a dull hour nor speaker, not a 
wasted minute, nor any lack of general inter- 
est in the congregations. All was free, devo- 
tional, cheerful, bright and instructive to a 
degree not often reached in any of our great 
assemblies. Indeed, those who had attended 
several of the annual mass meetings felt sure 
that the spiritual tides rose higher at Syra- 
cuse than ever before. 

The opening sermon was by Bishop Hunting- 
ton, whose broad evangelical sympathies en- 
dear him to all Christian hearts. Admitting 
that the question might be started whether 
this variety of evangelistic ‘‘ operations ”’ 
might not run into the danger of disturbing 
the foundations and placing personally a high 
valuation upon order, he yet believed that a 
time has come in these communities for laying 
hold of some instruments not provided by the 
regular and worn religious apparatus. When 
society is ruled by its thieves and libertines, 
when painted vice stares at us in the streets 
and printed vice is thrust into our houses, it 
is not best to be extremely fastidious as to our 
saving experiments. 

The convention did not center around any 
famous names. Christ was made the center 
and everything pointed to Him. It would be 
invidious to single out any speakers where 
all did their full share of instruction and 
quickening, but if the learned bishop stood at 
one extreme, certainly the consecrated black- 
smith or barber stood at the other, and each 
made his own contribution with almost equal 
force. One would be impressed with the 
things not found in the meetings. No dis- 
putes, nor ecclesiastical politics, no elections, 
no formalities. Personally, I derived the 
greatest benefit from the devotional hours 
and the constant tide of joyful song and 
prayer. The twenty or more speakers were 
living epistles of a hearty love for Christ and 
hope for the lowest fallen and real success in 
lifting them up. 

On Sunday many pulpits were filled from 
the convention and a great company gave 
themselves to Christ or renewed their conse- 
cration to Him. On Sunday afternoon four 
meetings were held at the same hour. Evan- 
gelist Hammond held a children’s meeting, 
Mrs. E. M. Whittemore of New York thrilled 
an immense audience of women in the First 
Presbyterian Church, and Miss MacDonald of 
Toronto spoke to a large company of young 
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women and girls in Plymouth Churcb, where 
the entire company knelt in a prayer of 
consecration at the midweek meeting just 
following the close of the convention. Ina 
Baptist church about 200 stood up together 
and took a new vow of faithfulness before 
God and their pastor. Besides the presenta- 
tion ofa great variety of special work, there 
were valuable addresses by Dr. Brodbeck of 
Boston, Dr. Paden of Philadelphia and Rev. 
W. H. Hubbard of Auburn, N.Y. There were 
street preaching, two services with the police 
at the station, and visitations to several in- 
stitutions. The next district convention 
will be beld this munth in Portland, which 
should prepare itself for receiving a great 
spiritual uplift. 
ro 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Dec. 16-22. What Answers to Your 
Prayers Have Impressed You Most? Ps. 
34: 1-10; Acts 12: 11-17. 

Were they due to exceptionally earnest praying? 

Are prayers profitless which do not bring what we 


seek? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 23-29. Carrying to Others the 
Christmas Joy. Isa, 9: 2-7. 

Two things stand out as we recall the con- 
tents of the first Christmas message. It was 
a joy-bringing word, and it was intended for 
everybody. It was a sad world into which 
Jesus came. It is a sad world today despite 
all the improvement wrought by civilization 
and Christianity. But the glory of the reli- 
gion of Jesus has ever been the cheer and 
hope it brings into human life. The apostles 
in due time caught the spirit of their Master, 
and the book of Acts throbs with the joy of 
faith and of service. Its writer, describing 
the way in which Christianity took hold of 
the first city into which it ventured after es- 
tablishing itself in Jerusalem, thinks it worth 
his while to record the fact that the whole 
city was filled with joy. So it has been all 
through the centuries. The men who have 
got closest to the heart of our religion have 
always conceived of it as a thing of joy, anda 
joy to be shared and spread. That is why 
missionaries, as a rule, have been a singularly 
happy class of persons. They bave grasped 
the two central ideas of the faith they profess. 

The practical point, however, for us who 
aren’t missionaries, but to whom the coming 
again of another Christmas brings the ques- 
tion, What does it all mean to me and how 
can I make it mean more to others? is this: 
we are to be suspicious of our religion if it 
does not yield us joy. But let us not con- 
found joy with happiness. That results from 
what happens to us and is dependent on a 
something external, the weather, the success 
of a plan, the favor of somebody else. Joy 
jets up from an unseen but exhaustless foun- 
tain. In this sense God means us all to be 
joyous, and trouble and pain and loss, and all 
those hard things which we feel more acutely 
on anviversary days than any other time in 
the year, should be powerless to deprive us 
of this joy which Jesus assured His disciples 
no man should take from them. 

But in the next place we are to be equally 
suspicious of a joy in our hearts which does 
not want to communicate itself to others. 
The desire to share it is the trademark of 
Christian joy. To sit down and think how 
happy and comfortable you are, how much 
you love Christ and how much He has done for 
you, and to halt there, is to fall far short of 
the Christian ideal. Let us never forget that 
it is the easiest thing in the world to be self- 
ish even in our rel'gion. And at this season, 
when loving hearts are stirred to generous 
giving, let us remember that the best thing 

we have to give is the Christmas joy itself. 
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Parallel verses; Isa. 60: 1-3; Matt.1: 11; 10: 
8; 11: 5; Mark 16: 15; Luke 2: 10, 11; 8: 1; 
15:7; Jobn 1: 40-47; 4: 28, 29, 39; Acts 8: 4-8, 
25-40; 13: 32, 33; Rom. 10: 14, 15. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. ~ 
CHURCH BUILDING IN UTAH. 

A trip through the Western States reveals 
mapvy touching incidents which show how 
closely linked are the Church Building and 
the Home Missionary Societies. The mem- 
bers of a Swedish church in North Dakota 
while trying to build a meeting house lost 
nearly everything by fire. They gave hero- 
ically, one man offering a bill of sale of bis 
house for $200 to save their church from the 
sheriff, but the C. C. B. S. helped them just 
in time. 

In Utah the New West Education Commis- 
sion schools are beginning to show the ex- 
pected results by developing into churches, 
and the beautiful country whose riches lie so 
plainly before the traveler on the Union Pa- 
cific Line over the Rockies and the Cascade 
range is beginning to bloom with Christian 
life, but the budding churches can do little 
without the C.C. B.S. The New West Phill- 
ips School in Salt Lake City has become 
Phillips Church, and Rev. Dana Bartlett is 
doing a blessed work with his Christian En- 
deavor Society, Boys’ Club, bands, kindergar- 
ten, etc., but the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties of the country can help him pay for his 
building. Two miles or more from this the New 
West Plymouth School has become Plymouth 
Church, and the names of the scholars on the 
school register are on the roll of the Sunday 
school. Rev. J. D. Nutting needs a meeting 
house to hold his overflowing infant Sunday 
school and kindergarten, as well as to accom- 
modate the congregations which attend his 
stereopticon sermons and lectures for the 
public good. He is trying to draw people 
from the area a mile square occupied by Mor- 
mon families, with four Mormon ward meeting 
houses, but no organized Christian work except 
his. The people are doing their utmost. The 
pastor is begging money, selling photographs 
of interesting Utah scenes and collections of 
pressed Utah flowers, beautifully mounted, 
to Eastern buyers. His plans and estimates 
are drawn for church and parsonage, but he 
can go no further till the C. C. B.S. helps. It 
is the same way with the New West Lynne 
School in Ogden, which has grown into a 
home missionary church, and with the pros- 
perous school still continued at Coalville 
under the shadow of a big Mormon taber- 
nacle. It is and will be the same with many 
other fields of the New West work as it de- 
velops. 

At the Utah State Association in Park City, 
where the Union Pacific runs to the greatest 
silver mines of the world, many pastors de- 
clared that their churches would have died 
but forthe aid ofthe C.C. B.S. Superintendent 
Hawkes said that the meeting in Park City 
seven years ago was held in the only decent 
meeting house in the Territory, but now, 
owing to the help which this organization 
was able to give them, most of the churches 
have good buildings. 

If the churches of the older sec:ions of the 
country could see the necessity, and the loss 
to the home missionary churches when the 
society must delay or refuse for lack of funds, 
we would not have the sad fact that at the 
October meeting of the board of trustees only 
seven out of twenty-eight applications for the 
church buildings could be granted, and at 
the November meeting only seventeen out of 
forty-three could be voted for lack of funds. 





OUR OWN WORK. 


Missionary Sunday School Work. The Chicago 
directors of the S S. and Pub. Society issue a 
very encouraging report of its work, laying 
emphasis on what has been done in the Mid- 
dle West district. In Illinois, for example, 
during the last eighteen months twelve Sun- 
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day schools have been planted, from which 
have sprung nine churches with 265 members, 
two-thirds of them uniting on confession of 
faith. Several of the churches are self-sup. 
porting. The vigor and comprehensiveness 
of this report evince the interest of the direct. 
ors no less than the wisdom and faithfulness 
of Superintendent McMillen and the mission. 
aries. Such facts as are here given are the 
best possible evidence of the vatue of this mis. 
sionary Sunday school work and the assur. 
ance of large results from money given to it. 


Missionaries Wanted. The A. M. A. makes a 
call for a minister and his wife for Alaska, 
The mission, located at Cape Prince of Wales, 
has bad a remarkable history and presents 
difficulties as well as encouragements. Com. 
munication can be had back and forth but 
once a year, and the natives are a rude, un- 
cultured people. On the other hand, the 
school which was openéd there four years 
ago by Messrs. Thornton and Lopp was 
crowded with pupils, old and young, so that 
it was necessary to have three sessions each 
day. After three years one of these young 
men, Mr. Lopp, was allowed to take charge of 
the government’ Reindeer Station at Port 
Clarence, and the other missionary, Mr. 
Thornton, was killed several months ago by 
three young native desperadoes. Mr. Lopp 
returned to the mission last summer and had 
a warm welcome by the natives. He expects 
to come home next summer, but will remain 
a few weeks to initiate his successor into the 
work. That successor the A. M. A. is now 
earnestly seeking. The call is for a minister 
and his wife, not beyond middle age, without 
children, willing to remain at the post for 
three years at least, and content to endure 
hardness in a promising field of labor among 
an entirely destitute people. Address Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, Bible House, 
New York. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 


Patriotic Hawaiian Pastors. The Friend of 
Honolulu calls attention to the fact that the 
native pastors, in taking the oath of allegiance 
to the new Hawaiian government, have thrown 
off all hereditary fear of their chiefs and have 
come out squarely for a government of the 
people, by tbe people and for the people, 
This is a significant step for an Hawaiian to 
take, and many a pastor has hesitated until 
he felt he must delay no longer to come for- 
ward as an example to his people and show 
his loyalty to and sympathy with the present 
government by taking the oath of allegiance 
to it. Several ministers are now in trouble 
because of their action in this matter, and find 
themselves sadly unpopular with their peo 
ple. The opposition which these good men 
have encountered is indicative of a race feeling 
and has in it a flavor of superstition and love 
of the old ways. Twenty-three pastors have 
taken the oath, leaving about ten who have 
not done so as yet, while the ministers at 
present -without charges are about equally 
divided in the matter. The Hawaiian churches 
will probably suffer for a while from these 
political dissensions, but, says the Friend, 
“they cannot in any considerable portion 
long submit themselves to the Royalist lead. 
It is too vicious to be Hawaiian. It is too 
gross to succeed in this day of the world.” 





I never am so strongly tempted to doubt 
inspiration as when I hear it defended, ani 
if ever I am tempted to deny miracles it i 
when I hear them rigidly maintained. Bu 
lst a man live in daily intercourse throug) 
the Word with Him who gave it till he be 
come a veritable apostle, a living and artict- 
late prophet, then no man will ever doubt 
either the source whence he draws his inspi- 
ration or the reality of the inspiration he has 
Apologetics, hke all polemics, is a sign of 
decadence; it is the note of an age that is 
buttressing its own faith rather than in col 
flict with the unbelief that surrounds it- 
Principal Fairbairn. 
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Literature 


LOST MANUSCRIPTS. 

The Russian Czar—apparently the lately 
deceased Czar—has given orders for a thor- 
ough search for hidden treasures in the sub- 
terranean halls and rooms of the famous 
Kremlin in Moscow. This enormous. edi- 
fice doubtless contains apartments seldom 
entered and probably known to but very 
few. The order was given in the hope of 
discovering somewhere among them the 
once famous library of Ivan 1V., the Terri- 
ble. It is known that he was an enthusi- 
astic collector of Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts and more than eight hundred of 
these are believed to be stored in an under- 
ground room, now unidentified, where he 
spent a great deal of his leisure time. 
These documents are supposed to include 
manuscripts of Cicero, Cesar, Tacitus and 
the Greek writers, testaments of ancient 
tussian princes, and papers relating to 
Russian history as well as to that of the 
Mongolian Khans who once ruled there. 

[tis undoubtedly true that many such doc- 
umentary treasures, as well as manuscripts 
of portions of the Bible, also are concealed 
in different hiding-places in Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and elsewhere, especially in monas- 
teries, Among them probably are some 
manuscripts of world-wide and lasting im- 
portance. For the present they are essen- 
tially inaccessible but the day must come 
when such of them as have survived the 
perils of more or less ignorant and careless 
custodianship will be given to the world. 
It is hardly likely that any revelations from 
this source will change materially the sup- 
posed facts of history or will make any 
substantial alteration in our beliefs as to 
ecclesiastical history or theology. Yet at 
any day some manuscript may settle ancient 
religious doubts or disputes or may raise 
new ones, Nor is secular history free from 
the same possibility of finding itself in need 
of reconstruction. 

When at last all these recondite sources 
of knowledge have been explored and ex- 
hausted and all which possibly can be 
learned has been made known fairly and 
fully, it may become apparent why divine 
Providence has permitted so long and em- 
barrassing a seclusion of additional knowl- 
edge, This knowledge may prove to be 
unimportant. And, if it be important, 
probably the fact will be apparent that the 
world was not ready for its revelation 
earlier, The attitude of scholarly men 
towards the class of topics involved, or 
towards truth itself, may need to become 
yet more broad and impartial before what- 
ever revelations still are to come can be 
safely permitted. Of one thing we may 
be sure. The essential truths of the gospel 
will continue as clear, as vital, as potential 
as ever. New discoveries of old manu- 
scripts and former teachings may alter the 
proportions of doctrine or may show the 
Christianity of the past in new aspects. 
But they will never alter the fundamental 
principles of spiritual truth and duty. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 

HISTORY, PROPHECY AND THE MONUMENTS. 

This is the first of two volumes compos- 
ing a work by Prof. J. F. McCurdy, Ph. D., 
LL.D. It sets forth the history of the 
Hebrew people down to the fall of Samaria 
in full and clear light and it has been at- 
tempted in the interest of a more intelli- 
gent study of the Old Testament. The ob- 
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ligation of investigating the political and 
social careers of other nations with which 
the Hebrews had relations, in order to 
understand Hebrew history accurately, is 
fulfilled with expert skill, and this fact 
renders the work largely a history of a 
considerable portion of Western Asia, In- 
deed, in this volume the other peoples 
occupy an almost, if not actually, undue 
amount of attention. The author has gone 
for information to the original sources, ex- 
cept in reference to Egypt the influence of 
which upon Israel was comparatively slight. 
Semitic history is not yet a thoroughly ex- 
plored field and Dr. McCurdy’s work offers 
some contributions to the settlement of dis- 
puted pcints. 

His first book discusses the Northern 
Semites, their territory and communities. 
The second considers the Babylonians at 
first under separate governments and then 
united. In the third book the Canaanites, 
Egyptians and Hettites are studied; in the 
fourth the Assyrians and Babylonians; in 
the fifth the Hebrews, Canaanites and Ara- 
means, and in the sixth the Hebrews, 
Arameans and Assyrians. The most potent 
religion ever known among men was of 
Northern Semitic origin and so, adds Dr. 
McCurdy, were the beginnings of its prac- 
tical science and the first examples of suc- 
cessful imperial government. These facts, 
although not novel, are of great importance 
and are presented with a clearness and 
force which gives them much of the power 
of novelty in addition to that of truth. It 
‘is shown with speeial success how the 
Hebrew people adhered to Jehovah in spite 
of conditions which led all others to re- 
nounce their own gods for those of their 
conquerors, and how the Hebrew monarchy 
alone among the Semites made real the 
true idea of a nation. 

The ebbs and flows of national conquest 
during the period under review were of ex- 
ceptional interest and the incriptions upon 
the tablets and monuments, which are 
sources of its history, relate chiefly to them, 
A great wave of invasion rolled westward 
repeatedly from Baby'onia or Assyria and 
overwhelmed the Hebrews and their neigh- 
bors, and the causes, methods, immediate 
results and subsequent, larger consequences 
of these are well delineated in these pages, 
The author has a clear sense of the general 
principles, so to speak, of his subject, and 
his proportioning of space is defensible, al- 
though some doubtless would have assigned 
comparatively less room to Babylonia. Bab- 
ylonia, by the way, is assigned a very great 
age. It is believed by the author to have 
had an active, influential life at a most re- 
mote period of history, and he holds that 
the most fruitful time of its occupation of 
Syria, Palestine and Western Arabia, until 
the days of the Chaldean empire, was what 
now is called the dawn of history. 

From the popular Sumerian theory Dr. 
McCurdy dissents. Dis argument is too 
long for citation, but is cogent and hard to 
be answered. He handles Wellhausen’s as- 
sumption about the date of the subjection 
of Israel to Damascus skillfully and ad- 
versely. His study of Semiramis is brief 
but thorough, and shows the method and 
spirit of the expert. An enlightening ex- 
planation of one of the puzzling silences of 
the Bible—concerning the great Assyrian 
invasion about 800 B, C.—is another learned 
and helpful passage in a different vein, and 
still another is the pointing out, in passing, 
how the establishment by the Assyrians of 
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a centralized government over Palestine and 
Syria prepared the way for the succeeding 
types of world-empire, so essential to the 
spread of the knowledge of the true God. 
One of the best examples of the broad and 
candid temper of the work is the estimate 
given of the Assyrian character. 

It is hard to estimate half of a piece of 
work as fairly as a completed whole. But 
the course of Hebrew history is pointed out 
clearly thus far in this work, the successive 
and diversified relations to it sustained by 
other nations are explained, the sources of 
knowledge in regard to it are indicated and 
sufficiently elaborated, and the spiritual im- 
port of the whole chain of events considered 
is suggested. When completed the work 
undoubtedly will be, as this volume is, of 
recognized value and authority. [Macmil- 
lan & Co. $3.00.) 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


Probably no man is the superior, if indeed 
any other be the equal, of Rev. A.C. Thump- 
son, D. D., in knowledge of the history of for- 
eign missions. Always zealously loyal to the 
missionary work, having his original loyalty 
increased and informed by many years of ex- 
perience us one of the management of the 
Awerican Board, and having his knowledge 
thus acquired rendered the more practical 
and thorough by repeated visits to many mis- 
sionary stations, no one is better qualified 
than he to lecture on the subject to theologi- 
cal students. His new book, Protestant Mis- 
sions [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $175], con- 
tains a course of lectures delivered at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. It is not the 
same coursé which appeared several y ears ago 
bearing the same title but is of a somewhat 
different type and introduces the reader to 
the bistory of more modern missions. It 
would have been well, by giving the newer 
volume a different title, to avoid confusing the 
two. Itisarich storebouse of historical ma- 
terial, arranged effectively and clotbed in 
graphic and iwpressive sentences. The Dutch 
and Danish Missions receive large attention 
of course and the work of the Moravians also 
is explained fully. All who are studying the 
subject of missions will recognize the value 
of the work. 

Dr. R. W. Dale’s new volume Christian Doc- 
trine [A.C. Armstrong & Son. $175] contains 
twelve sermous on The Existence of Goi, The 
Humanity of our Lord, The Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, The Holy Spirit, The Trin- 
ity, Man, Sin and The Atonement. The dis- 
tinguisbed author is distinctly and habitually, 
although of course not solely, a doctrinal 
preacher and has learned by years of experi- 
ence, what many younger preachers would do 
well to believe, that such sermons are of 
great interest to many hearers. The explana- 
tions and enforcements of truth in these pages 
are clear and belpful. They avoid dogmatism 
without sacrificing positiveness. They are 
admirably suited to aid serious thinkers who 
need light upon the points discussed, A some- 
what freer use of illustrations would have ren- 
dered them more enjoyable by most readers 
who cannot have the advantage of contact 
with the preacher’s living personality. More 
such discourses would do good on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00], by Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D.,is announced as a companion volume 
to his The Kingdom of God and is to be fol- 
lowed by a similar work on The Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is confined, as to chief sources, 
to the episties to the Galatian, Corinthian and 
Roman churches, because these are accepted 
as genuine by all critics and because their in- 
terpretation is reasonably clear in view of 
their controversial character. These epistles 
together with the apostle’s personal religious 
history are considered in the earlier chapters 
and the last two-thirds of the work deals with 
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doctrines. The book is characterized by dis- 
criminating, scholarly research and analysis, 
and by simplicity and force of style and it is a 
serviceable study of its theme. A valuable 
comparison of Paul’s views with the teachings 
of Christ, as shown in the first three gospels, 
is a significant feature of it. 

Two lectures by Prof. A. V. G. Allen be- 
fore the Yale Divinity School make a neat 
volume, called Religious Progress [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00]. The former treats 
of progress in the experience of the indi- 
vidual, the latter of progress as a feature of 
the organic life of the church. They are 
thoughtful and stimulating discussions of 
these two forms of religious progress and 
their mutual relations.—The Religion of the 
Future or Outlines of Spiritual Philosophy 
[Arena Publishing Co.], by Rev. Samuel 
Weil, is a defense of Spiritualism and a 
plea in its behalf. It is written in a com- 
mendable spirit and the author has taken 
pains to put the claims of his cherished 
belief so as to make the best of them. The 
difficulty with Spiritualism is that so far 
as there is any truth in it, that truth also is 
a feature of Christianity, and that so far as it 
lacks truth it is a sad, and too often a ruin- 
ous and shameful, delusion and snare. Mr. 
Weil’s plea for it is as thoughtful and for- 
cible as any which we have seen but it is not 
likely to convince any impartial and well- 
nalanced reader.—Rev. Dr. Asa Dalton’s 
Epochs of Church History [Brown Thurston 
Co. $1.00] is a terse, comprehensive, unsec- 
tarian and practically serviceable summary 
which many will be glad to have at hand. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


In The Double Emperor [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25] Mr. W. L. Clowes has allowed his 
imagination to run riot and his readers will be 
highly amused. A certain emperor—evidently 
the author has taken the German Emperor 
for his example—provides himself with a 
double for the sake of relief from certain 
routine duties. He himself then is kidnapped 
and during his temporary absence his double 
fills his place successfully. The story is told 
fairly well and is decidedly entertaining. 
Our next story is history sugared with a coat- 
ing of fiction. Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth’s 
book, The Patriot Schoolmaster [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50] relates principally to Sam. 
Adams, the Revolutionary leader, and the 
two guns hidden from the British by a patriot 
schoolmaster and his boys are prominent 
features of the story. It is full of spirit and 
incident and will promote intelligent patriot- 
ism while also affording great pleasure.—— 
M. E. Winchester’s story A Double Cherry 
{Macmillan & Co. $1.25] is English in scene 
and tone. Itis much too long and finely spun, 
is hopelessly improbable and at times ludi- 
crously absurd. Nevertheless, in spite of such 
glaring defects, it is for the most part a sweet, 
wholesome story, affecting and uplifting and 
inculcating trust in God and kindness to one’s 
fellowmen. We have no doubt that many 
boys and girls will be blind to its faults and 
like it and be benefited by it. 

Here are several stories largely about girls. 
Mrs. Effie W. Merriman’s Mollie Miller [Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25] continues the narrative be- 
gun in The Little Millers. The young people 
are natural and likable and their varying ex- 
periences develop their characters usefully. 
We like the spirit and manner of the book. 
But the last chapter, the matrimonial] inten- 
tions chapter, should have been omitted. It 
is silly.——Julia Magruder’s The Child Amy 
[Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50] is open to 
some condemnation for its implied, even if 
unintended, approval of the recklessness of 
Harry in the earlier part of it and in the last 
chapter of this book too there is absurd love- 
making. Young men of twenty-one and little 
girls of thirteen do not gush like Harry and 
Amy no matter how truly attached to each 
other. The influence of Amy in softening the 
harsh spirit of the home is portrayed more 
successfully.——Ruby and Ruthy, the two 
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heroines of Mrs. Minnie E. Paull’s Ruby 
series, reappear in Ruby at School [Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.00). This is a bright, amusing 
story, the writer of which succeeds unusually 
well in putting herself in a child’s place for 
the time. The influence of the story is whole- 
some and the younger children will like it. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s familiar Timo- 
thy’s Quest [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50] is 
for older as truly as younger readers yet is so 
youthful in spirit, so fresh and enkindling in 
interest and so touching now and then as to fall 
fairly among books forthe young. Oliver Her- 
ford has done some of his best recent work in 
the expressive pictures which re-enforce the 
text.—Readers of St. Nicholas will remember 
Mrs. C. V. Jamison’s charming story Toin- 
ette’s Philip [Century Co. $1.50). It makesa 
beautiful book which is illustrated freely and 
well and which also will be heartily wel- 
comed in many a home where the story is not 
yet known.—In Madeleine’s Rescue [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.00] Jeanne Schultz tells 
with enjoyable simplicity and spirit of sundry 
French children, full of real child nature, 
whose performances are highly entertaining. 
The book is well ornamented with expressive 
pictures.—Chris, the Model Maker [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50] is one of W. O. Stoddard’s 
telling studies of young life in the form ofa 
story. It is touching and inspiring and will 
promote courage and mutual good feeling 
among the boys.——Mr. Willis B. Allen has a 
natural knack for writing for the young and 
about them. He also is sufficiently familiar 
with New England country life to describe it 
realistically. His newest book Snowed In 
[Cong. S. 8S. & Pub. Society. $1.00] intro- 
duces the reader to the possibilities of indoor 
life in stormy weather with country scenes 
for inspiration. The book is a cluster of 
pleasant short stories strung as one string 
of narrative.——Older people figure as prom- 
inently as the young in Angels Unawares 
[Frederick Warne & Co. 50 cents], by C. H. 
Barstow, yet it belongs fairly among ehil- 
dren’s books. It describes the divine over- 
ruling of evil in several lives and is told with 
some power. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s skill in blending pleas- 
ure and profitableness in her books for the 
young has a fresh illustration in My New 
Home [Macmillan & Co. $1.00]. The story 
is simple in itself but is full of genuine child- 
like feeling and is told naturally. There is 
nothing very striking in it yet it is one of the 
stories which are sure of being read. There 
are a few illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 
——Prof. H. H. Boyesen has collected ten of 
his short stories for children, some of which 
have been printed before, into an attractive 
volume, Norseland Tales [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25]. They are full of energy and 
are sometimes sober and sometimes gay but 
always deeply interesting.——The history of 
incident abounds in romantic and stirring 
incidents and Rey. A. J. Church, who knows 
so well how to interest the young in the past, 
has narrated a considerable number of them 
in his Storiesfrom English History [Macmillan 
& Co. $1.00]. It covers the period from Ju- 
lius Cesar to the Black Prince, and the style 
is graphic.—Little Ike Templin and Other 
Stories [Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.00], by 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, is a collection of 
Georgia stories for the boys and girls. They 
contain plenty of humor and not a little 
pathos and are fresh, entertaining and de- 
lightfully redolent of the Southern atmos- 
phere.——A suitable companion to the last 
mentioned volume is Joel Chandler Harris’s 
Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Coun- 
try [Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $2.00]. The 
author’s exuberant fancy runs riot once more 
in its characteristic fashion and old and young 
alike will laugh over the book. It is illus- 
trated tastefully. 

£sop’s Fables [Macmillan & Co. $2.00] in 
this edition also is the work of Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs. He has selected the contents of the 
volume, told the stories anew and has traced 
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their histories. The book thus blends the 
learning of theantiquary with the captivating 
attractiveness of the expert story-teller. There 
is no accepted text for these stories nor is it 
certain in all cases what stories are and what 
are only supposed to be Avsop’s. Mr. Jacobs 
has rendered the book exceptionally valuable. 
——The very young are provided for also in 
such books as Maud Humphrey’s Treasury of 
Stories, Jingles and Rhymes [Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.75] a copious collection of sto- 
ries or rhymes by Edith M. Thomas, Elizabeth 
8. Tucker, and Helen Gray Cone, together with 
Mother Goose rhymes, fairy tales, and other 
selected material. There are a hundred and 
forty vignette pictures in half-tone, admirable 
in design as well as coloring and the book will 
give immense delight.——A very similar book 
for children a little older is Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s When Life Is Young [Century Co. 
$1.25]. Many of its contents already have 
appeared in the St. Nicholas, which shows 
how excellent they are. The book is diversi- 
fied and amusing and sure to become a nurs- 
ery favorite. 

The Gentle Heart Stories, by Barbara Yech- 
ton, and the Loving Service Stories [James Pott 
& Co. Each 75 cents], are two collections of 
simple, pleasant, ennobling stories for children 
which are eminently readable and adapted to 
promote the best welfare of the readers. They 
have pictures and are bound very tastefully. 
—— When Molly Was Six [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00] is by Eliza O. White. It is bright 
and charming, full of natural and wholesome 
bits which the little girls especially will enjoy. 
It is illustrated.——Messrs. Hunt & Eaton 
have sent out five Polly books—Polly at Ash- 
wood, Polly at Home, Polly at Laneton, Polly at 
Tenby and Polly at Upton Lodge—which they 
sell only together and for a dollar and a half. 
Each is short and bright and has a good influ- 
ence.——Another story for the younger chil- 
dren, and a laughable one, is Up the Chimney 
to Ninny Land [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.00], by 
A.S. M. Chester. It is ludicrous and enter- 
taining and has many capital pictures.— 
Father Gander’s Melodies for Mother Goose’s 
Grandchildren [Roberts Bros. $1.25], by Ade- 
laide F. Samuels, is a long way behind its 
model in the spirit and interest of its rhymes. 
Yet it is amusing and doubtless will find 
plenty of children to enjoyit. Its pictures, by 
Lilian T. Harlow, are good. 

Among the annual bound numbers of regu. 
lar magazines comes the always externally 
handsome and always internally fascinating 
issue, in two volumes, of St. Nicholas [Century 
Co. $4.00]. It is so well known that it needs 
no word of commendation. Every number 
tells the story of its excellence to eye and 
mind. Itisamarvel of success in accomplish- 
ing its work for the young, and every house- 
hold which does not see it month by month is 
to be pitied. —Harper’s Young People [$3.50] 
is in one volume. This, too, 1s a crowded 
treasury of delights. Boys and girls will find 
in it useful information on many important 
subjects and fun in great amount and variety. 
We should like to take the time, if we could, 
to read it through. Its numerous illustrations 
enliven and explain the text agreeably, and 
it abundantly deserves the warm place which 
it has gained in popular favor.——The Chat- 
terbox [Estes & Lauriat. $1.25] also has won 
a firm hold upon public regard, and this year’s 
volume has some special merits. We heartily 
commend it. Its publishers state that over 
three million copies of The Chatterbox already 
have been sold in America, Europe and Aus- 
tralia. That fact means something. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


The fourth volume of the published Records 
of Dedham, Mass, [$2.00] reproduces in type 
the manuscript volume known as Book Three 
of the General Town Records which relates 
to Town Meeting and Selectmen’s Records. 
It also contains transcripts of papers relating 
to Dedham in the State archives and the old 
Court Files at the Court House in Boston, 
and transcripts from the printed Massachu- 
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setts Colony Records. It has been edited with 
intelligent zeal by Mr. Don G. Hill, the well- 
known antiquary of the town. The Indian 
settlement of the town, the grant from the 
town therefor, and the controversy which 
grew out of a misunderstanding about the 
rights of the natives are prominent among the 
matters dealt with in the records contained 
in thework. The litigation between the town 
and the Indians was long and is reported 
quite fully here. It is of more than local or 
temporary consequence and the editor believes 
that some of the facts now are published for 
the first time. The champion of the Indians 
in this controversy was the Apostle Eliot 
himself. It is an important historical work 
conscientiously done and of interest far be- 
yond the bounds of Dedham and vicinity. 
The student of early New England history 
will find it important to him. Dedham has 
had a specially interesting and significant 
history and is fortunate now in possessing 
among her citizens one so competent to ap- 
preciate and describe its facts. Rev. E.G. 
Porter has supplied a suggestive introduction. 

The welfare of animals is secondary only to 
that of human beings and Animals’ Rights Con- 
sideredin Relation to Social Progress [Macmillan 
& Co. 75 cents] by H. 5S. Salt, to which is ap- 
pended Dr. Albert Leffingwell’s essay On Vivi- 
section in America, is the volume appropriately 
next at hand. Its general purpose and effort 
are to be commended warmly. It is an argu- 
ment in defense of animals’ rights and a plea 
for kind and humane treatment of them. It 
is ably written for the most part. But, as is 
apt to be the case in such books it goes too 
far. It argues that we need no animal food 
and might get on well enough as vegetarians, 
which position is very far from being sound 
as regards most people, although it is true in 
individual cases. It is stoutly anti-vivisec- 
tionist in its views and here we are more 
nearly in accord with it. Yet we incline to 
believe stillin vivisection suitably and rigidly 
regulated in theory and practice by the law. 
The author does not do sufficient justice in 
this book to the fact that pain is not neces- 
sarily the most terrible evil. Nor is every- 
body eise as clear as he that a cat or dog or 
horse, which is worn out or which cannot be 
kept longer with the assurance of kind treat- 
ment, ought always to be killed. If such an 
animal could speak it might be quite as likely 
to prefer to be spared and to take the risk of 
neglect and pain as to choose death. There 
is a good deal of sentimental humanitarian- 
ism in the book. 

Mr. Caspar W. Whitney is the editor of the 
sporting department of Harper’s Weekly and 
has made it very valuable to its readers. 
Now he has put together into a handsome 
volume, A Sporting Pilgrimage [Harper & 
Bros. $3.50], a number of papers which he 
has been contributing to Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine on English sport. Apparently he 
went abroad purposely to study and report 
upon the subject and his chapters are intelli- 
gent and suggestive little treatises as well as 
entertaining narratives. Riding to hounds, 
rowing, football, track athletics, cricket, 
golf, bicycling, etc., are considered. The 
book is not a handbook. It does not attempt 
to teach you directly how to play anything. 
It merely tells what Mr. Whitney saw and 
learned while studying these and other sports 
in England. But of course one can learn 
much from it. It is illustrated freely and 
well and many useful statistics of athletics 
also are supplied. Itis one of the handsom- 
est volumes of the year. It ought to be a pop- 
ular Christmas gift to young men and school- 
boys. 

Whoever is familiar with Mr. W. F. Ap- 
thorp’s criticisms on musical performances in 
this city is aware that he is an expert in 
musical matters and that he is a frank and 
ready writer. The volume from his pen just 
published, Musicians and Music-Lovers and 
Other Essays [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] 
includes nine papers, most of which already 
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have been published or delivered as lectures, 
although several of these have been rewritten 
with care. Their subjects are Musicians and 
Music-Lovers, Bach, Additional Accompani- 
ments to Bach’s and Handel’s Scores, Meyer- 
beer, Offenbach, Two Modern Classicists, 
J. S. Dwight, Some Thoughts on Musical 
Criticism and Music and Science. They illus- 
trate the fullness and diversity of the author’s 
musical knowledge, his discriminating judg- 
ment, his positiveness of conviction, and his 
skill as a graphic writer. Something of a 
tendency to dogmatize is evident now and 
then but he certainly has much right to in- 
dulge it. In the musical world the volume 
will find a hearty welcome and it deserves it. 
——Prof. Barrett Wendell’s new book, William 
Shakespere [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75], 
is the outgrowth of his lectures at Harvard 
University. Its endeavor is to afford a co- 
herent view of the facts concerning the poet, 
to offer sympathetic, helpful criticism, and, 
especially, to see Shakespere, so far as possi- 
ble, as he saw himself. The facts of his life 
are stated and the literature and theater of 
England until 1587 are studied in early chap- 
ters and the balance of the volume deals 
chronologically and critically with his works. 
The book is an example of discriminating 
analysis, appreciative interpretation and judi- 
cious criticism and is written in a flowing and 
agreeable style. Students of Shakespere—as 
Professor Wendell spells the name—will value 
the volume highly. 

Miss Louise I. Guiney is most widely known 
as a poet but she also writes forcibly and 
gracefully in prose, upon occasion, as is 
proven by the five chapters which make up 
her attractive book, A Little English Gallery 
[Harper & Bros. $1.00]. They are essays or 
studies about Lady Danvers, Henry Vaughan, 
George Farquhar, Topham Beauclerk, and 
Bennet Langton, and William Hazlitt, and 
the lives of these characters cover the whole 
period—excepting a single gap of about one 
generation—from 1520 to 1830. The papers 
have been printed in whole or in part in the 
Atlantic Monthly or elsewhere and they pos- 
sess historical and critical value in addition 
to genuine personal interest. A portrait of 
Miss Guiney, we suppose, serves for frontis- 
piece and the publishers have brought out 
the little book in a strikingly handsome, al- 
though simple, form. Fisher Ames’s Practi- 
cal Guide to Whist [Charles Scribnei’s Sons. 
75 cents] has become an accepted authority 
and the sixth, and revised, edition is now out. 
No material change is evident in it as com- 
pared with the earlier editions, but certain of 
the finer points are analyzed somewhat more 
closely. It has been rewritten entirely and in 
a little freer style than formerly and doubt- 
less will continue to maintain its popular- 
ity. 

Year-books abound at this season and sev- 
eral have been sent to us already. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with characteristic 
energy, have issued a pretty Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Year-Book [$1.00]. The selection of 
passages follows that adopted in the Holmes 
Birthday Book issued several years since 
which proved very popular, as this will. Only 
a casual examination suffices to reveal the ex- 
ceeding variety, freshness, pungency and geni- 
ality of the author’s wit and wisdom alike. 
It is a book for which there will be a great 
demand. Mr. W. O. Stoddard was one of 
Abraham Lincoln’s private secretaries and in 
a little volume from his pen just issued, 
The Table Talk of Lincoln [Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 75 cents], many of the great presi- 
dent’s conversational and other brief and 
characteristic utterances are preserved which 
were noted down atthe time. They are be- 
lieved to be authentic and fairly accurate 
although they do not pretend to be phono- 
graphic or even short-hand reports. They re- 
late to all sorts of topics and many, especially 
those which express his sense of dependence 
upon divine Providence, are of the utmost 
interest. The more books which are pub- 
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lished about Lincoln, the greater the public 
demand for books about him seems to grow. 

The forty-eighth—in the new series the 
twenty-sixth—bound volume of the Century 
(Century Co. $3.00] covers the months from 
May to October inclusive of this year and 
contains much of the most attractive and last- 
ingly vaiuable literary material which ever 
has been printed in magazine literature. A 
prominent feature has been its papers by ex- 
pert writers upon current and vital subjects 
such as the various social problems which are 
pressing for solution. Neither the editorial 
nor the artistic skill which The Century illus- 
trates each month ever were more conspicu- 
ously successful than at present.——Prang’s 
Christmas Cards are quite as beautiful this 
year asever. Many are in the shape of calen- 
dars and are diversified in design and hand- 
some inexecution. The coloring is brilliant 
without being glaring and good taste is exhib- 
ited in one and all. Some of the most note- 
worthy are the Golden Flower Calendar [$1.00], 
Every Dog Has his Day [$1.00], Life’s Sunshine 
(75 cents], and Roses and To Violets [Each 50 
cents]. Three of the most attractive pictures 
are The Merrimac, with a portrait of Whittier 
and Whittier’s Birthplace and a view of Strat- 
JSord-on-Avon. These are placed in neat mats 
and, if framed simply, would make pretty 
wall pictures. ——Three other pretty calendars 
just out are He Careth for You [E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.90] having Scripture texts for its 
sentences and delicately beautiful in its col- 
ors; and The Polar Bear and The Old Woman 
in the Shoe [Damrell & Upham. Each 75 cents], 
which are pretty and amusing. 


NOTES. 
The English facsimile edition of the 
original Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ia to be 
brought out in the United States by Henry 
Altemus of Philadelphia. 





—— The English Spenser Society has been 
given up. It has existed twenty-seven years 
and has published fifty-three volumes about 
sixteenth and seventeenth century literature. 





Lord Tennyson’s biography of his father, 
the poet, is not likely to be published for some 
years. Almost fifty thousand letters have 
been examined already in preparing it. 

—— Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, the 

famous promoter of municipal reform, is at 
work upon a book. The subject is not an- 
nounced but is believed to have some relation 
to city government. 
An interesting letter by George Wash- 
ington, an appeal to the men of New Jersey 
to rally in defense of the country and dated 
Dec. 31, 1776, is in the possession of Mr. W. R. 
Weeks of Newark. It has just appeared in 
print for the first time. 





— Mr. Hall Caine, the Englist novelist, is 
being taken to task roundly at home for his 
glorification of Victor Hugo, and no wonder. 
The Saturday Review calls the art of Hugo in 
fiction ‘the sublimation of the Adelphi melo- 
drama” and with good reason. 

—— Confirming what we have said several} 
times about the apparent prosperity of the 
book publishers comes this remark of the 
New York correspondent of the Literary 
World, ‘‘ Almost without exception publishers 
say that they have entered upon a highly 
prosperous season.” 

—— The annual appropriation in the British 
Parliament for the maintenance of the Na- 
tional Gallery in London was not made this 
year until the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pledged himself to see that the condition of 
its pictures be investigated. Some are said 
to be in a very bad state. 

— Mr. Frederick Day, of Copeland & Day, 
publishers in this city, is reported to have the 
most complete existing collection of memorials 
of the poet Keats. It includes dozens of 
hitherto unpublished letters by Keats and 
thirty autograph letters by Fanny Brown. 
Some day he will publish them. 
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— The American Tract Society has brought 
out afresh Mrs. Charlesworth’s story, Min- 
istering Children, formerly so exceptionally 
popular. Its two volumes now are issued in 
one. Mrs. Charlesworth, we are informed, 
is an aunt of Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
the well-known daughter-in-law of a famous 
father, General Booth of the Salvation Army. 


—— Two of the most amusing among recent 
illustrations of the blunders often made ir 
ordering books from the dealers have been in 
orders sent to Smith, Elder & Co. of London. 
One customer called for ‘The Crockit Min- 
ister,’ by Stickett; the other for Miss Harra- 
den’s “Sheep that Pass in the Night.”’ Still 
another is a recent call for ‘‘ Hard on Horace,” 
Mr. Graves’s Hawarden Horace being in- 
tended. 


—— A limited edition has just been pub- 
lished—by Cupples & Patterson—of a scrupu- 
lously literal reprint of the so-cailed first 
American novel, The Power of Sympathy, 
by Mrs. Sarah W. Apthorp, wife of Attorney- 
General Morton, which came out anony- 
mously in 1789. It was surpressed because 
of the unpleasant vividness with which the 
author had painted her own husband. The 
Bostonian also is printing the same story asa 
serial. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
THE Boys’ RevoLt. By James Otis. pp. 193. $1.25. 
Z1G-ZAG JOURNEYS IN THE WHITE CITY. By Heze- 
kiab Butterworth. pp. 320. $2.00. 
THE PARSON’S MIRACLE. By Hezekiah 
worth, pp. 32. 50 cents. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
GOLDSMITH’'S TRAVELLER AND L/ESERTED VILLAGE, 
Edited by W. F. Gregory. pp.79. 25 cents. 
TENNYSON’s ELAINE. Edited by Fapvnie M. Me- 
Cauley. pp. 84. 25 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

OCCULT JAPAN. By Percival Lowell. pp. 379. $1.75. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY. By H.C. Vedder. 

pp. 326. $1.50. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
ELEMENTS OF MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
G.C, Anthony. pp. 130. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE CRITICAL REVIEW OF THEOLOGICAL 
PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE: VOL. IV. Edited 
by Prof.S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. pp. 452. $2.00. 
HEBREW SYNTAX. By Prof. A. B. Davidson, D. D., 
LL. UW. pp. 233. $2.75. 
HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT APOLOGETICS, 
Rev. James Macgregor, D.D. pp. 370. $3.00, 
THE LAST OF THE PROPHETS. By Rev. J. Feather. 
pp. 157. 80 cents. 
THE HUMOUR OF SPAIN. Selected, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Susette M. Taylor. pp. 362. 


$1.25. 


Butter- 


By Prof. 


AND 
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Macmillan & Co. New York. 

HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN, 
Birkbeck Hill. pp. 329. $2.25. 

TALES OF THE PUNJAB. By Flora A. Steel. pp. 
395. $2.00. 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER AND BEAUTY AND THE 
BEAST. Told by Grace Rhys. pp. 8&2. 50 cents. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY AND DICK WHITTINGTON 
AND Hts Car. Told by Grace Rhys. pp. 60. 50 

cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

BEFORE HE Is TWENTY. 
Others. pp. 104. 

THE RIGHTS AND 
UNITED STATES. 
cents. 

THE PRESENT TENSES OF THE BLESSED LIFE; THE 
FUTURE TENSES OF THE BLESSED LIFE. By F. B. 
Meyer, B.A. Twovols. $1.50. : 

Frederick A, Stokes Co. 

TALES AND VERSKS OF 
S. Tucker. $1.50. 

THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND: 1894. pp. 188. 

Henry Holt & Co. New York. 


By George 


New York, 

By Robert J. Burdette and 
75 cents. 

DUTIES OF CITIZENS OF 
By Dr. E. C. Mann, 


THE 
pp. 143, 75 


New York, 
LONG AGO. By Elizabeth 


75 cents. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
H.S. Pancoast. pp.473. $1.25. j 
LYLY’s ENDYMION. Edited by G. P. Baker. pp. 
109. 85 cents. 
Vaynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
DER Bestcn im CARCER. By Ernst Eckstein. Ed- 


ited by T, A. Stepbens. pp. 86. 25 cents. 








PETITES HISTOIRES ENFANTINES. By Mile. E 
De Pompery. Edited by W. 8. Lyon. pp. 59. 20 
cents. 

. Harper & Bros. New York. 
WAYsIDE PoEMs. By Wallace Bruce. pp. 165. 
$2.00. 
D,. Appleton & Co. New York. 
SNERAL Hancock. By Gen. F. A. Walker. pp. 
2. $1.50 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 

THE PLAY-AcTREss. By 8S. R. Crockett. pp. 194. 

$1.00, 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York, 
HERALD SERMONS. By Rey. G. H. Hepworth, D.D. 
pp. 251. $1.00. 

Hunt & Eaton. New York. 
OOWIKAPUN, By E.R. Young. pp. 240. $1.00. 
Philadelphia, 

Effie A. Rowlands, 


J. B. Lippincott3Co. 
fuk SPELL 
pp. 328 


OF 
$1.00. 


URSULA. By 
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Stone & Kimball. Chicago. 
In RUSSET AND SILVER. By Edmund Gosse. pp. 
158. $1.00 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Richmond. 
THE SHEPHERD’s FAMILY. By Gustav Nieritz. 
Translated by Mary E. Ireland. pp.111. 60 cents. 
In FAIR SILESIA. By Gustav Nieritz. pp. 156. 60 
cents. 
PAPER COVERS, 
James Clarke. New York. 
THE WHITE SQUADRON OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY. 25 cents. 
AMERICA: FROM ALASKA TO THE GULF OF MEX- 
1co. Edited by Prot. G. R. Cromwell. Nos. 6 aud 
11-13. 25 cents each. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. Chicago. 


Titus: A COMRADE OF THE CRoss. By Florence 
M. Kingsley. pp. 89. 
MAGAZINES. 


December. ATLANTIC.— MCCLURE’S.— REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS.— FORUM.— CHAUTAUQUAN.— CENTURY. 
—OVERLAND.—OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NUR- 
SERK.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—DON- 
AHOE’S.—PREACHER’S.—BOOK BUYER.—MUSIC,— 
LITERARY NEWS.— BABYHOOD.— NORTH AMERI- 
CAN.—ART AMATEUR.— COSMOPOLITAN.—EDUCA- 
TIONAL REVIEW.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 





Scribner’s Magazine for 
Christmas is on all news- 
stands. The November num- 
ber has been out of print for 
two weeks. Get your Christ- 
mas number now. 


Specral. 

The two superb blue cloth 
volumes of Scrzbner's Magazine 
for 1894, and a full year’s sub- 
scription for 1895, are offered 
from now until January tst, for 
$4.50 net. The two volumes 
contain important contributions 
by 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
George W. Cable (acomplete novel), 


Thomas Nelson Page, 

F. Marion Crawford, 

H. C, Bunner, 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
John Drew, 

Edwin Lord Weeks, 
William Henry Bishop, 
Joel Chandler Harris, 
Archibald Forbes, 
Robert Grant, 

Rudyard Kipling. 

There are more than 600 illustrations. 


This offer is made not only 
to secure new subscribers, but 
to induce readers to bind and 
preserve their Scrzdner's. The 
usual price of these volumes 
and subscription is $6.80. 


Orders should be sent now. Address Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE 
Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1895 


Will contain a new Serial, to run through 
twelve numbers, entitled 
A SINGULAR LIFE, 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Studies in Great Literature, 
New Figures in Literature and Art. 


Studies of men and women who are coming 
forward into public notice. 


International Papers. 
A series of articles treating of existing re- 
lations aud historical passages between the 
United States and other countries. 


Contemporaneous European Affairs. 
Discussions of important questions and 
leaders of Europe. 


Political History. : 
Such papers as Dr. Frederic Bancroft’s dis- 
cussion of Seward’s Attitude towards Com- 
promise and Secession. 


Political and Industrial Questions, 
Treating with special knowledge and im- 
partiality topics of commanding interest 
in American political and industrial life. 


Education. 
Special regard will be paid to this subject 
in its varied forms. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF IMPORTANCE 
During 1895 Dr. John Fiske will furnish a 
series of historical papers entitled 


Virginia and Her Neighbors. 


TERMS: #4.00 a year in advance, postage free ; 35 cents 
anumber. With new life-size portruit of Whittier, Low- 
ell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lonafellow, Bryant, or Holmes, 
85.00; each additional portrait, $1.00. 

Postal Notes ard Money are at the risk of the sender, and 
therefore remittances should be made by money-order draft, 
or registered letter to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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® “Most cordially and unqualifiedly commended.” — Rev, J. £. TWITCHELL, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 
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The Gospel History of Jesus Christ. 
Qutlines of Old Testament History. 
The History of the Apostolic Church 


6 
2 For free specimen copies and testimonials from prominent Pastors and Superintendents, address, 
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SEOAGOD 


m HARPER'S 
; YOUNG « 
PEOPLE 


Largest of the Juveniles. Eight a 
Advantages over all others. ¢ 
Subscribe NOW, and get the * 


Christmas Vacation Extra—a 


vs. Complete Story by Kirk Munroe ie 
—FREE. WriteTO-DAY forfree | 
sample copy and 16-page IIlus- ‘ 
%, trated Announcement. % 7 
ee HARPER & BROTHERS & 
Publishers, New York 
veMD Mee 


30 BOOKS 2 $1.75 


SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED 


The Peterson Magazine 


ND... 


Arthur’s Home Magazine 


will publish in 1895 2,700 pages choice reading 
and 1,600 superb illustrations. 


PETERSO is an_ up-todate illustrated literary’ 
periodical. The contributors to the 
Christmas number are an indication 

of what it will contain for 1895. 


ARTHUR is a publication which will delight all 
women with its fashion and fancy work, 

home matters, descriptive articles and 
superb illustrations. 


OUR OFFER Send $1.75 within 30 days, stating 

where you saw this advertisement, 

and we will send you both magazines 

for the whole of 1895 and include the October, No- 

vember and December, 1894, issues of both. You 

get fifteen months of both publications for 25 cents 

less than the regular price for one year. Sample 
copies 10 cents. 








ADDRESS 
PENFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
440 [Mattison Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 


Recent Books “Well Worth Reading.” 


THE NEW TIINISTER. A Novel. 
By KENNETH PAUL. 120, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
A clean, strong story of pastoral lifeina modern «hutch. 

“Itis well worth reading, either for its story,its satire, 
or its suggestiveness on the subjects that occupy men’s 
minds to no small extent in these days.”—Clereland 
Plain Dealer. 

“Tt is, as a whole, an unusually good book, and merits 
a wide circulation, as it will certainly have an interested 
perusal from all into whose hands it may chance to 
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fall.”— Public Opinion. 


LOOKING WITHIN. A. D. 2027. 


A social picture of the 2ist century. By J. W. 
ROBERTS. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
“ This is a remarkable book.” —Boston Traveller. 
is Those who have been impressed by Kellamy’s* Look- | 
ing Backward’ will be wise to read portions of this book 
with care.’’--Boston Congregationalist | 
_ Since the appearance of Chas Reade’s ‘ Put Yourself | 
in His Place,’ no more striking exposure of the folly 
and wickedness of some labor organizations and agi 
tators has been published.”—Lutheran Observer 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, by the publishers, ° 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 56 East 10th St., N.Y. 


CHATTERBOX 


THE KING OF JUVENILES. ®ve: 


been made for young people which Compares in 
value, or has bad one-tenth tre saie ot this great 
annual. Millions of copies have been sold. The new 
volume for 18945 is just ready, and has over 200 
large and entirely new pictures, several new stories, 
eacha book in itself),and hundreds of short stories, 
anecdotes, etc. The best Xmas present possitle for | 
boys and girls of al] ages. Order from your book- 
seller or 2 | 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 





Helps to Bible Study 


The Congregationalist 


For your SUNGAaAy School set «the vest.” 


3 courses PILGRIM sic. 


Samples free to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers, 





Six grades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 

Course I. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
INTERNATIONAL. THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, as applied in this Series of International 
LESSONS. Lesson Helps, has proved very popular. The Lesson Questions and The Word 











the Week, Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Lesson Picture Cards. 
The first year covers the Bible history from the Creation to the coronation 
ISRAEL. 
R Courses II. and III, follow the eutline method, taking large portions 
the help absolutely necessary, and no more, 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM, edited by Miss Burnhem, gives two pages each week to the Sunday school 
THE MAYFLOWER, under the editorial management of Mrs. Julia M. Boynton, was first issued in 
THE WELLSPRING. Established in 1844. Willis Boyd Allen, the well-known and popular writer, 


lesson. KINDERGARTEN METHODS applied to primary Sunday school teaching in the Pilgrim Teacher. 
In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly rts, or each grade (except cards) 
A two years’ course, published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 
Course III. 
of Saul; the second year traces the history of the Israelites from the begin- 
of Scripture in a singe lesson and studving them historically rather than textually. The arrange- 
8 
Sunda Little Pilgrim 
u y 
School The Mayflower 
00 The Wellspring 
lesson, and two pages to pictures and stories. This pera for 1895 will have many new features 
1886, and at once established itself in popular favor. It reaches the younger children with its large 
is the editor. His work is done with keen literary insight and a wide sympathy with anu 


and Phrase Studies are worthy of em Be notice, while The Lesson Work for 
Course Il. complete in one voluine. Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and 
1894. Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. 
HISTORY OF 
ning of the kingdum until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 
ment of the materia chronological. Each lesson is handled in such a way as to give just 
One or all of these papers free for one month to schools not now taking them 
and will appeal more than ever to its very large and faithful constituency. 
pictures and short stories in clear, boid type. Steady growth of circulation during 1494. 
knowledge of what will interest and instruct young people. Increasing circulation during 1894. 


During 1894, the panic year, a 


The best argument for the use 
material inerease has been made of the Pilgrim Periodicals is this 
in the circulation of the Pilgrim continued growth in popular favor. 
Periodicals. The combined average 9 They should be in every Congrega- 


circulation for the year being over tional Sunday Schoo! during 1895. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Helps to Bible study are always the main feature 
of THe Sunpay Scuoot Times. The best writers in 
the various lines of exposition and comment and illus- 
tration and questioning give their best work, week by 
week, in its columns, in connection with the Inter- 
national lessons. 


Drs. Beecher and Riddle contribute Critical Notes; Drs. 
Geikie and McLaren, articles on each lesson ; Bishop Warren, 
Teaching Points; H. Clay Trumbull, Illustrative Applications ; 
Dr. Schauffler, Teaching Hints; Faith Latimer, Hints for the 
Intermediate Teacher; Julia FE. Peck, Hints for the Primary 
Teacher; Canon Tristram, and others, Oriental Lesson-Lights ; 
Amos R. Wells, Question Hints. 


In addition to these helps the paper will contain, 
during 1895, “Practical Hints for Sunday-School 
Workers,” a series of articles on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries 
in Bible Lands,” and a series on “Child Life in Many 
Lands,” with other matter of exceptional interest. 


Subscription Rates. -50 cents a vear in clubs of five or more to one 
address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind $1.50 single copie lo 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Svecimen copies free 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MSS, WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS, 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly S. S 
papers for 1895, we wish, if possible. to raise their already superior literary standard to a still 
higher plane. In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 
56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. All other desirable articles sent us will be 
accepted and paid for at our regular rates. Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete 
in any one or more classes. Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, 
classification and general instructions. Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as are 
actively engaged in work with children and young people, are invited to correspond. Address 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Prize Manuscript Dept., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


ee We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free for first quarter of 1896. Part 
ulars and samples on application. 
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News from the Churches 





PASSING COMMENT. 

The recent local conference in Maine must 
have been especially interesting, owing to the 
unusual variety of the program. 

The joy of a Kansas church at the return of 
a former pastor to resume work among its 
members was very genuinely expressed re- 
cently. 

Such a practical extension of Christian work 
as that undertaken by a Topeka church must 
have an influence on many hundreds of the 
rougher class of men in the city. 

A comparison between the missionary gifts 
ofa Minnesota church before and after it be- 
came self-supporting reveals the significant 
fact that its independence is worth five times 
as much to the missionary cause as its former 
policy. 

At the same time with a report of the grand 
results of a campaign in Canada, led by our 
greatest evangelist in this country, come 
tidings of the auspicious opening of his new 
labors in Lowell, Mass. 

An average of about forty new members 
yearly for eleven years, by the late pastor of 
an Illinois church, has effected no small in- 
crease in the membership. The fact that 
more than a score of persons were added at 
his last communion service in this place is an 
indication of the continuance of his earnest 
labor until the end of his pastorate. 


TWO SISTER CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

The New York Club, at its recent meeting, 
had the largest attendance in its history, over 
300 persons being present. Mrs. A. A. F. 
Jobnston, dean of Oberlin College, spoke on 
Two Sides of the Shield. Her true story isa 
thrilling narrative of treason and loyalty dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion. Only Mrs. 
Johnston herself, with her charm of manner, 
eloquence of speech and grace of action, 
could worthily tell the tale. 

The Brooklyn Club also enjoyed at its No- 
vember gathering what many of its members 
called the best meeting ever held. The 
Old New England Thanksgiving was the 
theme and Dr. E. K. Alden of Boston the 
chief speaker. The events of the day were 
all pictured in a way realistic and often hu- 
morous but tender and touching, which called 
up vivid memories in the minds of all the 
New Englanders present. The picture illus- 
trated the genial side of the Pilgrim faith, 
home and character. Many persons who were 
present will have henceforth a truer view of 
the real traits of those often misrepresented 
worthies from listening to the story of this 
lineal and loyal descendant of John and Pris- 
cilla Alden. 

Rev. Dr. Frank Russell of Bridgeport, Ct., 
followed with a pleasant rehearsal of our oc- 
casions for thanksgiving, with hits at some of 
the events of the time. Then, after a comical 
preface, Will Carleton followed with a poem 
on the Western Thanksgiving, which mingled 
wit with pathos. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE CITY. 

The Ministerial Retreat, originating with 
the faculty of Pacific Seminary, found ready 
favor on the part of the pastors at its first 
meeting held recently in San Francisco. 
About thirty persons were present and for 
several hours they held counsel together on 
the subjects God with Us and in Us, and Spir- 
itual Renewal. The occasion was one of great 
benefit. 

The Bay Association of Student Volunteers 
for Foreign Missions is a new organization. 
By recent inquiry a score or more of young 
men and women—most of them strangers to 
one another—were found looking toward the 
foreign field. Hoping that during their own 
preparation they might enlist others and 
diffuse a spirit of interest in the great work, 
fifteen of them formed this organization. 
Three years ago there was not in the forty-five 
colleges of the coast a single volunteer stu- 
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dent, but through Mr. Mott and Mr. Sayford 
an interest was developed in 1892 whereby 
eighty young men in Southern California were 
led to unite. The work has advanced with 
yearly additions and now the outlook is 
brightening for larger efforts. 

The new Y.M.C. A. building is open. For 
location, adaptation to the requirements and 
elegance of finish it is all that can be de- 
sired. The association receives constant addi- 
tions and is encouraged to do the greatest 
things for the 50,000 young men of the city. 
Among the attractions offered are the uni- 
versity extension lectures, free to members, 
There are lacking a few thousand dollars on 
the entire cost of the building but efforts are 
being made to raise the amount, and Secre- 
tary McCoy hopes that with the advent of the 
new year the beautiful structure may be dedi- 
cated free from debt. 

This year promises to close with not a little 
of revival effort. Already two of our city 
churches have held special services and Beth- 
any has begun, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Peake. Several of the city pastors have been 
called to aid in country parishes, and if per- 
mitted to go encouraging sigus may be seen 
in many quarters. Especially cheering is the 
work at West Oakland, where for years the 
church has had a rather feeble life. Recently 
Rev. F. Hinckley of Chicago has introduced 
something of the institutional character and, 
aided by Rev. J. B. Orr, he has been conduct- 
ing special services, which resulted in thirty- 
eigbt additions to the church. The continu- 
ance and spread of such work during another 
year may be the compensation for the loss this 
year of the C. E. Convention and the National 
Council, toward both of which the pastors 
had been looking for months with fond antici- 
pation. OccIDENT. 


THE OUTLOOK IN ST. LOUIS. 


On the completion of the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Railroad, at the close of the war, 
Northern Missouri locked like the land of 
promise to Congregationalists. New England 
people flocked in and the future seemed as- 
sured to the faithful. Changes came unex- 
pectedly and other denominations gained a 
strong foothold. Hannibal Association, once 
strong, has for years been weak. Now, how- 
ever, the work is reviving with new men of 
the right spirit. 

Contrary to the reverses in the northeast 
corner, the theory of Congregationalists in 
the southwest, regarding educational institu- 
tions, has had remarkable vindication. There 
is no question but that the strong work of the 
future, outside of the large cities, will have 
Drury College as a center. Springfield, the 
location of the college, grows in intellectual 
and commercial importance every year and 
the surrounding country feels the impulse. 
Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas 
prove to be the best fruit region in the South- 
west, and there enterprising people are open- 
ing new and enriching old farms. New rail- 
roads are pushing through this section and 
towns are springing up that have evidently 
come tostay. Thedenomination is doing bet- 
ter work upon such fields than it did in former 
days, and it no longer devotes exclusive at- 
tention to the lost sheep of the house of New 
England, but it has learned that there are no 
stancher Congregationalists than some who 
have yet to learn that they were born Congre- 
gationalists. What scholars have discovered 
in the ministry and shown their appreciation 
of by their works, thousands of laymen here 
are finding out in ways less noticeable but 
quite important for the future. Many new 
churches have been formed, because there is 
a gospel that means liberty and progress as 
well as faithful adherence to the truths of 
Scripture. 

The church in Thayer, Oregon County, 
formed a few years ago with hardly an orig- 
inal Congregationalist member, is a signifi- 
cant example. Rev. J.J. Dalton, a native of 
this part of the great field, whose education 
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has been received in our academies and col- 
leges and whose time at Oberlin has been 
well spent, went there as pastor last May. 
Within six months of his arrival the church 
has rallied, new people coming to its support, 
twenty-six new members being received and 
several out-stations being opened. It is now 
one of the brightest spots in tke State. Thus 
it is seen that the right man can work mira- 
cles in this region, which was all burnt over 
by the war and still shows its scars in forest 
and hill. Whole colonies of descendants of 
the Huguenots, who left their Eastern homes 
many years ago for the sake of freedom and 
their children, are shut out in this region 
from the rest of the world. They welcome 
the Congregational college, academies and 
churches and adapt themselves at once to the 
new ways of thinking and acting. Here are 
energetic young men who have always lived 
in seclusion, but who show familiarity with 
the great questions of the day. They deserve 
and appreciate the best that is given, and the 
churches planted among them are developing 
the old Pilgrim spirit. 

Dedication services are numerous now in 
St. Lonis. The new Compton Hill edifice 
was hardly dedicated when the wisdom of 
erecting it was shown. Larger congregations 
are present every Sunday than could have 
been seated in the old chapel, and special 
services bring crowds to the spacious edifice, 
notwithstanding the building is in a region 
where much of the population is as foreign to 
this type of work as that of other lands. The 
Olive Branch Church has the same experi- 
ence. Its remodeled building, giving social 
and other rooms much needed, has attraeted 
the attention of those who live near. The 
Swedish Church has the very building it needs 
for a Swedish headquarters. It is situated 
near the new Union Station, where Swedes 
coming to the city can easily be influenced. 
The new pastor has aroused it with new hope 
and spirit. Aubert Place Church, only four 
years old, and self-supporting since its first 
year, held a pleasant Thanksgiving service 
for the purpose of turning up the first sod in 
prospect of a new edifice. 

The City Missionary Society held its annual 
business meeting, Nov. 22, and its open meet- 
ing the 28th. Dr. Burnham gave the address, 
and the pasters told of the field and the needs. 
The society has expended $4,500 for salaries 
during the year and $11,000 for new buildings. 
It has been one of the most fruitful years in 
its history and there is no disposition to take 
a back track. The officers were re-elected, 
and the plans for the new year are similar to 
those of the past. G. C. A. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 

Rev. C. H. Daniels, D.D., addressed the Society 
of Inquiry last Thursday evening on Foreign Mis- 
sions, giving a vivid account of the work done at 
the home offices.——Dr. A. H. Quint continues his 
work in homiletics this session. It is stated that 
the trustees have a man in view for the professor- 
ship, but the name is not yet made public.——The 
members of the division in sociology are preparing 
essays upon the New Testament teaching in regard 
to divorce.——Mr. Manwell, who has been working 
at the Lawrence Y. M. C. A., now preaches every 
other Sunday in Hebron, N.H. Mr. A. V. Bliss of 
the junior class has taken his place in Lawrence. 
—Prof. George Harris preaches at the chapel dur- 
ing December. 

Hartford. 

The monthly missionary meeting, Dec. 5, was ad- 
dressed by Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D., of the class of 
85, secretary of the American Board. He spoke of 
The Present Condition of Turkey. 

Bangor. 

Owing to the shortening of the seminary year 
by three weeks, the Thanksgiving recess was 
omitted, only the day being given. It was pleas- 
antly spent socially among the students and at the 
hospitable houses of the faculty ——A good number 
of the two upper classes have regular preaching. 
—tThe English course, in the junior year, is en- 
tirely separate from the classical, elementary Greek, 
which was open to that department last year, 
having been dropped from the curriculum. The 
life of Christ, Biblical history, rhetoric, logic, Old 
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and New Testament introduction and Messianic 
prophecy are taken up.—tThe debate, Dec. 4, 
on the subject Resolved, That sectarian schools 
receive no support from the government, called 
forth a large audience, and served again to bring 
the seminary and public into close touch. 
Oberlin. 

on Thanksgiving evening the students gave a 
« Japanese Tea.” The annual Thanksgiving recep- 
tion took such a form this year in remembrance of 
Rey. Cyrus Clark of the class of ’87, the Oberlin mis- 
sionary in Japan. For six years the students have 
contributed to his support, and this year bave 
raised nearly $1,000. Dr. Davis of Japan was pres- 
ent and spoke interestingly. The rooms were deco- 
rated appropriately. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 

Mr.—The Aroostook Conference was held in Island 
Falls, Dec. 4,5. Among the exercises was the dedi- 
cation of the new house of worship, at which a large 
congregation was present. Councils also met dur- 
ing the meetings to ordain and install Rev. H. H. 
Noyes as pastor of the church, and to ordain Mr, 
J.S. Strong. The subjects of the conference were 
Church Unity, The Endeavor Society, The Sunday 
School, and Christian Aggressiveness. Sermons 
were preached by Rev. Messrs. H. L. McCann and 
FE. M. Cousins. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Vr.—The club of Western Vermont met in Bur- 
lington, Dec.4. The subject was: The Church of 
the Future. Papers were presented by Dr. W. 8S. 
Smart, Rev. R. H. Ball, and Professor Curtis of the 
University of Vermont. 

Mass.—The Cambridge club met on the evening 
of the 106th at the Colonial Club House. After a 
social hour and a dinner, the guest of the evening, 
Rev. George Hodges, D. D., dean of the Cambridge 
Episcopal Divinity School, described the success he 
had in Pittsburg, Pa., in bringing about co-opera- 
tion between East End pastors and laymen of all 
Christian sects. Mr. Frank Foxcroft emphasized 
the need of energetic action by the friends of ‘‘no 
license” in the election of the following day. Mr. 
Bb. T. Haskell, Jr., president of the Cambridge Bap- 
tist Union, brought the fraternal greetings of that 
society and described its work. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

ROCK PORT.—Swedish. The new edifice was dedi- 
cated Dec. 9. Rey. Israel Ainsworth preached the 
sermon in English, and Rev. C. A. Lundgren, the 
pastor, and other Swedish ministers took part in 
the exercises, The building is a convenient struc- 
ture of the ancient Greek order, and will seat about 
250 persons. The entire cost, including land, is 
$3,371. 

HAVERHILL.—The city is rejoicing over its re- 
demption from the rum power after two years of 
license. A mayor nominated ona prohibitory plat- 
form was alsoelected. The police bill, which puts 
the appointing power into the mayor’s hands, was 
also carried. A minister was at each polling sta- 
tion, check list in hand, to see that every no license 
voter was On hand. 

LOWELL.—Mr. Moody’s meetings have continued 
during the week with increasing power and success. 
The largest audience-room is crowded twice each 
day except Saturday, and daily there are numbers 
who pledge themselves to begin the Christian life. 
So general has the interest become that last Sunday 
Messrs. H. M. Moore and G. H. Shaw were called 
from Boston to help in the work and meetings were 
held in two places at once. Mr. Moody’s evening 
service was for men only and more than 2,500 at- 
tended. At the inquiry meeting which followed 
about fifty men publicly confessed Christ. 

BoxBoro.—The gift of a bell, which, in a recent 
issue, was reported as news from Boxford, should 
have been placed under this town. 

NoRTH ATTLEBORO.—Oldtown. The early history 
of the First Church of Christ in Attleboro has ap- 
peared in pamphlet form, following the original 
discourse delivered at the 200th anniversary of the 
incorporation of the town. The narrative begins 
with a description of the early times, narrates the 
circumstances connected with the formation of the 
church, and suggests clearly the close relations be- 
tween the church and civic life. 

WORCESTER.—Old South. The thank offering 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held Nov. 
18, the contributions amounting to over $75, which 
goes by equal division to the home and foreign 
Societies——Plymouth. ‘The Worcester County 
Branch of the Woman’s Board met here Dec. 6, 
where it was organized nineteen years ago. The 
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receipts reported were $6,424, The attendance was 
large and enthusiastic, and strong addresses were 
given by Mrs. Joseph Cook, Miss Stanwood and 
others. Piedmont. The annual meeting of the 
Maternal Association showed a membersbip of 101, 
with 225 names on the birthday list. 

At the Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 3, in connection 
with a paper on The Ministry and Secular Affairs, 
by Rev. C. M. Southgate, it was found that of the 
twenty-seven ministers present but five had always 
had their salaries paid promptly, and of these five 
two had had only one pastorate and a third had 
been settled only three years. 

SPENCER.—First. The problem of the Sunday 
evening service is being solved by the Men’s Sun- 
day Evening League, organized by the pastor, Rev. 
S. W. Brown. Out-of-town musical talent is se- 
cured, and expenses are met by the league. The 
committees co-operate with the pastor, and the 
result is a steadily increasing membership of the 
organization, young and old working with great in- 
terest. The average attendance is over 700 every 
Sunday evening. 

SPRINGFIELD.—North. The annual meeting was 
held Dec. 3. A written report was presented by 
every organization and each showed growth. The 
additions for the year are thirty-eight, making the 
present enroliment 495. There has not been a death 
during the year in the Sunday school. Last Sunday 
Rev. F. B. Makepeace, the pastor, gave an address 
to commercial salesmen. A good number were 
present.——Faith begins its career as an independ- 
ent organization under happy auspices. The rapid 
growth of the city in the region of Forest Park 
gives it an ample field.——All the churches of the 
city, of all denominations, are now provided with 
pastors and are earnestly engaged in a variety of 
lines of work. 

Maine. 

ROCKLAND.—A service in memory of the late pas- 
tor, Rev. R. W. Jenkyn, was held Dec. 2, in which 
the pastors of the city and vicinity participated. 

FREEPORT.—In the new edifice there will be a 
memorial window in honor of Rev. P. B. Wing, pas- 
tor from 1879-86. 

ISLAND FALLS.—The recent conference of Aroos- 
took County was held in the new edifice, which was 
also dedicated at the same time, Dec. 4,5. The 
building cost $3,200, which amount was raised by 
the people, the churches of Maine, and a few 
churches out of the State. The C.C. B.S. also pro- 
vided $500 for the last bills. The edifice was dedi- 
cated free of debt and will be a free house. The 
dedication sermon was by Rev. J. E. Adams, D. D., 
and the prayer by Rev. E. M. Cousins. The church 
received at the conference communion twelve new 
members, five on confession, making a total mem- 
bership of sixty-seven. There is no other church in 
the town. An attractive program of all the exer- 
cises bears the cuts of the first meeting house, a log 
cabin, of a hall used later and of the new house. 

Norway.—The church has been kindly remem- 
bered by its friends through gifts. Mrs. Kate 
Jones of Boston bas given a fine piano for the ves- 
try, Mr. F. H. Noyes a communion set, and Mrs. 
D. F. Emery of Portland a pulpit Bible. The out- 
side of the new building is completed. 


New Hampshire. 


MERRIMACK.—First. Rev. E. A. Keep closed a 
pastorate of more than six years, Dec. 1, during 
which ninety-six new members have been received, 
eighty-seven on confession, forty-four of whom are 
men. ” 

Concorp.—Representatives of the churches have 
lately prepared a bill to be brought before the legis- 
lature, giving the property of defunct churches to 
the State association to which they once belonged. 
The object is to prevent loss to the denomination 
on the death of all trustees and members of a 
church, 

The vestry at Dunbarton is undergoing repairs, 
much to its improvement.——The church in Farm- 
ington is sharing in the religious interest awakened 
by evangelistic labors in the Free Baptist churches. 


Vermont. 


WEST BRATTLEBORO.—At the annual reunion, 
Nov. 30, about 100 responses to the roll-call were 
received. The reports showed steady progress for 
the past year and it was voted, notwithstanding the 
recent legacy of $6,600, to raise the usual amount 
for church expenses, thus providing for needed im- 
provements. 

BuRKE.—Misses Gale and Brokaw have been visit- 
ing and holding services in the Hollow. The old 
church building where Dr. Goodwin of Chicago be- 
gan to preach as a student stands there unoccupied. 
Meetings are held in the town hall. The church in 
East Burke has recently had large accessions. 
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Connecticut. 

The churches in Ledyard, Mystic, the First and 
Second in Stonington, and that in Pawcatuck held 
a fellowship meeting in North Stonington, Dec. 9. 
Rev. J. R. Danforth preached the sermon. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

PATCHOGUE.—The last four years’ report closes 
the first century of the life of the church. Besides 
the ordinary organizations, there appear in the lists 
the Young Ladies’ Service Circle and the Come and 
See and Mary and Martha Societies. A survey, in 
the form of a letter from the pastor, Rev. A. E. Col- 
ton, touches all sides of the work in an encouraging 
manner. The total membership is 351, and the total 
expenditures for four years, including benevyo- 
lences, were $31,451. 

GRAND ISLAND.—An interesting religious awak- 
ening is in progress, Rev. H. A. Depfer, pastor. 
More than a score of persons profess conversion. 
A striking feature is the conversion of the entire 
choir of twelve persons. 

WATERTOWN.—Emanuel. Rev. 8. G. Heckman, 
the new pastor, has been active in a general revival, 
under the leadership of Mr. F. T. Pierson. His 
training as one of the double quartet of Yale 
Seminary the last year or two fitted him to lead the 
song services, especially those for children. 

BROOKLYN.—Central. There was a large attend- 
ance at the annual meeting last week, the pastor, 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, presiding. Among the inter- 
esting statements concerning the year’s work are: 
the total membership, 2,050, of which the branch 
chape! has 500; Sunday school membership, 1,128 at 
the home church and 1,549 at the chapel; the total 
contributions of all the schools, $7,162; the amounts 
contributed for benevolences by all the schools and 
the two churches, $25,862, which, added to that 
raised by all other departments of the church, give 
a grand total for charitable contributions of $30,- 
262..—Rochester Avenue. During the three years’ 
pastorate of Rev. A. F. Newton 150 new members 
have been received; a Boys’ Brigade, a Junior C. E. 
Society,a circle of King’s Daughtersand a Women’s 
Missionary Society have been organized. About 
$1,200 have been spent on improvements, and ex- 
penses up to Jan. 1 have been paid. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

MARYSVILLE.—The Young Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club, organized Nov. 1, is fully equipped and doing 
excellent work. The pastor, Rev. W.8. Bugbey, is 
giving twenty-minute Sunday evening talks in De- 
cember. 

NEWPORT.—Kev. R. J. Smith is leading an in- 
spiring work. The audiences tax the capacity of 
the building, which must soon be enlarged. The 
Sunday school is the largest in the local conference. 

CINCINNATI.—Columbia. Rev. F.J. Van Horn is 
preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons to 
crowded houses on The Theater, Dancing, Card 
Playing and like questions. Vine Street. The 
annual meeting was held Dec. 5. The year bas been 
one of great activity. In addition to the regular 
departments, the church maintains an after meeting 
every Sunday evening, a sewing school, a kinder- 
garten, a boys’ club, a brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, a circle of King’s Daughters, a savings so- 
ciety and a lecture course. The Sunday evening 
service is rendered popular by the occasional use of 
the stereopticon and an orchestra. Under the lead 
of the new pastor, Rev. Norman Plass, methods are 
being adopted for the solution of the down-town 
problem. 





The city missionary society is «ndeavoring to 
secure a superintendent whose work will be with 
the churches in Riverside, or Price Hill, and a large 
Sunday school in East Cumminsville. Congrega- 
tionalism is taking on new life in the city. 

IMinois. 

OTTAWA.~—The final service of the retiring pastor, 
Rev. W. F. Day, was a “twilight communion,” at 
which twenty-one new members, all but three on 
confession, were received into the church. During 
the pastorate of eleven years 441 new members have 
been added, making the present membership 494. 

STREATOR.—Bridge Street. Large congregations 
and new life are apparent. On the meeting house 
nearly $1,200 will be expended immediately in re 
pairs and reseating with operachairs, Rev. W.E.M 
Stewart has met with success since his arrival in 
May. As president of the Citizenship League, he is 
waging a hard fight against municipal misrule. 

SPRINGFIELD.— First. Relativeto the resignation 
of Rev. A. E, Stembridge as pastor, resolutions ex- 
pressing the regret of the church and its apprecia- 
tion of bis earnest service were passed. The pastor 
has begun a new pastorate in Lexington, Mass. 
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Indiana. 

WHITING.—Last week a service was held in 
memory of Rev. J. M. Lyon, a former pastor, who 
recently died in Rodman, N. Y. A letter was read 
from his aged father, Deacon Norman Lyon, The 
church is erecting a commodious brick edifice, the 
basement of which will be fitted up for institutional 
purposes. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The evangelistic campaign con- 
ducted by Rev. J. W. Chapman and his assistants 
is meeting with gratifying success. A moral wave 
has struck the city. Forty-five churches have 
united and subsidiary union groups for the prose- 
cution of the work are being formed in outlying 
districts. Rev. Messrs. F. C. Ottman of Newark, 
N.J., and C. H. Little have joined the ranks of the 
evangelists. During the first two weeks meetings 
were held on the south side, centering in two or 
three of the larger churches. There is no Congrega- 
tional churchin that section. After Dec, 2 the place 
of meeting was removed to the north side, where 
the Congregational churches are located. About 
800 cards have been signed. Dr. Chapman at the 
close of three great services Dec. 2 said that it was 
the greatest day in his ministry. An invitation has 
been extended to the ministers from all parts of the 
State to meet here for prayer, Dec. 12,13. Meetings 
are now being held nightly in Brightwood, Irving- 
ton, North and West Indianapolis and Haughville, 
and cottage prayer meetings in large numbers oc- 
cupy the morning hour. 

Michigan. 

Bic Rapips.—Second, Rev. William Millar re- 
cently held four weeks of special meetings. Con- 
gregations were large and the first fruits are seven- 
teen additions to the membership, mostly adults. 

CONSTANTINE,—Rey. G. R. Parrish enters upon 
his third year with increasing prosperity to the 
church. In his first two years fifty were added to 
the church, thirty-eight on confession. 

GREEN VILLE.—Under the pastorate of Rev. A. M. 
Hyde the attendance at the regular services is 
steadily increasing and the church is feeling a spir- 
itual quickening. 





Hopkins.—First. The tirst year’s pastorate of 
Rey. Ezra Morehouse has been one of marked suc- 
cess. Twenty new members have been received and 
the congregations are increasing. 

OLIVET.—The evangelistic meetings begun in No- 
vember by Evangelist Patterson were continued 
with increasing interest by the pastors of the Con- 
gregational and Methodist Episcopal churches as- 
sisted by President Sperry, Professor Daniels and 
Rev. H. 8. Roblee of Charlotte. Many of the meet- 
ings were held in a down-town hall. It is at leasta 
quarter of a century since a revival bas reached so 
effectually both town and college. Places of busi- 
ness were closed and among the many converts of 
all classes, from Sunday schools, college and town, 
were a number of men of mature years. 

Wisconsin. 

MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street has prospered 
greatly for seven years under the lead of Rev. Theo- 
dore Clifton. A new edifice has been erected and the 
membership and attendance have increased, The 
church is in a quarter of the city populated mainly 
by the middle and poorer classes, and the financial 
problem has been a difficult one. Mr. Clifton has 
been wonderfully successful in the past in raising 
funds, but of late he became discouraged and was 
tempted to resign. Consulting the oflicers of the 
church ina frank way, they were unanimous in de- 
claring that he could not be spared, and in pledging 
him anew their hearty co-operation. Furthermore, 
Mr. Clifton addressed a circular letter to the mem- 
bers of the congregation, asking them to prepare to 
ballot on the question. Before the vote he stated 
the conditions on which he would think it wise to 
continue. When the ballot was announced, 269 
votes for the pastor’s remaining and two for his 
going, the congregation broke into vociferous 
cheers. No one rejoices more at the result than the 
pastor himself. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

DuUBUQUE.—The late Dr, Benjamin McCluer has 
left $2,000 to the A. M. A., $1,000 each to the Sum- 
mit and Immanuel Churches, the interest to be used 
for Sunday school libraries, $2,000 to the Iowa 
H.M.S., and $3,000 to Lowa College at the decease 
of a niece, and the residue, about $30,000, to the 
First Church, the interest to be used for repairs on 
the building. 

RUNNELLS.—Revival meetings are in progress, 
Rev. A. M. Leichliter being assisted by Evangelist 
Tillitt. At the close of his engagement the interest 
was so great that the meetings were continued with 
the help of neighboring pastors. Eleven persons 


have united with the church on contession. 





The Congregationalist 


NAsHUA.—Rev. A. H. Sedgwick is pushing a vig- 
orous evangelistic campaign, several of the neigh- 
boring pastors assisting. About twenty-three per- 
sons have professed conversion and the church and 
community are being blessed. 

FayreTTE.—During Rev. J. E. Snowden’s three 
months’ service the Sunday school has increased 
from forty to 113,a Y.P.S.C. E.,now numbering 
thirty, and a Junior Society have been organized, 
and electric lights have been placed in the meeting 
house. 

OGDEN.—The new house of worship, taking the 
place of one destroyed by fire a year ago, is so 
far completed as to be used for services Rev.S.D. 
Horine is pastor. 

ORCHARD.—During Rev. Palmer Litts’s first year 
a parsonage, costing about $800, has been built, a 
new meeting house bas been dedicated in Niles and 
a church organization completed in Stillwater. 
Gospel meetings are now in progress in Niles, Evan- 
gelist Tillitt assisting. 

Special meetings are in progress in Shell Rock, 
Rev. O. H. L. Mason being assisted by Rev. G. J. 
Buck.—During the year the Spencer church, Rev. 
J. O. Thrush, has received thirty-seven new mem- 
bers, about twenty-five on confession.—lIn Shel- 
don, Rev. J. M. Cumings, the congregations com- 
pletely fill the audience-room. The Sunday school 
occupies audience and lecture rooms and parson- 
age and still needs more room. 

In New Hampton, Rev. G. L. Hanscom, special 
evangelistic services are in progress.——In Farn- 
hamville, Rev. L. H. Cook, thirteen persons have 
professed conversion asaresult of special meetings. 

Minnesota. 

NEW PAYNESVILLE.—Rev. L. A. Holp bas closed 
his work after supplying fora year, The church is 
suffering by removals and a total failure of crops 
in the vicinity. Arrangements will be made, how- 
ever, to continue services. 

STEWARTVILLE.—A pew meeting house, costing 
about $1,800, bas been completed. Great credit is 
due for the energy displayed in the face of hard 
times. 

GRANADA.—At this out-station, near Fairmont, 
supplied by Rev. R. 8. Cross, a new building costing 
about $1,000 has been finished. Mr.Crosshasserved 
the people unweariedly, and shown bow the pastor 
of a strong church can help the outlying districts. 

ELK RIVER.—A revival has been conducted by 
Evangelist D. M. Hartsough, the Methodist Episco- 
pal church uniting. Caids were signed by 200 per- 
sons, a few of whom have united with the churches. 

APPLETON.—Great benefit bas resulted from 
the union meetings with the Methodist Episcopal 
church under the lead of Evangelist DD. M. Hart- 
songh, and a large number of persons have ex- 
pressed the purpose to lead Christian lives.——RKev. 
H. G. Cooley is holding meetings in Carroll with 
good interest and prospect of a small church. 


MOoRHEAD.—This church, formed a few months 
ago, is one of a few only in the State never aided by 
the H.M.S. The new pastor, Rev. H. W. Fraser, 
preaches to good congregations and the church is 
strengthening its bold on the community. 

PRINCETON.—Long aided by the C. H. M.S., this 
church formerly gave only $10 a year to home mis- 
sions. Upon coming to self-supportit bas increased 
its contribution to $53, which it intends to maintain. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Vorest Heights will purchase no 
lots at present, since, following the advice of the 
council, it has decided to move farther west. It 
will build as soon as the finances allow. 

Kansas. 

Wuitr CLoup.—This church, for some time weak, 
is now prospering in all departments of its work 
and has nearly reached self-support. Thirty per- 
sons attend the weekly prayer meeting and the 
pastor maintains a service in the country. The En- 
deavor Society recently surprised the pastor, Rev. 
C, E, Cushman, with the gift of a light road wagon. 


TOPEKA.—The Congregational Union has arranged 
for active work among the employés of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway shops. The com- 
pany has furnished a room, where coffee will be 
served every noon, at cost, and religious services 
will be held twice each week in connection with the 
lunch.— First has not only met its expenses the 
past year, but paid one-half itsdebt and contributed 
about $1,000 for benevolent objects. 

VALENCIA.—The new meeting house was dedi- 
eated Dec. 2. The cost was $1,200 and all remaining 
indettedness was cleared on dedication day. Rev. 
A. W.Bishop preached the sérmon and Rev. L. P. 
Broad offered the prayer. The church has two 
preaching points six miles apart, and tlfis is the 
only chureb building in the neighboring rural dis- 
tricts, and, although only twelve miles from To- 
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peka, affords church privileges for a large number 
who heretofore have not attended church or Sun- 
day school. 

WicHiTA.— Olivet. Since the recent council this 
church has voted to transfer its property to the 
C.C. B.S. at once. Twenty members were received 
into membership by Plymouth Church, Nov. 4, of 
whom seven were from Olivet. 

ALMA.—As a result of recent revival meetings a 
prosperous branch has been established in Union 
Center district, and of the eight new members re 
ceived Nov. 4 six were from there. The branch has 
a flourishing Y. P. 8. C. E. 

MANHATTAN.—The church celebrated the return 
of Rev. R. M. Tunnell to its pastorate by paying his 
moving expenses, painting and papering the par 
sonage, furnishing the parlors with new Carpets 
and paying off a $400 debt. 

OVERKBROOK.—A baptistry has been placed in the 
meeting house and four converts were imimersed at 
the last communion. 

Twenty-five churches have applied for the services 
of Evangelist Veazie during the present season. 
The spiritual outlook is good generally. Most of 
the pastorless churches are maintaining their Sun- 
day school and prayer services with unusual ear- 
nestness. 

South Dakota. 

MECKLING.—The temporary services of Mr. E. D. 
Gray of Yankton College have been secured. The 
young people of the community fill the meeting 
house on Sunday evenings. 


Colorado. 

GREELEY.—Park. At the recent annual meeting 
a large representation of church and congregation 
listened to cheeripg reports of the year’s work. 
All departments show definite gain. Tne congrega- 
tions have steadily increased during the year, espe- 
cially in the evening, when the house is nearly ful! 
as a result of good music and varied orders of 
service. At present the pastor, Rev. W. W. Dumm, 
is giving a series of evening sermons on Pilgrii’s 
Progress. The women’s missionary society has 
found inspiration for excellent meetings during 
the year in the historic study of the American 
Board’s work. The meeting house and the prayer 
room have been brightened by a handsome new 
carpet, the gift of the women. The church has 
voted to raise the pastor’s salary the coming year. 


DENVER.— Tabernacle. Rev. Thomas Uzzell, the 
pastor, has been holding revival services with the 
aid of Evangelist Wills. Scores of persons have 
professed conversion. Mr. Uzzell is planning to 
give a Christmas dinner to 1,500 poor boys. 

An effort is being made to secure permission to re- 
open the gambling houses. Several of the pastors 
preached upon the subject last week. Public senti- 
ment is aroused and the gambling houses remain 
closed. 

The Congregational interests of the State are pro- 
gressing well under the care of Rev. Horace Sander- 
son, who has been appointed acting superintendent 


Wyoming. 

BiG Horn.—Special services, conducted by Rev. 
Samuel Weyler, were held Nov. 19-27. About twenty 
persons professed conversion, four of whom have 
already been received into the church, The spirit- 
ual awakening is especially noticeable among the 
young men attending the Wyoming Collegiate Ip- 
stitute.——The academy is well attended, thirty- 
eight students being enrolled, and the instruction 
is of a high grade. A library and reading-room 
have recently been fitted up. Systematic Bille 
study is required once a week of all students. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

REDLANDS.— First. The latest manual contains 4 
brief sketch of the history of the church from its 
origin in a schoolhouse, in 1877, and its organiza 
tion in 1880, as the Second Church, through its yari- 
ous changes of name and character to the present 
time. Continued prosperity seems to have favored 
the growth of the church from its original member- 
ship of nineteen to 190. Rev. J. H. Williams is 
pastor. 

ALAMEDA.—The Brotherhood of Andrew an! 
Philip, though not largely represented on the Ia 
cific coast, has a flourishing chapter bere. At its 
recent celebration of the first anniversary, sever 
neighboring pastors were present, and nearly ever) 
phase of the work was considered. A copy of the 
Congregationalist Handbook, No. 3, was at each 
plate at the banyuet and from the outlines of the 
work therein contained it was evident the years 
effort has been in harmony with the spirit and 0b- 
ject of the order. Rev. W. W. Scudder, the pasto’, 
after several attempts to get his men effectually at 
work, is greatly encouraged, the chapter haying 
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doubled its membership within the year to the 
present number, thirty-six. 


CANADA. 


ToRONTO.—A wonderful work has been accom- 
plished in the Moody meetings. The spacious hall, 
which accommodates 5,000 persons, has been 
thronged by earnest listeners, and the results have 
peen far reaching. Thousands of Christians have 
been quickened and hundreds of others have con- 
fessed Christ openly. The effects are seen in the 
continuance of the work. The absence of all sensa- 
tional methods, the earnest prayers before the 
meetings commenced, the hearty co-operation of 
ministers and members of different denominations, 
all combined to make a deep impression. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALDEN, Dav. A., Baldwin and Hammond, Wis., to 
Clifton and Ashkum, Hl. Accepts 


BATES, Chas. s., Farmington, N. H., declines call to 
Skowhegan, Me. 
BESSEY, W. N., to Immanuel Ch., St. Louis, Mo. Ac- 


cepts, cok has begun work, 
BLAIR, Jno. J., formerly ot South Ch., Andover, Mass., 
to permanent pastorate in Wallingford, Ct. Accepts. 
DARLING, Thos. W., Acworth, N. H., to Wentworth, 
Ace 
DIU CRM MAN, Josiah P., Foxboro, Mass., - Sig: Me. 
EVANS, Jno. L., Northford, Ct., to East Der sa 
FISHE R, Herman | furmerly ‘of Ortonville. bisa. + Te- 
newed call to Milbank, 
GRAY, vo ., Sergeant’s ‘Bluff, Io., to Sibley. Accepts. 
GREEN, Fred. W., west Ch., ’andover, Mass., to south 
Ch., Middietows, Ct. 
Hi: _ Me Fred. K., Springtield, Ill, to position under the 
.M.S. Accepts. 
KE i P, Elisha A., “herrimack, N. H., to Conway. Ac- 


- 
- 


KI IM BERLY, F, A., to remain another year in Griffin’s 
Mills, N. Y. Accept 8. 

LAWREN CE, Henry O., Madison and Grand River, Io., 
to Orient and Gem Polat, Accepts. 

Mc INTOSH, Chas H., Windsor, Wis., to River Falls. 
Accepts 

MALL Low /S, Jno. H., Angola, N. Y., to supply in East 
Evans, in addition to his present work. Accepts. 

MASON, Uhas. E., formerly of tuena Vista, VUol., to 
Challis, seam. Accepts, and has begun work. 

J ir, 5 Clemence, formerly of Douglass, Kan., 

te Hayes’ Conver and First Ch., Palisade, Neb. Ac- 


Pa TTON, Cornelius H., Westfield, N. J., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Duluth, Minn. 

PRICK, Thos. M., Plymouth Ch., W. Duluth, Minn., to 
Crookston. Decl nes, 

ROLLINS, Geo. 8., formerly of Trinity Ch., Chicago, 
iL, to Edwards a % Davenport, lo. Accepts. 

ROYCE, Luman H., Vermillion, V., to Pres. Ch., Camp 
Pt., Il, Accepts. 

see TTS, Chas, R., Yale Divinity Sch.,to W. Burling- 

,lo. Accept 

SMITH, Jno. H. B. and wife, accept call to co-pastor- 
ate in Pittsburg, an, 

THOMAS, Wm. A., Kokomo, Ind., to Dunkirk. 

TORREY, Dan. T., Malden, Mass., -, declines call to Well- 


fleet. 
TRU SSELL, Wm. F., 
Dodge Center and C iaremont. 
WALTON, Rich, U 


formerly of Seen, Minn., to 
Acce 
., Heury, 8. D. i call to Rogers, 


Ark, 
WINSLOW, Lyman W., to remain another year in 
Be thany h , Cedar Rapids, lo. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 

BLANCHARD, Edgar F., 0. Warwick, Mass. Sermon, 
Rev. G. W. Judson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. A, 
Perkins, E. 8. Gould, H, A. Hanatord, A. V. House. 

BRAY, Henry E., i. W. Rutland, Vt., Dee. 5. Sermon, 
Rev. J. E. vreerens other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. W. 
Phillips, D. D., S. Smart, D. D., OC. N. Smith, H. L. 
Baitey, R. H. Ba mM 

DAVIS, Ernest C., 0. Plympton, Mass., Dec. 5. Sermon, 
Dr, E. H. Byington; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Louis 
Elims, E. W. Shurtleff, G. Woodbridge, v. R. 
Brown, Zenas Crowell, Nehemiah Lincoln. 

DOANE, J. W., 0. Newport, Ky., Nov. 30. Sermon, Rev. 

; D. I. Jones; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Norman Plass, 
Sydney Strong, F. J. Van Horn. 

HARPE Pos 0. Simonsville, Vt., Dec. 4. 

HER TZOG, ‘Geo. N. -, 0. Wautaugh, N.Y., Nov. 21. Ser- 
mon, Rey. nowsee Billman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. G, Roberts , T. 8S. Braithwaite, F. I. Wheat. 

— Robt. ay i. Dated Mass., Dec. 6. Sermon 
Key. A. B. Bassett; 7% parts, Rev. Messrs. K. C, 
Ingalls, F. 8. Hatch, A. J. Dyer, Silvanus Hayward. 

MCCANN, Herb. L, o. and 7. Houlton, Me., Dee. 6. 
Sermon, H, L. Griffin; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. E. 
Adams, D. D., H. H, Noyes, Charles Harbutt, KE. M. 
Cousins 

MILLER. Charles G. +0. Valencia, Kan., Dec. 3. Ser- 
miei Rev. ©. M. Sheldon; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 

P. Broad, J. E. McLain, W. H. Holmes, A. W. Bishop. 

Nox ES, Henry H., 0. and i, and STRONG, Joseph 8,0. 
Island Falls, Me., Dec. 5. Parts, Rev. Messrs. Charles 
Whittier, G. B. Hescock, Charles Harbutt, G. W. 
Stearns. 





Resignations. 
BROWN, Thomas J., Waupun, Wis., to accept renewed 
call to Presbyterian Ch., Reedsburg. 
DURYEA, Minor J., Linden and Tyrone, Mich. 
EVWARDS, Nicholas T., Kewanee, Ill. 
KENT, Lawrence G., Forrest, Il. 
re ARKER, Fred, W., c hallis, Idaho. 
TRAVIS, David Q., Terre Haute, Ind., to accept call to 
Poe atello, Idaho. 
Dismissions. 
BARSTOW, Jno., Glastonbury, Ct., Dee. 4 


Churches Organized. 
iLEN SPEY,N.Y., Dec. 5. Twenty-eight members. 
UERNEV ILLE, é sal, 
ITER, OkL, Nov. 4. Eleven members. 
ARKER, OKL, Oct. 4. Sixteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 

GOODSPEED, Frank L., First Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
was given a welcome reception recently, at whic h 
over 1,500 persons were present. 

GRE GG, Jame *3 B., and wife, Colorado Springs, Col., on 
their twentieth wedding anniversary, received gifts 
from their parishioners. 

MORSS, Anthony 8., Charlestown, Mass., was given an 
tnniversary rec eption in honor of his forty years’ 
service as deacon in the First Parish Ch., last week. 
He received several gifts. 

STOR ER, Fred. A. S., Syracuse, N.Y., is engagéd to 

youre the Homer Ch , for the present. 
Herbert A., was tendered a reception by the 
members of the Washington Street Ch., Quincy, Mass., 
to which he has recently been called. 


Z 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 23* 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 


{_ = .~ 4-0" will please observe carefully the directions printed ? 
in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. § 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
SALUTATION. 
MINISTER.—Light is sown for the righteous, 
And gladness for the upright in heart. 
RESPONSE. 
With thee, O God, is the fountain of life. 
INVOCATION. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 


Almighty and ever living God, who art more ready to hear than we to pray; 
mercifully grant that thy Holy Spirit may in all things direct and rule our 
hearts, that the worship of this hour may be acceptable to thee and fruitful 
in blessing to our own souls, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
HYTIN. (04 The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Christ, whose glory fills the skies.~- HALLE. 
(4 Congregation seated.) 
MINISTER.—The people which sat in darkness saw a great light, and to them which 
sat in the region and shadow of death, to them did light spring up. 
CHANT. 


(When this selection is not chanted, it will be read by the minister.) 


Blessed be the Lord | God: of | Israel || for He hath visited | and « re | deemed ° His | 
people; 

And hath raised up a mighty sal | va* tion | for us || in the house | of * His | ser * vant | 
David; 


To give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the | shadow ° of | death || and to 
guide our feet | into * the | way ° of | peace. 
Glory be to the Father | and * to the | Son || und | to * the | Ho* ly Ghost; 
As it was in the beginning, is now and | ev * er| shall be || world without | end— | 
A‘—|men -: 
The Lord Our Light. 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE. (By the minister and choir.) (§@™ Congregation remain seated. } 
(Organist will play a measure of the tune below.) 

MINISTER.—The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 

The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid ? 

When evil doers came upon me to eat up my flesh, 

Even mine adversaries and my foes, they stumbled and fell. 

Though an host should encamp against me, 

My heart shall not fear. 

Though war should rise against me, 

Even then will I be confident. 


RESPONSE. 


One thing have I asked of the Lord, that will I seek after 
That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life. 


(Choir.) (Where there is no choir these responses may be sung by the congregation. } 


RESPONSE.—One privilege my heart desires,— 

Oh, grant me an abode 

Among the churches of thy saints,— 

The temples of my God.—Sr. ANN’s. 

To behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple. 
There shall I offer 
And see thy beauty still; 

Shall hear thy messages of love, 


my rejuests, 


And there inquire thy wili. 

For in the day of trouble he shall keep me secretly ip his pavilion: 
In the covert of his tabernacle shall he hide me; 

He shall lift me up upon a rock. 

When troubles rise and storms appear, 

There may his children hide; 

God has a strong pavilion, where 

He makes my soul abide. 

And now shall mine head be lifted up above mine enemies round about me; 
And [ will offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of joy; 

I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto the Lord. 

Now shall my head be lifted high 

Above my foes around ; 

And songs of joy and victory 


Within thy temple sound. 
The Light Revealed. 


sation remain seated 


# Congreg 
Here follow responsive readings, which are prioted in full in the services as pr 


HYMN, (i> The congregation will rise a 


Eternal light, eternal light.—NEWCASTLE 


iblished im patipliet form 


pd sing. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 184, 
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ANTHEM. 
vided for below—sung by the congregation.) 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 


RESPONSE. 


The Congregationalist 


(Choir ] [This may be omitted when so desired and in its place one of the alternative hymns—pro 


(Choir.) [May be omitted when desired. } 


The Light Refused. 


(te Congregation remain seated.) 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE REPEAT IN UNISON JOHN 3: 16-21. 


HYMN. 


(e The congregation will rise and sing this or the following hymn.) 


® 


Lead, kindly Light. 


ALTERNATIVE HYMN. 


Light of those whose dreary dwelling.—HYMN OF Joy. 


ADDRESS OR SERTIION. 
PRAYER. 
ANTHEM. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


By the minister.) 


(Choir.) (This may be omitted when so desired.) 


Walking in the Light. 
(Xa Congregation remain seated.) 
MINIstER.—Ye were once darkness, but are now light in the Lord: walk as children 


of the light, 


ProrLe.—For the fruit of the light is in all goodness and righteousness and 


truth. 


Here follow more responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 


form. 


HYSIN. (04 The congregation will rise and sing.) 


Walk in the light, so shalt thou know.—VALENTIA. 


(By the minister.) 


BENEDICTION. 
The Lord bless you and keep you. 

upon you, and give you peace. 

evermore. 

Cuoir AND CONGREGATION.—Amen. 

ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


The Lord lift the light of his countenance 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 





NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. 
of one number, 1 ct. each. 
complete service, with music, in each issue, 


Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *F ist SERIES, 1-20 


1— Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 


Fathers, 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Mersorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 


16— National. 
8—House of Our God. 11 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 
Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsHiP, 17—“Abide with 


7—Days of Thy Youth. 


us."” 18—“‘ Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 
2d SERIES. 2i—“I Am.” 22—‘‘I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—‘‘I Am the Light of the World.” 
Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 7. 
Under the general subject of Japan the 

prayer calendar suggested “ our missionaries 

wh» are in special trial.” Mrs. Lemuel Gul- 
liver, who led the meeting, alluded to a recent 
call which she had made upon an invalid 
mother, whose son is a missionary in North 

China and whose anxiety for him would nat- 

urally be aroused at this time. His message, 

** Father, mother, when you are anxious about 

us read the Ninety-first Psalm,” was a testi- 

mony to the assurance of those who dwell in 
the secret place of the Most High. 

Miss Child mentioned Rev. Sidney Gulick 
and Mrs. Clark of Japan, whose brother, 
Pierre Gulick, recently died in a shocking 
manner at Harvard and whose hearts must 
be full of pain over the sad tidings. Mrs. 
Goodell quoted the hymn written by a Hindu 
woman, 

In the secret of His presence, 
How wy soul delights to hide, 

and prayer was offered for the Gulick family 

and all others in special trial. 

Miss Garretson of Foochow spoke of the 
girls’ school with which she is connected, 
with its sixty-four girls who are trying to 
make the most of their opportunities and 
two efficient native teachers, under Miss 
Newton’s leadership. She also gave inter- 
esting facts concerning the present state of 
affairs. The port of Foochow is closed, and 
steamers are not allowed to come up to the 
city. The business of the Chinese customs is 
removed to the ‘ anchorage,” ten miles be- 
low. In Peking the Bridgman School is 
closed, as are other mission schools. China, 
80 arrogant, may be greatly benefited by a 
thorough defeat. The war has, perhaps, 


warded off a general persecution of Christians, 


giving the Chinese something else to think 
about. The result may be greater friendliness 
to other nations, especially to Japan, hitherto 
regarded by her as quite her inferior in every 
respect. Miss Garretson asked prayers, not 
only for the missionaries but for the native 
Christians, always subject to great annoyance, 
sometimes cut off from their inheritance and 
not able to find employment. 

Mrs. Greene and Mrs. Billings spoke of a 
day of prayer in behalf of Suffolk Branch to 
be observed Jan. 10 in the chapel of Shawmut 
Church, with a different leader every hour 
from nine o’clock until five. Mrs. ©. H. W. 
Wood spoke of the tendency to belittle the 
power of God’s word, and Mrs. L. S. Ward 
quoted her mother, Mrs. Edwin Bliss, as say- 
ing that the greatest trial of missionaries was 
seeing the work set back. 

Mrs. Kellogg urged that, in the face of per- 
plexities in the work, each do her full duty, 
accepting responsibility as regards others, 
getting facts before pastors and people, mak- 
ing even Christmas gifts messengers of in- 
formation. Mrs. Noyes spoke of the Woman’s 
Board calendar, as highly prized by many, 
and which promises no less interest for ’95. 
ae 


EDUOATION. 


—— Williams College is about to erect a 
hospital. 

—— The Tuskegee Normal Institute receives 
$3,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. David 
Lyman of Middlefield, Ct. 

—— Hypnotism is regularly resorted to in 
the clinics of the dental school of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Dean Sudduth says that 
its daily use as an anesthetic and analgesic 
has demonstrated its value. 

—— Dr. John M. Greene of the Eliot Church, 
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Lowell, has been honored by Smith College, 
which gives his name to the new chair of 
Greek language and literature. The sugges- 
tion of the need of such a college was first 
made to Miss Smith by Dr. Greene, and he has 
been from the beginning one of the trustees 
of the institution. 
es 

The meeting in Trinity Church, Boston, 
next Sunday evening, in the interest of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala., will be of unusual in. 
terest. The speakers are to be Governor 
Greenhalge, Hon. Sherman Hoar, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D., Rey, 
E. W. Donald, D. D., and Booker T. Washing. 
ton. A quartet of students will sing planta- 
tion songs. 





OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the well-known evangel- 
ist, has been elected vice-president of the Bible [n- 
stitute, Chicago. Mr. Moody has organized a Co} 
portage Association, which bears the name of the 
Bible Institute but is a separate organization with 
separate funds. Its object is to supply good litera- 
ture ata low price that will compete with ordinary 
cheap literature. Colporters will be able to sel] 
standard books at half or two-thirds ordinary retail 
price. 

The first joint annual meeting of the Y. M.C. As 
sociations of New Hampshire and Vermont, held at 
Keene, N. H., Nov. 23-25, was largely attended, en- 
thusiastic, inspiring, and cannot fail to perpetuate 
its influence in better work in the days to come, 
A noticeable feature was the delegations from the 
colleges and academies of the two States, Vermont 
Academy alone sending fifty-three. Valuable ad- 
dresses were given by H. M. Moore, Claus Olanit, 
Dr. A. J. Gordon and others. 


——_ a 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Prince Edward Island held its first convention 
last month, and it led to the formation of three 
county unions. 

The Baltimore Union is thinking of providing 
next year courses of lectures on the Chautauqua 
plan, for the benefit of those that are unable to get 
away from the city during the summer. 

Societies in lowa have been responding to the 
call for a library to be placed on board the new 
cruiser to be named after their State. Book socia- 
bles for this object have been held in some places, 
and more than ninety books have been forwarded 
thus far to Mr. W. L. Richardson, 138 Eastlake 
Place, Cedar Rapids, who has this matter in charge, 


At the second anniversary of the society at the 
navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., nearly 200 sailors were 
in attendance.——The chaplain at the naval train- 
ing station at Newport, R. I., has organized among 
the boys that are being trained there a floating so- 
ciety, called the Admiral Foote Society. After the 
second meeting there were seventeen active mem- 
bers. 


OALENDAR. 
American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 


American Economic Association, New York City, 
Dec. 26-29. 











A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. LEWIS BODWELL. 


The multitude of our readers who have visited 
the Sanitarium at Clifton Springs, N.Y., will learn 
with regret of the death, Nov. 23, of the resident 
chaplain, Rev. Lewis Bodwell. While his ministry 
there will long be remembered with tender appreci- 
ation, Mr. Bodwell’s enduring fame will rest upon 
his heroic efforts in wresting Kansas from the pro- 
slavery power. The troubles began there about the 
time he entered the ministry, and after a brief pas- 
torate in New York State he started for the frontier 
in defense of the free State men, who were suffer- 
ing trom cruel and unrighteous persecution. All 
the entrances to Kansas through Missouri being 
guarded, Mr. Bodwell circumvented the enemy by 
entering by the way of lowa and Nebraska, and 
finally reached Topeka by the underground railroad, 
For the next few years his life was in constant 
peril and the story of his experiences reads like a 
page from the Acts of the Apostles. The house of 
worsbip of the First Church, Topeka, to which he 
was called, was twice burned when ready for the 
roof. At the first communion season only three of 
the nine members of the church were present, the 
others being in prison, or ill, or out of the Territory 
for safety. Mr. Bodwell assisted John Brown in 
taking the last company of slaves to Canada and at 
diflerent times served as conductor on the “ under- 
ground.” 

The perils and hardships incident to these excit- 
ing times undermined Mrs. Bodwell’s health, and in 
1x69 he removed with her to Clifton Springs, where 
she still lives. He was pastor at Topeka three 
different times, one interval of seven years being 
spent as a home missionary superintendent. He 
was aman of heroic mold, yet tender as a woman, 
and belongs to the noble army of martyrs who 
jeopardized their lives in building some of our 
Western States upon foundations of liberty and 
righteousness. The hymnal used in the services at 
Clifton Chapel was compiled by him and shows fine 
literary taste. 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 

Count de Lesseps, who was born at Versailles in 
1805, died near Paris, Dec. 7. When twenty-four 
years of age he entered the French diplomatic sery- 
ice as attaché at Lisbon, and he subsequently held 
consular appointments at Barcelona, Tunis and 
Alexandria, As early as 1841 he conceived the proj- 
ect of uniting the waters of the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean, but not until 1854 did he receive 
any practical support. When in August, 1869, the 
canal was opened, De Lesseps was given honors that 
only inadequately revealed the appreciation that 
Christendom had fora man of such brilliant imagi- 
nation, imperious will and diplomatic resources. 
Queen Victoria made him a K.C.S.1. London gave 
him the freedoiw of the city. The French Academy 
gave him a prize of 5,000 francs, and in 1881 he was 
elected president of the French Geographical So- 
clety. 

Well for him would it have been if he had not 
loaned his uame to the schemers who coaxed the 
gold out of the stockings of the French peasantry 
and lined their own pockets while sinking most of 
it in the Panama Canal. He was found guilty of 
participation in the frauds, his oldest son was 
sentenced to prison, but he, in his senility, was 
spared the realization of his own and his family’s 
downfall, nor was be imprisoned. He was a great 
figure in the world’s stage at one time. His name 
is inseparately identified with a vast enterprise that 
readjusted international relations, political and 
comercial, and had he succeeded in the Occident 
asjhe did in the Orient he would have been one of 
the greatest men of the century. 





Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


NORRIS-OSBORNE-—In Oxford, Ct., Nov. 29, by Dr. 
William A. Robinson, Rev. John W. Norris of Middle 
town, N. Y., and Sadie E. Osborne of Oxford. 


— Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 

















AINSWORTH-—In Hiawatha, Kan., Dec. 4, Prof. H. L. 
Ainsworth, aged 57 yrs. 
ALBEE—In Middlebury, Vt., Nov. 30, Solon Albee. 
S—In North Cambridge, Dec. 5, Daniel Fobes of 
the firm of Fobes, Hayward Co., aged 77 yrs He was 
$ioooen and one of the founders of the North Avenue 
iureh 
TOBEY—In Sandwich, Dec. 1, Melinda N., wite of the 
late Robert Tobey. 
PIERRE J. GULICK. 
_ Mr. Gulieck, who died in Cambridge, Nov. 30, was lov 
ing and lovable, gentle and self-contro led, a conscien- 
tious Christian and an earnest student, interested be- 
yond his years in philosophic thought and in everything 
that concerns the citizen and philanthropist. He was 
actively engaged in religious work and expected to 
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be a missionary, but the overtaxed brain gave way at 
length and he passed into full knowledge and eternal 
rest * 2 


JULIA ANN GOODWIN. 

Feb. 16, 1843, witnessed at Brookline, N. H., the glad 
advent of Julia Ann into the home of the late Rev. 
Daniel and Julia Ann (Shute) Goodwin. The years of 
her childhood and early youth were passed in the place 
of her birth. Since that period, however, her home 
has been at Mason, N. H., whither her late father re- 
moved to take the pastorate of the church. At an 
early age Miss Goodwin exhibited rare aptness in her 
educational and literary pursuits, which strevgthened 
with her years until she became proficient in them. 
She obtained her education principally at the public 
schools, at Pinkerton Academy at Derry, N. Il., and 
at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

Being possessed of a logical, cogent and evenly bal- 
anced mind, she was especially qualified to impart in- 
struction to others, which she did with a large degree 
of success in the public sehools of this vicinity. More 
recently she was an educator for fifteen years under 
the American Missionary Association at Wilmington, 
N. C., Atlanta ard Thomasville, Ga., and Selma, Ala 
serving with abundant evidence of satisfaction. Tl 
art and practice of music were delightsome to her. 
She was especially skillful in reading music. Her 
sweet and rich contralto voice reverberated through 
church and hall to the pleasure of her hearers, while 
her magic touch of key and pedal evoked exquisite 
strains, which often thrilled the soul to nobler aspi- 
rations. 

Her life was “one glad, sweet song.’ Happy in tem 
perament, genial in manner, with rare aptitude in con- 
forming herself to circumstance and condition, regard 
ing all ages and classes, she easily became a favorite 
among them. 

From her youthful days she was a devoted member 
of the Congregational church, an efficient teacher in 
the Sabbath school and a leader in several church 
choirs for many years. In every department of serv- 
ice she endeavored to do her best. How much she 
accomplished in fulfilling the great twofold law of 
love eternity alone can disclose. But with confidence 
we trust that the blessed Master has said, ‘* Well done.”’ 
On Oct. 28, a Sabbath most beautiful and bright, just 
as the glorious orb of day lit the majestic brow of the 
western horizon, an angel of brightness sweetly said, 

Dear one, repose thy weary head 
Upon my loving breast. 

Now freed from pain and anxious thought, 
I'll take thee to thy rest. 














MRS. ELIZABETH CRANE FAY GILMAN. 

Mrs. Gilman, widow of Dr John C. Gilman, was born 
in Westboro, Mass., Sept. 24, 1814, and died in North 
Amherst, Nov. 30, 1894. Those who knew and loved this 
gifted Christian woman are glad to pay tribute to her 
memory. Her beautiful character, cultivated and sane 
tified by her love of the Saviour, made her a devoted, 
wise and self. sacrificing mother, watchful and diligent 
in all kindly offices to those dearest to her, and reach- 
ing out to all needing sympathy and aid. Loving and 
sunny in her disposition, she brightened and solaced 
the life of allabout her. Giving her heart to the Sav 
iour when a child and following Him faithfully and 
patiently all her life, she had no fear of death when it 
came to her and bore her long sickness with wonderful 
submission and patience. Her love of God and His 
Word, her diligence in all Christian charities, together 
with the purity and tenderness of her character, will 
ever be a sweet remembrance to all who knew and 
loved her. 


MRS. SARAH DARLING HOBART, 

Mrs. Hobart, widow of Peter Hobart, Jr., of Boston, 
died in Boston, Nov. 7, aged eighty-five years and eleven 
months. 

A remarkable life of Christian service has just closed. 
A mother in Israel has passed away. From her early 
rs she was a faithful follower of the Master. She 
born in Groton, Mass.,and was converted under the 
preaching of Rev. John Todd, D. D., during his first pas- 
torate, uniting with the church before she was eight 
een, From the time of her conversion until the last 
day of ber life on earth her Christian faith and zeal 
never abated. 

Removing to Boston, at the age of eighteen she 
united with Dr. Lyman Beecher’s church in Hanover 
Street and at once became interested in mission work, 
and had not other interests intervened she doubtless 
would have identified herself with missions in the 
West. She united with Park Street Church, Boston, in 
1833. She subsequently married Mr. Peter Hobart, Jr., 
of Boston. Their devotion to the dear old chureh was 
intense. Together with one beart they served the Mas 
ter. Theirs were consecrated lives, Such hights of 
conviction! Sueh wills founded in the right! Sueh 
affections glowing as with a life divine for the Master’s 
cause and the Mas ! 








r’s laborers! 

She was a sueccorer of many, and their home was 
light and bright with Christian love and hospitality. 
Her life was full of good works and almsdeeds. Her 
charities were dispensed so freely and quietly that the 
sad hearts she comforted and the kindly deeds she ac 
complished can never be known until the revelations of 
the great day. 

Her life was eminently a life of prayer, and however 
pressing ber household duties she always observed 
faithfully her hours of secret communion with her 








at any other time in 


sided gallery. 








is asuperb piece of beveled French plate. 
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God. The family altar was always maintained in her 
home, and they brought up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. Her daily prayers 
with and for them will never be forgotten, and they 
rise up and call her blessed. She was faithful in every 
duty in life and nothing ever seemed to be left undone 
or forgotten that belonged to her to accomplish. 

During the War of the Rebellion she and her husband 
were both indefatigable in their ministries to the sol- 
diers of our Republic. Her piety was deep and strong 
and under the heavy afflictions that came to her in the 
death of her precious husband and two beloved chil- 
dren her Christian faith never faltered. Her presence 
was a benediction everywhere, and all who knew her 
saw in her the likeness of her Lord. 

She never lost her interest in the young. She loved 
her neighbors without regard to creed or nationality, 
and touching were the tributes of love and respect 
from all classes at her burial service. She had regular 
correspondents in the mission field, even writing to 
those with whom she was not personally acquainted 
when she felt a word of cheer would help sustain the 
hands of the weary worker. Several foreign mission- 
aries are known to us who,if they could, would grate- 
fully acknowledge the help and cheer which they have 
derived from her letters of sympathy and love. During 
her last illness, which was of about three weeks’ dura- 
tion, she was wrestling in prayer for the conversion of 
souls dear to her and tor the conversion of the world to 
Christ. Her missionary zeal intensitied to her latest 
breath. “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.”’ 
Her husband, ¢ 1 and a daughter had preceded Mrs. 
Hobart to the he enly land, and three daughters— Mrs. 
Ralph A. Field and the Misses 8. Ellen and Isabella H. 
Hobart—survive her, 














OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading pert 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate, The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed, 


The Century Magazine.... 
Harper’s Magazine.. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Scribner’s Magazine.. 
Harper’s Weekly...... 

we Bazar... 
Public Opinion........ 
Harper’s Young Peopl 
St. Nicholas.... 
Our Little Ones 













Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 


The Common Cold 


Is*often due, not to exposure, but to an im 
In any event it 
may prove a serious affair. It may endina 
settled case of catarrh, that most loathsome 
of diseases, and catarrh frequently leads to 
bronchitis or consumption. The only safe 


H ood ’ S Sarsa- 


arrere pari. 
blood with Hood’s 


F ures 
Sarsaparilla, which is eaews,eard 


the best remedy for catarrh because it reaches 
the seat of the disease. Begin now to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and guard against these 
dangers, by building up the entire system. 
Be sure to get only Hood’s. 





pure condition of the blood. 


way is to purify the 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, prevent constipation 


For Christmas Music. 


As the Holiday season approaches we wish once more to 
emphasize the fact that our Annual Christmas Sale offers the 
best chance of the year to buy furniture, 


Prices are lower than 
the entire twelve months. 


Ilere is our Christmas claim for this Music Cabinet: 
That it is the finest Music Cabinet ever offered at $10. 
On the rich, dark Mabogany-finish surface there are Empire 
bead moldings of burnished brass, framing a large mirror, which 


The top has a three- 


Inside the Cabinet are four shelves, adjustable to any hight. 
There is a shelf beneath the cabinet 


for bound volumes. The 


carved box-framing and cabriole legs are very decorative. 
It is a Music Cabinet which cannot be duplicated elsewhere for less than $16. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


London has for some weeks been the theater 
of a large and exciting speculation in gold 
mine shares. The business in this department 
has at times exceeded that in all other depart- 
ments put together. The excitement grows 
out of the extraordinary richness of the South 
African mines, For some 81x or seven years 
the exploiters of these mines have been 
slowly developing them, and have now brought 
them to the point of very large and rapidly 
increasing production. It is expected that 
the world’s product of gold in 1894 will show 
a grand increase over that of 1893, largely be- 
cause of the greater output in South Africa. 
This mining speculative craze may likely ex- 
tend to this country, as there is in the West- 
ern mining districts another rapid develop- 
ment of gold production, and promoters are 
turning their attention to this field. The 
matter is one of the greatest interest to the 
whole world. There is a universal scramble 
for gold for use as the one money metal. Its 
scarcity at times and places has undoubtedly 
had much to do with liquidations and unset- 
tlement of prices. Perhaps the increased de- 
mand for gold has been the one chief agency 
in the general fall of prices during the past 
thirty years, with all its attending evil conse- 
quences. Granted a larger production of gold, 
more money metal, and it may fairly be hoped 
that the fall in prices will be arrested, even if 
arecovery is not promoted. 

The natural outward movement of gold at 
this season has been resumed and may be ex- 
pected to assume considerable proportions 
during the winter. The inroads upon the 
government’s gold reserve will soon reduce 
that to the $100,000,000 mark and under. 

There is considerable activity in many man- 
ufacturing lines. Most of the cotton mills in 
New England are running on fairly full time, 
and there seems to be a fair distribution of 
their products. The iron mills in Pennsyl- 
vania are in some instances running over- 
time, a fact which may be due in a measure 
to the numerous shut-downs of last summer, 
leaving many concerns behind their orders. 


But the complaint is general that profits are | 


very small. 


Somewhat better rates for loans have been 


obtained since the government bond sale; and 
many banks insist that the demand from busi- 
ness men is appreciably improved. The New 
York market is still congested, and it may be 
doubted if any marked rise in interest rates 
will occur and continue until we get, well into 
the new year. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Dear Sirs: For three or four years, through the kind- 
ness of liberal friends donating funds for that purpose, 
I have received your increasingly valuable paper, Zhe 
( ‘ongregationalist. I wish to express my apprec “tation of of 
<indness. Lf, without doing injustice to any, the 
paper can be continued to me in the future, I certainly 
shall greatly rejoice, 
visits in the home if it should be discontinued. More | 
and more I come to prize 1t. When it reaches us in our 
far-away Northern home it seems like the coming of a 
real friend. If the funds forthe purpose are not suffi- 
cient to permit you to send it tome [shall have to part | 
with it, but should do so very reluctantl In these 
close times, with everything so dear, I could not spare | 
the money to pay forit. I wish the paper great success. 





Liberal contributions to this fund will enable us 
to respond to such requests as the above. We are 
receiving more calls than ever of this sort. On the 
other hand, during the past year this fund was not 
so large as usual. In no way can a little money go 
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THE pains of rheumatism, according to the best 
authorities, originate in a morbid condition of the 
blood. Lactie acid, caused by the decomposition 
of the gelatinous and albuminous tissues, circulates 
with the blood and attacks the fibrous tissues, par- 
ticularly in the joints, and thus causes, the local 
manifestations of the disease. The back and shoul- 
ders are the parts usually affected by rheumatism, 
and the-joints at the knees, ankles, hips and wrists 
are also sometimes attacked. Thousands of people 
have found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and 
permanent cure for rheumatism. It has had re- 
markable success in curing the most severe cases. 
The secret of its success lies in the fact that it at- 
tacks at once the cause of the disease by neutraliz- 
ing the lactic acid and purifying the blood, as well 
as strengthening every function of the body. 


TRAVEL BEYOND THE RIO GRANDE.—NOo part of 
the continent possesses greater attractions for trav- 
elers than the Mexican repnblic. From the Rio 
Grande to the capital and still farther on down into 
the tropics, the railroad lines traverse strange and 
fascinating regions. The scenery of Mexico is 
unique, its civilization essentially that of Syria or 
Egypt. Two Raymond & Whitcomb tours this win- 
ter will bring the most interesting portions of the 
country within reach. The parties are to leave 
Boston Jan. 29 and Feb. 19, and each of them is to 
travel in a special Pullman vestibuled train, with 
dining-car, observation car, interpreters, and all 
the other accessories of pleasant sightseeing. A 
descriptive book can be obtained without charge of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


SEE advertisement, ‘* Stammering cured.” 





Financial. 





You Are Losing 
if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 
Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “nica: 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregutionunst. 
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Vhich would YOU 


Nerves 


- 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, smal] 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—But 
Concentrated, 

Prompt, 
Powerful. 
Formula on every bottle. Always good 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 

dollar. Sample, enough to last’ ten 

days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 

cents. Send your address for dei sorip= 

tive pamphlet, 

*s How to Get a Free Samuie;* 
to the Sole Agents, 


Ll. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York Ctty. 





Financial. _ 
FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5} per cent., payable semi- annually, 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this ye | has been doing business for 
years, so that the officers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus (#303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest 
ment securities, and I confilently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








Municipal Reform 


In the United States is of vast import- 
ance, and its inperative necessity was 
never so generally felt as now. 





Reform in the system of Life Insur- 
ance has already been accomplished 
and the result is 


Burs 


for we should miss its welcome 


encriptls 


Sse Fate 





so far. : : P 
fon which insures lives at 60 per cent. the 
AG, We STORIE is once oe kdndsonzo as asad cane l 

Sunday School of ( ong. Ch., Walpole.......... usual rates. 

4 G. Swain, Marshalltown, Io................. | 

Mrs. M. F. Leonard, Boston..............0..+05 2.00 

RS INI, 5 hes chad nnccdhas con dcenanees 2.00 | + $10,000,000.00 PAID IN LOSSES. 
Rev. James F. Smith, Lowell, Ind..... ........ 2.00 | 

J. M. Comstock, ¢ EN Sr eee 1.00 

A meen. a Ie Pe RE Ptah 2 7. Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
Jey M12 Ne Eins ob 0.cned babw6ton-b00s n0abksebyekt 2. 

TR inde aoe bhes Ginhbeeseseueseseneken 2.00 General and State Agen’ 

oi a. ROMO, TODMIBIG,. «2. 05. cn cccccd sone sens 150 ae 
. P. Benjamin, Pittahield .... 2.00 rsccceccsscess 2.00 

Charles A, Jewell, Hartford, Ct 2:00 GEO.A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 StateSt., Boston, 

Abby W. Turner, Randolph.... 3.00 

Mrs. R. Scoles, Clarendon, Vt. . 3.00 

he 5 Se ner 5.00 PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 

Be Bhs NOG; HOW TEBTHO, 08 5.55.0 i cai pn a0s concede 2.00 

As. Bis LAW, NOW TIAVOR, OF. «2005000 0000 nabs eune 2.00 ” GUA AN | E E D 

Mrs. H. L. Bancroft, Hanover, N. H........... 5.00 





For irritation of the throat, caused by cold or use 
of the voice, ‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are ex- 
eedingly beneficial. 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO —— AND LOAN ASS’N, 

E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas. 








8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business, 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Central Minnesota. 


MORTGAGES and INVESTMENTS. 


6% Semi-Annual Interest 7% 
%——Interest on Time Deposits——6/, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Commercial Bank, Bxeelsior, Minn. 


LOMBARD 


AND QTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. CIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTOX, MASS. 








CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FOR REMITTANCES, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


) FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 











2 WALL ST, N.Y. 
FOR SALE. Se 


Hy MORTGAGE cured by first lien 


on city or farm property. Interest every siz months 
/@ Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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SERVICES 


These services have stood the test of use in 


the churches. During the past year over 
500,000 have been sold, and the demand for 
old and new numbers still continues. The 
first series of twenty services, including 


services for special occasions, is complete 
and always in print—the second series is now 
wing published. 

Each service contains responsive Bible readings, 
chants, hymns with musie printed in full, choir 
selections, ete. 


100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies of one number, | cent each. 
No. 2. Service for Forefathers’ Day. 
A Service for Christmastide. 
A Service for the New Year. 
A National Service. 


2d Series. 


I Am. 
I Am the Bread of Life. 
1 Am the —— of the World. 





THE CONGR EG ATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


What better for a 


Christmas Gift? 


To Pastor, 
Sunday School Teacher, 
Young and Old, Anybody. 


Palestine 
Pictures 


384 magnificent views of|jBible lands, issued 
by The Congregationalist in 24 parts, 16 pic- 
tures in each part, issued weekly, single 
part, 10 cents: the set, $2.40, sent 
postpaid. Announcement on anotherjpage. 








Address 
The ‘CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties will leave Boston Jan, 20 and Feb. 19 
for Two Grand Tours in 75 days through the Southern 
States. 


MEXICO »» 


CALIFORNIA 


in Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains of Sleep 
ing, Dining, and Composite Library-Observation Cars. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including the Wonderful Tampico Di- 
vision of the Mexican Central Railway, «a Week 
in the City of Mexico, a a Four Days’ Trip 
over the Vera Cruz Railway. 

In California, San Diego, L on Ange les, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will by visite acl. 

The return tickets may be use d from Calitornia on 
Any Regular Train until June 30, or with any one 
of Nine Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of three Different Koutes. 


Tours to California, Mexico, omitting California, 
Florida and ¢ uba, and Florida only, the Sand- 
wich Islands, Washington, aud Lookout Moun- 
tain. 


Railroad and Steamchip Tickets tv all points. 


Oc Send for descriptive book, 
ticuar tour desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 sateen Street (om. School Street), Boston. 


mentioning the par- 


CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody Goes With Phillips, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Bleeping Car rate 
to California points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 
0. 


Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 

A. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
JNO. re 


@. P. A., Chicago, Il. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 











Mi! 


Variable | from Chicago. 
Route 


RNIA® 31: Day 


All 
|meals served in _ 





Tourist Tickets Dining Cars. 


ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 





| 


Palace Drawing- 


$93 


* CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WENT. 


"ersonally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, elec trie be lls, steam heat, sun- 
pacten, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 





A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 

By specially chartered steamer “Friesland,” Feb. 6, 
1895, visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Gra 

nada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, 
Beyrout, Ephesus, Consti intinople, Athens, Rome. Only 
#525, hotels, excursions, fees, etc., included, Organized 
and accompanied by F, C. Clark, e x-U. S. Vice Consul at 
Jerusalem, and a staff of competent assistants, 


Thirty excursions to Europe. Ovean tickets by all 


ange. ue mr for Tourist Gazette, 
F. LARK, Tourist Agt., 111 B'w N.Y. W. E 
SuiEL, Don 3 Somerset St., or E A. ADAMS, 115 State 


St., Agts., Boston. 
Official Ticket Agt. Pennsylvania, Frie R. R., ete 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. RB. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as 4 Specialty, and te nde ‘rs his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y, 





| Ostermoor & Co., 








——— OOO 
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wholesale business, 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
——— 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
668 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. ¢ 
Correspondence Solicited 
COA AMAAMHAHAROAHEOEROBOBE 


we 
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Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


Best Ingot Copper and FE. India 
Tin only, and 80 warranted. Best 
Hangings and Workmanship to 
the Country. Highest Award at 
World's Fair and Gold YW dal at 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


EK W Vanduzen (o., - Cincinnati, Ubi 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE (296, 
HAYE FURNISHED 5.000 
MEME IEE & OTHER 


A CO. DG ENUINE BEST 


YL e10-METAL 
eer Ere eral peieatuete FREE 





oar 
Bee 








| Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 














Detaiied information and descriptive pamphlets | San Francisco with= 


will be mailed free on application to W. A. 


THRALL, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent,| out change, leaving 


Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE © 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 





Chicago daily via 





of Copper and Tin. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single orchimes 
Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 











CHU icH BELLS MANUFA rat i 
MBTAL, aa D 


lor Price a teaser 
McSHANE BE SELL FOUNDRY. BAL 





N NAT! BELL FOUND 
Gg ¢ ze sont BEL 


L. FIRE ALAP 
&B with Chypcn Scenes Prices and ELLS 
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THANKSGIVING DAY IN THE SOUTH. 


There is some force in the opinion that 
Thanksgiving at the last of November falls 
hardly so appropriately in Southern latitudes 
asin the North, Not all the cotton is gath- 
ered, nor the cane made into molasses and 
sugar, so the time for “ harvest home” has 
hardly come. Thanksgiving with the mer- 
cury between seventy-five and eighty degrees 
at noon seems to a New Englander hardly 
orthodox. Nevertheless, the observance of 
the day is continually increasing, though 
what it means is unknown to vast numbers of 
the colored people. The celebration at Tou- 
galoo was unique. For several years teachers 
from the university have assisted in carrying 
on four, and sometimes five, Sunday schools 
in the surrcunding regions. 

It was suggested a year ago by Professor 
Hill of the normal department that it would 
be pleasant and profitable to invite these 
schools to a Thanksgiving gathering. The 
suggestion was carried out last year and again 
this, and bids fair to grow into an annual 
custom of marked he]pfulness to the people. 
The football games and other athletics in the 
North have been criticised as drawing people 
away from church and home. At Tougaloo 
the morning is given to field sports with the 
intention of drawing people to the observance 
of the day, These sports are a novelty here. 
By noon a targe crowd from the surrounding 
regions, almost as large as at Commencement 
time, gathered. A light lunch is passed 
around in paper bags and a barrel of lemon- 
ade is at hand. 

At two o’clock came the important exercises 
of the day in the chapel, which was crowded, 
After opening religious exercises and a fine 
Jubilate Deo by the choir, there was a confer- 
ence with discussion of three important prac- 
tical topics. The first was on What Can Par- 
ents Do to Help Improve the Public Schools? 
led by Rev. S. P. Smith of Jackson; the sec- 
ond, How Can We Best Save and Invest 
Money? opened by M. M. McLeod, Esgq., a 
successful lawyer of Jackson; the third, How 
Can We Improve Our Homes? by Rev. R. T. 
Sims, a graduate of Tougaloo. A large num- 
ber took part in the discussion, One speaker 
said they could hardly invest and save what 
they did not have. Those participating were 
preachers, teachers, farmers, students. All 
who spoke, with one exception, were colored, 
and the soundness of the views presented and 
the clearness with which they were expressed 
were encouraging to those hoping and work- 
ing for the elevation of the race. 

The gist of all the discussion might be ex- 
pressed thus: Have your own home, make 
that home the abode of love and light, make 
it auxiliary to the school; buy land, put more 
comforts into the house, let the wife rule in the 
home and not work in the fields. It cannot be 
otherwise than that such practical conferences 
will accomplish large good. The Tougaloo 
News for December will contain a full report 
of the discussions and will be of value to all 
interested in the progress of the negro in the 
Black Belt. F. w. 


— 


The great days of life are not the days when 
something happens outside of us. They are 
the days when something happens inside— 
days of spiritual expansion; days of discovery 
or illumination, when we gain clearer per- 
ception of high realities, see deeper meanings 
in life; days of moral re-enforcement, when 


we make decisions and are prepared for wor- | 


thier achievement.—Charles G. Ames. 
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noticed that the above 
COM- 
PLETE covering for cold weather, 
and at the same time very comfort- 
able and distingue in appearance. 
The overgarment at the left, with 


It will be 
garments are decidedly a 





Double Cape, is made to fit Boys 
from 38 to 8 years, and is sold by us 
as low as $5, and as high as $12 
and $15. 

The central figure represents our 
Boys’ Reefer, which is constantly in 
demand this season, for lads from 4 
to 8 years, and costs $5, $6, $7 and 
$s. 

The Overcoat with hood, at the 
right, is cut very long. The hood is 
detachable. The sizes run from 4 to 
8 years, and the range in price is 
the same as the Reefer and Cape 
Overcoat, 

All these garments are made from 
materials that combine beauty, dur- 
ability and protection against cold, 
the Scotch and English fabrics, in 
Warm Colorings, predominating, 
and we recommend them to our pat- 
rons as among the best designs pro- 
duced by us this season. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Manufacturing Clothiers, 


UNUATL 


un 
| = 


- BOSTON. 





| 
| 





BE IN TIME FOR 


Ever ereen, no fading or drop 
ping off of leaves. Unexcelled 
or Christmas Decorations. 
», 10 


Size 15x sv inches. Price 
cents, Three styles: 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 
** HAPPY NEW YEAR” 
“CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR’S GREETIN( 








| 


A BEAUTIFUL WREATH OF HOLLY 

AND MISTLETOE 

Printed on cloth. Can be 
Tacked on the Wall. 

(3 Ask your local deal- 


Wreaths. Do vot send tous 
as we have none at retail. 
WINDSOR CO., 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Printed Dress Fabrics, 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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The current magazines contain the 
pictures of suggestive pieces of 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 







LIN, 
This trade °° e'S 
ane label @ 


foundon { & 
every gen-\ 
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uine piece. \ 


Model 
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C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 
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STYLE 431. 


Used by MR. IRA D. SANKEY. 


One Hundred Different Styles of Organs and 
Pianos, ranging in price from $27 to $1,400. 
spection invited, 


Catalogues Free. 


Masons Hamlin 


Bos*c” ‘ow York. Kansas C 





The PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush. 
Use it and you will wonder why 
nobody thought of it before. Like 
all other great inventions, it’s ‘tan 
application of good sense to a com- 
mon want.” It’s the only brush 
that cleans between the teeth. In 
use, follow directions. Universally ap- 
proved by dentists. Sold every- 
where, or 35c. by mail, postpaid. 

A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STRERT, N. Y. 

















THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pegaentesy: and optional. Year commences 
Sept. fe 894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princt- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 6vth year begins Jan. 
3, 1895. Bestof homeipfiuences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prespectus 
to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FROM JAPAN. 

Hiroshima, the military headquarters of 
Japan, is, at present, the real hub of the 
Orient. Having just spent a few days in that 
abnormally bustling town, ! feel almcst as 
though I had been at the front A city of 
40,000 people, plus, at the present time, 40,000 
soldiers, coolies, nurses, horses and other liv- 
ing thivgs bound for the seat of war, 10,000 
civil guests and sightseers, an unnumbered 
quantity of bags of rice, straw mats, sandals 
(Japanese soldiers do not wear st:oes into bat- 
tle), munitions of war and temporary build- 
ings fill up the broad plain near the mouth of 
the many forked Ota River. Above all, the 
city rejoices in the presence of an emperor, 
who, whatever may have been said or thought 
of him in the past, is nu mere figurehead to- 
day in the conduct of government business. 
Rising daily at 6 A.M. and working almost 
continuously till 11 Pp. M., giving personal at- 
tention to the conduct of the war, he is most 
commonly, at least among intelligent Japa- 
nese, avd properly known these days by his 
military title rather than as simple emperor. 

The city is under martial law, and red- 
coated gendarmes patrol the thoroughfares. 
The discipline is perfect, and not a single case 
of disorder came to my notice ; in fact, thiev- 
ing and other petty crimes are kept down far 
below the usual average. No American city, 
whether on ordinary occasions, fair days, riot, 
or war times, deserves to be mentioned in the 
same week with Hiroshima as to orderly con- 
duct. Mastery of details, thorough super- 
vision and good-natured crowds are special 
excellences of this Oriental nation. 

As tv how far the Japanese will push this 
war, aud how much ability they have to cope 
with the difticulties still before them, I will 
mention six straws and let every reader draw 
his own infer-nce. The emperor has said re- 
cently, ‘‘ Japan must not withdraw her hand 
until China acknowledges herself thoroughly 
beaten.’’ The authorities are shipping thou- 
sands of large, coarse bamboo screens to China 
to be used as snowshoes for artillery wagons 
aud the troops generally. A single branch 
hospital for sick and wounded soldiers, just 
erected in Hiroshima, contains twenty-eight 
buildings, with forty 1ron cots in each ward. 
Aside from the 15,000 soldiers now awaiting 
transportation, the government still has two 
large garrisons to draw upon, and an indef- 
inite number of volunteer farmers and arti- 
sans. Said a thoughtful Japanese to me the 
other day, ‘‘ Before we would see China win 
every last man of us would go to war.”’ Ata 
recent special session, the national Diet, for- 
gettipg its party passions and bitter hatred 
of the Cabinet, voted war supplies with abso- 
lute unanimity. In short, the whole nation 
has gone to war. 

The presence of 1,800 sick and wounded 
soldiers, besides tens of thousands of healthy 
ones sobered by the thought that they start 
shortly for the front to face death for their 
country, makes the city a peculiar field for 
religious service at the present time. I use 
the wide term religion advisedly, in order to 
include Buddhists as well as Christians. One 
of the sects of the former cult has just placed 
1,500 tracts, written especially for soldiers on 
the taking theme, The Light of the Sword, 
in the military hospital at Hiroshima. 

Christians, too, are aroused and are doing 
what they can. In fact, they were the first 
of all religionists—as they ought to have been 
—to seize this special opportunity.™ Organ- 
ized as an Jro Kwai, or society for comforting 
the wealy, they are busy day and night with 
their ministrations of love. Visiting the sick, 
distributing Bibles and tracts, holding fre- 
quent preaching services and meeting inquir- 
ers tax their energies to the full. All Prot- 
estant bodies represented in the city are 
united in this work. It is delightful to wit- 
ness their perfect harmony and catholicity of 
spirit. Their brethren throughout the empire 
stand behind them. It is an open secret that 
several high officials and other men of influ- 
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ence are quietly watching the comparative 
zeal and discretion of Buddhists and Cbhris- 
tians in this time of grave national import. 
It behooves every missionary and every 
backer of missions to be alert even to the 
point of extra service at this critical juncture. | 
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| Chimneys.” 
Write to Geo A Macbeth 


Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 


A lamp with wrong chim- 


does nct 


ney stinks if it 


smoke. Get the ‘Index to 





A MUSICAL CHRISTMAS.—If any of our readers 
are looking fora Christmas gift fora lover of music, 
we strongly recommend a perusal of the announce- | 
ment of Paine’s Furniture Company in another | 
column of this issue. The music cabinet which | 
they are offering at their Christmas sale at a special | 
price of $10 would be cheap at any other time of 
the year at any price under $20. It is a remarkable | 
opportunity to secure a fine cabinet at a nominal 
price. | 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





THE “BROWNIE” FIGURES. | 














Drawn, Patented and Copyrighted (Jan. 15, ’o2. 


By PALMER COX. 


The Little Folks can now 
have their favorite “ Brown- 
ies” to play with; looking 

Wate just like real live “Brownies” 
from different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. 2 
These, in addition to the other 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep- 
resented by these illustrations, are 
printed on cotton cloth in hand-tsutte 


JOCKO. 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 
Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. ‘ 

For sale by your dry goods dealer. If \é.; 
he does not have them, show him this \s3¥ 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. pittrsine. 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 





LOFULE. Ff 
BOw-wow. 






















oe TOPSY. 
PICKANINNY. 
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Is stamped on the cloth next to 
each object 


PATENT 
& Oct. 4, 1892, JOINTED DOLL 


LITTLE RED . 
KIDING HOO, OUR SCLOIE? BOYS. Patented July 








The Best-Fitting, Most Durable Half-Hose 


ARE STAMPED 












TRADE MARK. 


ON THE TOE. 


L. 
REAT VARIETY OF STYLES IN COTTON, MERINO AND WOO 
i seaccgi di FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 













2 Post-paid Price-List, fully descrip- 
tive, to any applicant. 
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A TRAINING SOHOOL FOR GERMAN 
MINISTERS. 

Three times was the large hall, occupying 
the entire upper floor of the German-English 
college building at Wilton, Io., filled to its 
utmost capacity on Nov. 15, the occasion 
being a rededication. The 750 chairs were all 
occupied, while all standing room, even on the 
stairway, was in demand. President Beard- 
shear of Iowa Agricultural College gave the 
address of the morning, which was a noble 
plea for the essentials of highest manhood, 
while President Gates of Grinnell set forth the 
present position of America in the divine plan 
for human development. Professor Paeth of 
Chicago Seminary spoke in German upon the 
achievements of the German people and their 
proper place and influence in the United 
States. It was a brilliant address, holding 
the attention of both Germans and Americans. 
The interest of the community was apparent 
in many ways. By common consent the 
places of business were closed during the 
afternoon exercises. The ladies of Wilton 
provided bountiful repasts in the college 
chapel for dinner and supper. 

This Crete German Theological Seminary 
starts out under most favorable auspices in 
her new home and with a new name. The 
city and surrounding country have welcomed 
her generously. With a consecrated, able and 
enthusiastic corps of young teachers, anxious 
to do something worthy of their times and of 
their denomination for our German-Ameri- 
cans, we look into the future. Already four 
students have applied for admission this year 
for every one who came last year. 

This college is the hand of our Congrega- 
tional Zion stretched out to greet and bless 
our German-American citizens. Shall it be 
an emaciated hand bearing the unmistakable 
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marks of poverty ? Shall its teachers, who 
give themselves to this work, become disheart- 
ened for the want of the little help needed 
from every church to crown their work with 
success? Will nut Congregational scholars, 
realizing their indebtedness to German 
scholarship, come generously to the aid of 
this worthy institution for the education 
of German youth in America? We depend 
on the churches. M. E. E. 





ts es 
What do we live for if not to make life 
less difficult to each other?—George Eliot. 





IMPAIRED DIGESTION.—The patient is required to 
diet. In building up and maintaining good health, 
milk is recognized as a valuable factor, but it is im- 
portant that it be absolutely pure and sterilized, 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream meets 
all requirements. Entirely wholesome. 
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Beautiful ¢ 
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8 WRISLEY’S ® 
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@ Cucumber Complexion Soap 2 
© 
© 10 CENTS A CAKE 
@ Combines pure, sweet soap wip cooling, beauti- 
@ fying CUCUMBER JUICE. Send 12 cts. stamps for 
© full size cake by mz 3h and test it for vouraat. 
© INSIST ON WRISLEY’S 
© ALLEN B. WRISLEY 
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Bargain Tables 


A bewildering assortment of Christmas 
Holiday Goods on the ‘ Bargain Table”’ 
plan at French’s, showing just at a glance 
what 25e., 50¢., 75c.. 81. 82. 83. and 
$5 will buy. For instance, one may see 
upon the 


FIVE DOLLAR TABLE 

A Worcester Vase, A Cut Glass Vase, 

A Doulton Vase, A Tea Bell, 

A Teplitz Vase, A Celery Tray, 

A Jardiniere, A Tea Caddy, 

An Ice Cream Set, 

and many equally dainty and useful articles 
suitable for Holiday Gifts. 





BOSTON’S POPULAR CHINA STORE, 


ABRAM FRENGH CO, so-s1- resxxtix street, Bostox. 
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OR A Chautavgu4, 


2 Most poputaR DESK EVER MADE. 


OST, 
ErrHer PREMIUM; 


° TOILET ARTICLES, ~ ae AT RETAIL W' 


WORTH AT RETAIL, 


iF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO QUR ORDER, 
See Congregationalist, Nov. sth and 22d, 


oP ..« 9 
“Cy py Tava ye cen Been FREE, 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. Tue SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


OF “Cg pv tAUQUSS EATER FREE, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 
FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 84% INCHES; WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


esK FRE 


SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. EN 
cer WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP. THE LAUNDRY = voter Soaps. BORAXINE” AND 


410.00) You Get 1 ALL FOR. $ 10.00+ we wir 


SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS? TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YoU CAN REMIT $10.00 


THe LARKIN Soap Mra. @: Bur Aco, Ny. 


CLINING 








ns <i Somaunnet 
“OWeEr ‘Home Soa P. 


5 FEET HIGH, 














USE “DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING” 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


on OVE POLIS 





ss 
Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Canton, Mass., 
Sun Stove Poutsn.”’ 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ R1sinc 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the feet. 
Warranted Hand: Made. 
Need no nag | in, and recom- 
mended by our best physicians. 
Send for Jamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 C Beacon St., Boston. 

Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 
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Wonderful 
Cures_& 


of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 
of Sore Throats and Lung 
Troubles are made every day 


- BY « 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently. the worst 
cases. Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 


BEWARE OF !MITATIONS. 
SOLD BY THF BEST DRUGGISTS. 


Prices 35 cts. ond 75 cts. a Bottle. 
‘i Trial size 10c. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 

erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctor’s 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to di- 
sease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & co., Ltd., Homeopathic Chem- 

ists, London, England. 


$8288 88O1'SSS8SSESSB 
At a good restaurant 


ou often order those delicate dishes with de- 
icious sauces, which you do not have at home. 
But did it ever occur to you that with 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


as a stock or basis, you could have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


tells you how. 
ee of her recipes sent postpaid 
Dauchy & Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

The subject of last Monday morning, Local 
Option by Wards in License Cities, callea 
forth considerable interest and enthusiasm in 
view of the approaching election. The speak- 
ers from Cambridge who were announced to 
give addresses failing to appear, Rev. E. C. 
Webster of Neponset, as a pastor in one of 
the two wards in Boston which voted for no 
license last year, was asked to speak. He 
recognizes the diversity of opinion on this 
subject which we must meet honestly and 
squarely. An argument against no license is 
the difficulty under existing laws of exposing 
and prosecuting the illegal sale of liquor, 
while of those cases which are brought into 
the courts a large majority are appealed and 
finally escape with immunity under our pres- 
ent jury system. Mr. Webster pointed out 
the prevailing indifference in regard to the 
temperance question, instancing some statis- 
tics of the elections of 1892 and 1893 to prove 
the discouraging apathy. 

Rev. A. A. Berle of Brighton was asked to 
give his views of the subject, and stated at the 
outset that if his personal vote were to deter- 
mine the question of license or no license in 
Boston, he was not prepared to say what he 
would do. A visit to the Custom House, 
where he saw vast quantities of liquors stored, 
confirmed him in his doubt as regards the 
success of prohibition, with the new burdea 
which would be laid on the police force, al- 
ready unable to cope with present problems. 
While such are the conditions in the city 
proper, it might be possible to enforce in the 
out-districts a no license law, as it is now en- 
forced in Cambridge and the Newtons. Mr. 
Berle said there are a large number of citi- 
zens who would be willing to clean out 
Brighton, but are not willing to settle the 
question in the city of Boston. This is proved 
by the fact that 600 men in Brighton last year 
did not vote at all on the temperance ques- 
tion. In order to get a bill affording oppor- 
tunities of voting by wards through the Legis- 
lature, it must be made to apply to the city of 
Boston, or to cities of over 200,000 or 300,000 
inhabitants; otherwise we should have the 
opposition of no license cities in other parts 
of the State, such as Cambridge, where there 
are certain wards which would vote for license. 

Rey. F. W. Merrick of Roxbury showed how 
unjust it is that Roxbury, with as large a pop- 
ulation as Quincy and a majority vote against 
license of 800 to 1,000, because it is not an 
independent city, cannot have its say in this 
matter. Mr. Merrick declared himself in 
favor of voting for prohibition in the city 
this year, whether it can be enforced or not. 
If it cannot, he believes it would help to 
bring about local option by wards. 





QOH rerwwvwwowwoosen — 
| Give 
| Silver. 


» For Christmas presents § 
} there is aphies more § 
> suitable. rticles in 


} Meriden 
. Britannia Co’s 


silver plate are especially adapted 
for gifts, as the quality is so well 
known. In design and _ finish, 
this celebrated plate equals the 
best solid silver. And it wears. 


OOOO OWOOOoOOoQaDQOAQOOOawans. 


; On spoons, forks, etc., our trade mark is 
‘©1847 Rogers Bros.’’ 

If you cannot procure these goods of 

) your dealer, write us and we will give 

) necessary information. 

) Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 

) New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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** Tell you Why 
my cloth skirts don’t wear out like 
~"; yours?” I pro- 
tect them from 
‘the weather ” as 
well as from wear 
and tear, with the 
‘“‘Duxbak’”’ 
Rainproof 


* a new brand ‘a 


5 a 
of the ore” 
o° g~ Bias 


famous e Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


Look for” S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


«“«S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 














- The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 





The ‘“‘SIMPLEX”"’ 1s the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest a. ‘icating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the .~‘einal writing. 

Requires no washin~ or cleaning, always ready, and wil) 
save its cost over and .,ain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little $3 to $10). Send for circulars. 

LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 





HOLIDAYS, 1894 


: re 
— | Christmas 
and Diamond Jewelry | 
Gold Jewelry, | Novelties 
in latest designs | 
Watches, | In 
plain and ornamental | 
| i] 
Sterling Silver, Ivory and (old, 
Ebony Toilet Articles | si 
Sterling Silver | Nilver, 
Desk Furniture | Fancy 
China mounted | ) 
in silver gilt | a 
Leather goods Articles 
with silver mounting | and 
French Fans, " 
in lace and feathers. | China. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co. 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


rc, A.M. Eames & Co. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





Wheels. 
Light Wheels of Best Grades 
a Specialt;. «also 


Wagon and Cart Wheels. 
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WARREN’S 
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DISPLAY. 


Quotation Calendars, 

Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 

Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with or without 
Silver Trimmings, 

Gents’ Fine Pocket Books, Letter and Card 
Cases, 

Cigar and Cigarette Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Dictionary Holders, Desk Blotters, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl and Ebony Pen- 
holders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Waterman, Wirt, Horton and Queen Foun- 
tain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 

Dresden Ink Stands and Pen Trays, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes, Pen Cleaners and Pin 
Holders, 

Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand Blotters, Letter Openers, 

Address, Engagement, Shopping and Visit- 
ing Books, 

Whist Counters, Chips, Dominoes, Score 
Cards, 

Cribbage Boards, Playing Cards, 

Backgammon Boards, 

Kalamazoo and National Duplicate Whist, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ 


Fine Fashlonaile Stalonery. 


336 
WASHINGTON ST., 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLDS FAIR 
Gp WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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Don’t neglect your children’s 
teeth. Care for them constantly. 
The best dentrifice is 


R UBIFOAN 
Itis peerless for chil- 
dren. Its delicious 
flavor wins them. 
& It keeps the teeth 
white and strengthens the gums. 





»s cents. All Druggists 
Sample vial free. Addre-s 
E. W. Hoyr & Co., Lowell 


Peter Motler’s 
Ylorwegian Cod Liver Cit 


Mass. 








MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil, pre pared by an improved 
process, which is the result of years of scientific in- 
vestigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
hananae itis the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oi} Which can 
be Continuously Administere d without causing gas- 
tric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, sealed 
and dated, For sale by all rightly-stocked druggists. 


L W.H. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. | 











It is the 
all others jor 


medicine above 
catarrh, 
is worth its weight in gold. 


with safety and it does all 
it.—B. 


that is claimed for 





CATARRH 


ELY’s CREAM BALM 





| New York, 121 Bible House; 


and | 


Tcan use Ely’s Cream Bal | 


W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. | 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain | 


and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Kalm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Drugyists or by mail, 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


a ' 
y Grand National Prize at Paris, 4 
‘of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. % 


- QUINA- “LAROGHE, 


SOOSSEGOOVOESS 









§ HIGHLY For 

. ENDORSED Stomach 
2 bythe medical » affections, 
» faculty of \ Loss of Ap- 
» Paris. An yaAEe™" petite,Mien- 


“tal Depres- 


agreeable and § 
e highly effica-f my clor:, Poor- 
clousRemedy. | nage 28 the 
: Blood, 
> London ne i Fe verand 
Lancet. Ague, 
sRetarded 
4 Con vales- 
’ cence. 
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s PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 


30 North William 8t., N. Y. 














CHAPOTEAUT’S 


MORRHUOL. 


THE CURATIVE ACTIVE PRINCIPLES 


EXTRACTED FROM COD LIVER OIL. 
NO TASTE OR SMELL. 
MORRHUOL is much more 
prompt in its action than Cod Liver Oil 
in the treatment of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Pains in the Chest, 
Sore Throats, and Asthma. 

SOLD IN PHIALS OF 100 MORRHUOL PEARLS, EACH OF 


WHICH IS EQUAL TO_A TEASPOONFUL OF OIL. 
CHAPOTEAUT, 8 rue Vivienne, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK, 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 





church and individual wants, ete. . 
NOTICES. 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. is 
10 A.M. Topic, Clerical Idols. Spe aker, Rev. W. 
Keese. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atl . 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rey, Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Chure “4 Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at 2 P. M. 


LAY COLLEGE, REVERE, winter examinations, Tues- 
day, Dee. 18, beginning 9a.M. All are invited. 


Essex NORTH ASSOCIATION, Bradford, Dec. 18. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES ° 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCLETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, #1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon § Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
in Chicago, 151 Washing- 








ton St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
regational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
Zelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
sregational House; Chic: eauo office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, y. M. C. Building. Donations may 
ve sent to either of the 7 i offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
<TY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 


| House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
m the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cona. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Vontributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
zeorge M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; KE. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
irer, Congregational I ouse, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
freasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
9. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 


| timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 


sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 


| a of the National Council asks from each church one 


lendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
. so invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National ¢ poened, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. seyamonagg Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 

New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. Bet Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BE QUEST. I bequeath to the 

* Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States”’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Councti of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 


| held in Chicagoin October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 


| PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 


| from churches without the State. 


‘lation, Roe correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
Room 22 Congre- 
zational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, See- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 


| (974, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 


| wpplics, stated supplies and candidates. Ad 


| work, more especially in rural districts 


dress Rev. 
Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schoois and does general mission 
Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “1 give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
vf Philadelphia, ——- dollars.” Contributions may be 





| sent to the retary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 


| Foster, D. 


Re OM Beacon Street, {Room 85, Boston, 
Post office aa iress, Box 1632. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, foundea De- 
sember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
3. S. Nickerson; Forniahen loan libraries and religions 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
uecessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
nission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
lothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
‘ited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
nittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
yecretary, Room 22, Congregational Hous se. 

Rev. ALExauDee MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

3ARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 8 SocIETy, No. 76 Wal) 
3t., New York. Ineorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
mprove the moral and social conc ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
iomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
1ome and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; ong the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boa 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
che main office of the one b at New York. 

Cc LES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. Ww. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 





For pains, aches or cuts, never fails, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Refuse counterfeits; see our trademark. 


KEEP your blood pure and healthy and you will 
not have rheumatism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives 
the blood vitality and richness. 
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Saved His Life 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“When my adopt- 
ed son was seven 
years of age, he had 
as severe a cough 
as I ever knew any- 
one to suffer from. 
He coughed inces- 
santly, and spit up 
\ blood, I tried every- 
4s thing I could think 
of, bfit he constant- 
ly grew worse, and 
= I feared the poor 
little fellow would surely die. At last, I 
gave him Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, being 
recommended to do so by the physician. 
This medicine gave the child speedy re- 
lief and effected a permanent cure.”— 
Mrs* M. E, DEBAT, Liberty, Texas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
99090000000000000000000 


(ticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


©0000000000000000000000000000 00000 











And the most distressing forms of itching, 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 
blood humors and points to a speedy cure 
when all other remedies and the best physi- 
cians fail. CuTrouRA WoRKs WONDERS, and 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humors are the most wonderful on record. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT, 
$1; OINTMENT, 50c.; SoaP, 25c, PorreR Drue 
anv C HEM. CorP., Bole Props., Boston 

** How to Cure Skin and Blood Shecseeis”* free. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 
WILSON EAK DRUM CO. 

Mention this Paper, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Enwarp & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


BA CRYSTALS 


New Diuretic, Red Tonic Cereal; 
Gluten Dyspepsia J | Diabetes 


TRUSSES" === 
asy, durable and 
A radical 


















S 





heap 
cure eTect Cure effected, Seid for faa tor sealed catalogue 


EUGULESTON TRUSS €0., Masonic Temple, Chicagy, Ll. 
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EIGHTH 
Annual Issue 


NOW READY. 
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68 Pages. 


The Handbook for 1895 incorporates all the 


hest features of the seven previous annual 


editions and adds several new and valuable 
pages, notably Topics for Missionary Meet 
ings, planned to cover a wide and interesting 


field of effort and divided into sub-topics that | 


will be of great service in increasing the nuim- 
her of participants in the meetings, con 

densed information about the denomination— 

its history, principles, the leading events of 
the last 250 years and its attitude toward 
other branches of the church. 

So satisfactory was last year’s plan of sub- 
dividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again, and 
with greater care. 


Contents - 1895 ethnic. 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub-di- 
visions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Communion Top ics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y.P. S.C. E. Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S. and Y. C. E. Statistics. 

Our Benevolent Societies. 

Y.M.C. A. Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

. Calendar of Meetings for 1895. 

. Missionary Statistics. 

. Creed of 1883. 

The New Form of Admission. 

. Dates of Congregationalism. 

20. Interesting Congregational Facts. 

. For What Does Congregationalism Stand ? 

. A Popular Catechism of Congregationalism. 
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23. Popular Books on cietabeninamama } The Business Management 








The Handbook Series. 


Issued quarterly, 15 cts. per year; 4 cts. per copy. | 
Published in 1894: No. 1, Handbook of 1894; No. 2, | 


Forward Movements; No. 3, Organized Work for 
Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 
Series of 1895: No. 5, Handbook of 1895; No. 6, 
ready April), Organized Work for Women and | 
Girls; 7 and 8, to be announced. } 


i 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4% 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order. 


| 
} 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, | 

1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 


The Congregationalist 


~ The Congregationalist’s 


899 


| ORIENTAL TOUR. 


Palestine and The Nile. 


The proprietors of The Congregationalist have arranged for a comprehen- 
| sive Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to 
| make the trip under the most favorable circumstances. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist), 





| Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will be 
under Dr, Dunning’s personal sipervision. Applications for registration must be 
accompanied by a deposit of $50. It is expected that the list will be made up 
| not later than Jan. 1, 1895. 


Snap Shots in Camp No.(1. 





| 
| 





TOURISTS’ CAMP IN PALESTINE. 


Date of Departure and Steamer. 
The party will sail from New York on the 8S. 8, 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. 
have been engaged upon this magnificent steamer. 


Route. 


A very full descriptive program of The Congregationalist’s Tour, practi- 
cally a guide-book of the trip, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. Briefly the itinerary is this: Landing at Naples the party will pro- 
ceed to Rome, thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo. Following this, a 
three weeks’ trip on the Nile. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, where the 
Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. From Beirut 
will proceed by Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Rhodes, Corfu 
and The Pirwus, the seaport of Athens. The route will then be by a large 
steamer of the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople, thence via the Danube, 
Vienna, Paris, London and Southampton to New York. 


Normannia, German Mediter 
Ample accommodations 





Of the Tour has been placed in the hands of Messrs. Henry GAzE & Sons. 
Their most experienced conductors will accompany the party throughout the 
trip, and in Palestine the camping equipment will be unusually complete. 


“re The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


New York. 
Boston, 


113 Broadway, 


Or the Business Managers 
201 Washington St., 


of the Tour, 


{Henry Gaze & Sons, } 
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We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. ——-_<! 
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PoP oe” ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 
eo” “8 

* — FREE Pamphlets FREELY mailed 
* aS 4 -) to all applicants. 


¥ eS ey HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


go HEAD OFFICE, 61 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 199 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 














CONSTIPATION 
AND PILES. 


No.1, FOR ADULTS, FIFTY CENTS. 
No. 2, FOR BABIES, FIFTY CENTS. 


The Surest, Simplest, Safest Remedy on Earth, 


No purgatives, no catharties, no laxatives to destroy the stom- 
ach, but strengthening, upbuilding local nutrition. 
FIFTY CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sou eo, }5l Fifth Ave., NEW YORK and 199 Tremont St., BOSTON, 


j 
FOODCO. 07 Pamphlets mailed free. 














FOK CLOTHES. 


‘de PROCTER & GAMGLE CO,, CIN’TI. 
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